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Profits Tax Laws 
Gaining In Favor; 
Adopted In Penna. 


New York And Keystone State 
Laws Apply Only To Marine 
Covers So Far 


CONNECTICUT MAY FOLLOW 
Last Named State Can Extend 


' Privileges To Own Companies 
Under Reciprocal Laws 





When the governor of Pennsylvania 
last week signed the bill establishing the 
law of that state as it pertains to the 
taxation of marine insurance along the 
same lines as that recently enacted in 
New York state, the marine underwrit- 
ing fraternity in. the United States 
achieved another worthwhile victory. The 
Pennsylvania law substitutes a 5% tax 
on net profits for the present tax on 
gross premiums, as was the change made 
in New York, and makes it possible for 
Pennsylvania insurance companies writ- 
ing marine insurance to derive the same 
relief from competitive burdens as has 
been accorded to New York companies. 
_It is probable also that Connecticut 
insurance companies will likewise receive 
similar benefits. Connecticut taxes the 
Insurance companies of other states ad- 
mitted to Connecticut on the reciprocal 
basis; that is, the tax is the same as 
that imposed on Connecticut companies 
elsewhere. Assuming that Insurance 
Commissioner Dunham at Hartford ap- 
Proves of the changes made in New 
York ad Pennsylvania these two states 
will cooperate with Connecticut and each 
state wll tax the marine business _writ- 
ten wiiin its borders by companies of 
the Other two states on the net profit 
basis, 

F-vorable Action Hoped For 

Ther ‘ore, under the reciprocal basis, 
Connecticut does not have to pass, it is 
said, a special law to extend the bene- 

ts of the new marine taxation to its 
Own companies admitted to New York 
and Pennsylvania. Many believe there 
will be no objection to the use of reci- 
Procity in this instance because Con- 
Becticut has much more to gain than 


to lose by such an arrangement. Com- 
Parativciy little marine business is writ- 
ten in Connecticut by companies whose 
home offices are in that state or by 
New York or Pennsylvania companies, 
while Connecticut companies derive a 
large Percentage of their marinegincome 
oe the New York city market. 
e 


act of the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture and governor and the probable ap- 
Proval of the reciprocal measures by the 
Msurance departments of the three 
States already mentioned should mean 
that nearly 75% of the entire marine 
Usiness of this country will be taxed 
/€nceforth on a profits basis. Of course, 
it must be remembered that the net 
Profits tax would apply only to marine 
Tisks written and located in New York, 
to bey lvania and Connecticut and not 
thon ness located in other states even 
ough placed with companies domiciled 
(Continued on page 39) 















PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 


150 William Street, New York 





A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 145 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


PHOENIX 
Indemnity Company 
150 William Street, New York 








AMBITION 


To make a success in a chosen profession 
is the inherent desire of every man. 


The Equitable Life of Iowa offers ‘exceptional oppor- 
tunity to ambitious men. Unusual sales equipment 
including Direct Mail Letters, Age Change Service Cards, Monthly Blotters, 
Illustrated Policy Jackets, Attractive Advertising Circulars, Analysis 
Booklets and Sales Manual is provided. 





These dignified and practical sales helps place the Equitable salesmen 
in an enviable position and indicate the company’s spirit of cooperation. 


EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 


Home Office: Des Moines 


1867 SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


1927 




















Policy No. 1, May 25, 1847 


Issued to John W. Hornor, the Founder of the Company, 
eighty years ago. And throughout these eight decades the 
PENN MUTUAL has kept close to the front rank in size, and 
in all that is best in life insurance, in some things a pioneer, 
and in others a close observer and an early adopter. 

A notable addition to the executive staff of our Agency 
Department signalizes this eightieth anniversary year, and is 
a happy augury for continued progress in life underwriting 
that is sound, visioned, and profitable in improved service of 
our Agents and of the public. 

We have room for men and women who are workers, are 
ambitious, and have high ideals. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1847 

















A. & H. Deductible 
Policies Written 


By Reliance Life 


Company Also Announces More 
Liberal Form Of Total And 
Permanent Disability 


NEW RATES IN’ EFFECT 


Agents Not Required To Produce 
Any Stipulated Volume 
Of A. & H. 





The Reliance Life has made a num- 


ber of important announcements to its 
field force. 

One of these is the issuance of acci- 
dent and health policies on a deductible 
plan. This deductible policy offers spe- 
cial advantages to business and profes- 
sional men, to men of liberal earnings, 
and-to all who are not especially in- 
terested in indemnity for short disabili- 


ties. Reduction in cost of deductible 
coverages ranges from about 20% for in- 
surance eliminating the first week of dis- 
ability to 50% for policies containing 
a waiting period of eight weeks. These 
new policies will be sold only in com- 
bination with life insurance and under 
the same conditions as apply in con- 
tracts providing coverage from the first 
day of disability. They will supplement, 
not replace, forms heretofore and now 
in use. These policies do not provide 
indemnity for disability during the speci- 
fied deductible period. 
More Liberal Disability Clause 


The company has adopted a more lib- 
eral form of total and permanent dis- 
ability clause and has made an increase 
in rates to provide for the additional 
cover. Under the waiver of premium 
clause premiums are waived as they fall 
due during the continuance of total and 
permanent disability but from a date not 
more than three months prior to the re- 
ceipt of proof of disability and under in- 
come paymerits, the income of 1% of 
the face amount of the policy is paid for 
each completed month during the period 
of total and permanent disability but 
from a-date not more than six months 
prior to the receipt of proof of dis- 
ability. 

The New Rates 

The company on May 15 made ef- 
fective a new rate book. 
the new life rates J. N. Jameson, as- 
sistant secretary and actuary, said: 

“No change has been made in the an- 
nual premiums on Participating policies 
but there has been a reduction in the 
schedule of premiums on the Non-par- 
ticipating basis. 

“There is a considerable reduction in 
semi-annual, quarterly and monthly pre- 
miums on account of the change in cal- 
culating the fractional payments. On 
policies issued after the adoption of this 
rate book, the semi-annual, quarterly 
and monthly premiums will not be fol- 
lowed on policies issued prior to the 
adoption of the new rate book. 

“The Participating and Non-participat- 
ing rates for the regular plans imme- 
diately precede the guaranteed values 
for such plans which willbe an advan- 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Providing Insurance : Astna Policies Suited : 
e to the Needs of 
Protection | —— _—. 


Tornado and Windstorm 


for Department Stores tes rl Gomme 








Messenger and Interior Robbery 
: ‘ Paymaster Robbery 
ae MODERN department store has greatly diversified Fidelity Bonds 
= an FIPS. Check Alterati dF 
insurance needs as well as multiplicity of merchan- ce ee 
dise. To analyze and provide for all the insurable seamen a aan 
. : . . ublic Liability. 
contingencies requires no little effort. Consequently Elevator Liability, Property Damage 
aR ’ and Collision 
the man who is in charge of a department store’s inncienitienaseeniosediiaes 
insurance welcomes the #tna Plan as an ideal method Sprinkler Leakage Water Damage 
2» . Plate Glass 
of coping with the problem. Electrical Machinery 
The Atna-izer is thus able to render a valuable ? Group Lite ond Dicshitity 
advisory service as well as provide all the various 7 





kinds of insurance found necessary. 


Ifyou would like to know more about 
THE ATNA PLAN, w7‘tte io 
our Agency Department at Hartford. 


oo 
ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


and affiliated companies 
FETNA CASUALTY & SURETY Co. AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CoO. 


of Hartford, Connecticut 
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Maj. Brown, Cape Town, 
Visits Sun In Canada 


COLORFUL INSURANCE MAN 





His African Territory So Big Some of 
His Jumps Are 1,200 Miles 
Distant 





Life insurance men in Montreal and 
Toronto this month have had a most in- 
teresting visitor in the person of Major 
William H. Brown, South African _man- 
ager for the Sun Life of Canada. Major 
Brown’s office is in Cape Town, but his 
territory comprises the entire Union of 
South Africa, and covers an acreage that 
staggers the imagination of a Canadian 
or United States manger. 

The Major, after spending five years 
as a young man in a London insurance 
office, went to Cape Town in 1887 to 
establish the Sun Life there. His forty 
consecutive years in life insurance are 
filled with pioneering experiences of an 
extraordinary nature. Most interesting 
are his stories of the obstacles encoun- 
tered. The public attitude toward life 
insurance might be comparable to that 
which existed here fifty years or more 
ago. In an outlying dominion, such as 
South Africa, many real “down-and-out- 
ers” have entered life insurance, looking 
for easy money by any available method, 
with the result that the business is in 
complete disrepute. Absence of govern- 
ment supervision of agents has further 
hurt the situation. 

Good Recruiter of Agents 

Major Brown, through his dynamic 
personality, has been successful in gath- 
ering about him a substantial group of 
good fellows, but in recruiting them he 
has met with every conceivable difficulty. 
One prospective agent, out of a job, told 
the Major he would prefer selling pea- 
nuts outside the theatre to “touting for 
life insurance.” Another friend, who 
would have made an excellent salesman, 
said “Life insurance. You can’t expect 
any decent man, except yourself, Major, 
to stand for that.” But he persisted and 
succeeded in putting on many good men. 

In spite of the way residents of South 
Africa feel towards insurance—it is hard 
to sell them—they are more heavily in- 
sured per capita than any Dominion save 
Canada. The bulk of the business is 
done by the old South African Mutual. 

Cape Town has about one hundred 
thousani people, and when Major Brown 
visits his next most important center, 
Johannesburg, he travels one thousand 
miles by rail. From Johannesburg he 
goes on another twelve hundred miles to 
Durban. If he wants to visit all his 
agents, he plans a trip of several months’ 
uration, ‘ 

One ©! the Major’s chief aims during 

IS present visit to Canada is to learn 
More about the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation, an organization which he feels 
Would do wonders for South Africa. In 
Toronto he called on Eric V. Chown, 
general secretary of the Canada Life 

nderwiiters’ Association, seeking infor- 
mation on this subject. .While there has 

fen some slight co-operation between 

Cape Town managers in fighting adverse 
legislation, the field is practically virgin 
or an cndeavor of this sort, and the 
Major Js hopeful that he can sell his 
competitors on the extraordinary bene- 
fits that have come to agents on this 
Continent through united effort. 


FIRST CLAIM IN SEVEN YEARS 
Although it has been operating in Vir- 
Sinia for seven years through John C. 
oode, general agent at Richmond, and 
@ total of several millions of business 
been written in that period, it was 
Lit until recently that the State Mutual 
ile of Worcester was called upon to 
settle its first death claim in the state. 


TRADE MEDICAL DIRECTOR 
D e American Bankers has appointed 
3 J. W. Hairgrove of Jacksonville, IIL, 
= medical director of the company, to 
De ie Dr. Myron W. Snell, deceased. 
: ‘tairgrove has been for the past four 
years an insurance examiner. 














To Policyholders— 
$164,697,403 
in ONE Year 


That was the amount of The Prudential’s disburse- 
ments to policyholders during 1926. 


Death claims, disability claims, annuities, 
matured endowments, settlement of divi- 
dends and other items—all obligations 
promptly and squarely met as the first 


duty of an organization engaged in a great 
business. 


Prudential protection is complete protection. 


To special agents and brokers this company’s 
Ordinary Agencies, located in all large 
centers of population, offer a service second 
to none. 


, a The Prudential 


THE ~ 
PRUDENTIA 
HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF” 


S 
CIBRALTAR : 


Insurance Company of America 
Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 


Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 











Pick Out Ameriean 
Speakers for London 


ACTUARIAL CONGRESS MEETING 





Many of Nation’s Most Eminent Actua- 
ries on Program; Titles of 
Their Addresses 





The following papers will be presented 
at the International Congress of Actua- 
ries in London by American and Cana- 
dian members: 

1. Recent Developments in Industrial 
Insurance.—John K. Gore, vice-president 
and actuary The Prudential, will discuss 
Death Rates Among Lives Insured Un- 
der Industrial Policies; R. V. Carpenter, 
actuary the Metropolitan, will have as 
his topic Industrial Insurance in the 
United States; and Dr. Frederick L. 
Hoffman, The Prudential, will talk of 
Industrial Insurance. 

2. Disability Benefits in Life Insur- 
ance Contracts—Arthur Hunter, actuary 
New York Life, will handle this topic for 
United States and Canada. 

3. Group Insurance—William J. Gra- 
ham, vice-president the Equitable, will 
discuss its development; and E. E. Ca- 
mack, actuary, Aetna Life, will also talk 
on the general subject. 

4. Social Insurance and Problems 
Connected Therewith.— Among the 
speakers will be J. D. Craig, Metropoli- 
tan Life, who will talk of welfare activi- 
ties for policyholders; George B. Buck, 
consulting actuary for pension funds, will 
discuss the pension and retirement sys- 
tems in this country; W. F. Roeber, 
actuary of the National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance, will talk of com- 
pensation rate-making; A. H. Mowbray, 
actuary, Berkeley, Cal., will discuss com- 
pensation experience rate making; and 
R. A. Hohaus, actuary Metropolitan, will 
embrace the general subject of social in- 
surance. 

5. Under-Average Life Insurange.—R. 
Henderson, vice-president and actuary 
the Equitable, will tell of practical points 
of insuring sub-standard lives; Henry 
Moir, president of United States Life, 
will handle the mortality trend of un- 
der-insured lives; and F. B. Mead, vice- 
president Lincoln National, will discuss 
the development of under-average lives 
in this country. 

6. “Risk Premium” Method of Re-In- 
surance.—This question will be handled 
by J. M. Laird, secretary Connecticut 
General; and L. M. Cathles, president, 
North American Reinsurance Co. 
Rhodes, Hutcheson, Elston and Strong 


Among other speakers will be E. E. 
Rhodes, vice-president Mutual Benefit, 
and W. A. Hutcheson,. vice-president 
Mutual Life, who will tell of life insur- 
ance agency systems in the United 
States; J. S. Elston, assistant actuary, 
Travelers, who will discuss progress of 
actuarial science in this country; and 

Strong, actuary Mutual Life, 
whoe topic is Optional Modes of Settle- 
ment of Life Insurance Policies. 

At the recent meeting of the Actua- 
rial Society Ralph Keffer, assistant actu- 
ary of the Aetna Life, read a paper on 
group sickness insurance; and Arthur 
Hunter told of the insurance of women 
and sub-standard lives in tropical and 
semi-tropical countries. 





SOCIETY HONORS E. J. CLARK 


Ernest J. Clark, manager at Baltimore 
for the John Hancock Mutual Life, and 
a former president of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, is one 
of the new vice-presidents: general of the 
Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution. At the thirty-eighth nation- 
al congress of the society held at-Rich- 
mond last week, he was elected vice- 
president general for the Mid Atlantic 
district comprising Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland and the District of Co- 
lumbia. Mr. Clark, who is president of 
the Maryland Society of the S: A. R.; 


.,,headed the delegation of that state to the . 
aa. CONVENE: | We; 


. 
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Personality An Asset 
To Life Underwriters 


SOMETHING YOU CANNOT BUY 
W. I. Hamilton, V. P., Prudential, Says 
Saturation Point In Life Underwrit- 
ing Has Not Been Reached 





The May luncheon-meeting of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of New Jer- 
sey was held on Friday last at the Rob- 
ert Treat hotel, Newark, and was at- 
tended by more than sixty members and 
guests. 

Paul F. Clark, general agent of the 
John Hancock Mutual in Boston, was 
scheduled to speak but the pressure of 
business forced him to cancel the en- 
gagement at the last minute and Wil- 
lard I. Hamilton, vice-president of The 
Prudential took his place. 

Mr. Hamilton reviewed the changes in 
life insurance selling and the wonder- 
ful growth of the business in the last 
sixty years. He also laid particular 
stress on the cooperation that should -ex- 
ist between the company and the field- 
men. 

Personality 

“One of the greatest assets of a life 
underwriter,” said Mr. Hamilton, “is per- 
sonality. That is something that you 
cannot buy and without this one asset 
a life underwriter cannot make a suc- 
cess in the life insurance business. 

“He must obtain the good will of his 
prospects and tell them how the com- 
pany is investing their money, of the 
yast buildings that are being erected 
with the policyholders’ money, apart- 
ment house mortgages and money that 
is being loaned to farmers to enable 
them to extend their business.” 

Mr. Hamilton also told the members 
that there were more opportunities in the 
life insurance business than in any other 
business that he knew of. A number 
of years ago he said that he came to 
the conclusion that the saturation point 
had been reached in the business bu+ 
as times changed he came to the conclu- 
sion that there was no such thing as 
“saturation point.” 

Old policyholders, he said are taking 
out more life insurance and as the 
younger generation grow up this means 
more insurance and generation after 
generation comes along, all wanting life 
insurance. 

Annual Dinner 

It was announced at the meeting that 
the annual dinner and meeting of the 
association would be held on Monday 
evening, June 13, at the Downtown club. 
The speakers will be two prominent life 
insurance officials, whose names will be 
announced at a later date. 

It was also stated that four or five 
members of the association would be 
permitted to speak ten minutes on any 
subject that they might see fit to talk 
upon. 


E. O. SHERIDAN PROMOTED 

It has been announced by the Mervin 
L. Lane agency of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, that Eugene O. 
Sheridan has been advanced to the po- 
sition of unit manager, serving in the 
capacity of assistant agency manager. 
In addition, he will act as general super- 
visor of all office routine. Mr. Sheridan 
has been in the service of the Equitable 
since July 1, 1918, and was connected 
with the Bayliss agency in New York 
from September 1, 1922, to July 14, 1925. 
He joined the Mervin L. Lane agency 
on the 15th of July, 1925. 








PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 


proposition. 
Address, 


PERMANENT, 


WRITES RING LARDNER 


Charles B. O’Connell Also Successful 
With Others of Bohemian Colony 
At Great Neck, L. I. 


Great Neck, Long Island, is the home 
of Ring Lardner, Sam Harris, Oscar 
Shaw, Herbert Swope and many other 
members of Greater New York’s Bo- 
hemia. 

Charles B. O'Connell of Graham & 
Luther, Brooklyn general agents for the 
Aetna Life, has written many members 
of the colony, including Ring Lardner, 
the humorist. Mr. O’Connell now stands 
sixth in production for the year among 
Aetna agents, although he has only been 
with the company for a period of six 
months. His only previous life insur- 
ance experience was as an_ industrial 
agent. 

Mr. O’Connell is twenty-seven years 
of age. He attributes a large part of his 
success to the assistance he has received 
from his wife who arranges his pros- 
pect cards for him every day and has 
them in logical sequence when he starts 
out in the morning. He is out to lead 
the entire Aetna Life field. 








KEEPS RECORD OF EVERY CALL 


Systematic Work Of Rov D. Housh Of 
Kansas City Agency Of Equitable 
Insurance Co. Of Iowa 
Roy D. Housh of the Kansas City, 
Mo., agency of the Equitable of Towa, 
has kept a record of every call he has 
made since he began soliciting January 
1, 1926. From these records he has made 
an analysis of the sources of his paid-for 
business during the fifteen months end- 
ing April 1, 1927, At a recent agency 

meeting, he presented these figures: 
Source of Business Percentage 
1. Friends, acquaintances and _ tips 
Seale TRON isc sans Sees sates seus 38 
2. Old policyholders and __ their 
friends, mostly cards from office 
on move-ins, age changes, etc., 
and not my own policyholders.. 24 
3. Endless chain, names suggested 
by those other than 1 and 2.... 0 
4. Relatives and their friends..... 8 
5. Employers, fellow employes, and 
competitors in my former business 7 
6 
4 


— 


6. People I spend money with, 

CUP ONE.) cccasackshecaneranes 
7. Unexpected sources, “cold tur- 

OE 6 ines die ada eds ea nen 
8. Church and_= social connections 

mot 4ncluded: GhOVE. .<6.00:0.2.0.00.050 3 

Mr. Housh has used the lead service 
letters of the company systematically 
ever since he entered the business, pre- 
ceding nearly every call with an appro- 
priate letter. He has a record of 55 
weeks of consecutive production. 

His paid-for business in 1926 was 
$203,000 and he has paid for $73,000 to 
May 1, 1927. 





CARRIED $365,000 
Clifford M. Hicks, twenty-eight-year- 
old law partner of former Governor El- 
liott W. Major of Missouri, whose bul- 
let-riddled body was found last week on 
a lonely road in St. Louis county, car- 
ried $365,000 of life insurance. 





DR. F. L. HOFFMAN SAILS 

Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, consulting 
statistician of The Prudential, sailed this 
week from Quebec on the “Empress of 
Scotland” of the Canadian Pacific Line 
to attend the International Actuarial Con- 
ference, which will be held in London 
from June 27 to 30. Dr. Hoffman will 
remain in Europe for two or three 
months. While there he will fly about 
the Continent investigating aircraft mor- 
tality facts. 














Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 











OUR PROGRESS— 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


N recent years The Guardian has experienced a rapid 
growth, the extent of which is suggested in the following 
figures. 


1922 
New Business Paid For $35,431,368 


Business in Force on 
December 3lst .......... $206,310,800 


1926 
$ 71,812,005 


$333,042,886 


Progress such as this is evidence of the efficiency and pro- 
ductivity of the methods provided for our field force. 

We have openings at present for managers in several estab- 
lished territories where we are making plans for development 
consistent with our general increases. 


This may be your opportunity, especially if your training, past 
record and personal finances equip you for managership of an 
established agency. Write in confidence, stating your age, his- 





tory and territory preferred. All details must be given in your 
letter. If not interested yourself, perhaps you know someone 
who might be. We’d appreciate it if you would put us in 
touch with him. 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Founded 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 




















CONSIDER THIS CONTRACT 


You can read in it satisfaction for your policyholders, and for 
yourself the assurance of a contented clientele. Look over and 
compare these terms: 


Any natural death..... Sc imxineeia ee sean $5,000 
Any accidental death..................... 10,000 
Certain accidental deaths................. 15,000 


Accident Benefits, $50 per WEEK (Non-cancellable) 


Also Disability Income, Waiver of Premiums, etc. 


ALL IN ONE POLICY 


Because your prospect quickly sees its advantages, we have 
named this broad United Life contract “A Policy You Can Sell. 
In assuring your clientele’s future, it also assures yours. 


There may be an opportunity in your community. If so, our 
| Vice-President, Eugene E. Reed, will tell you all about it. Write 
him direct—and directly. 


UNITED LIFE 


AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Concord, New Hampshire INQUIRE: 














\ \ 





LASTER 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


founded in 1851, has just completed its Seventy-Fifth Anniversary, with a substantial 
increase in new business over 1925. All previous records have been shattered. This 
great expansion is due in marked degree to the splendid spirit of co-operation between 
the Home Office and the Field Ferce, 

Men contemplating entering the life insurance business would do well to communic ate 
with this fine old Massachusetts company before deciding. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Centenary School Of Dr. George B. Van Arsdall 





_— 


Chicago Tribute To Van Arsdall 
In Honor Of His 100th Class 





Officers of Equitable Society Come on From New 
York; Students in Western Metropolis and 
Alumni Break Production Records for Occa- 
sion; Educator Has Taught 5,000 Men; 
Makes Modest Speech Telling of 
Pleasure He Gets in Touching 
and Influencing So Many 
Lives 


Dr. George B. Van Arsdall. a travel- 
ing school master of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, conductor of one hun- 
dred schools where 5,000 Equitable men 
and women have studied at the fountain 
of insurance wisdom in order that they 
may have a more intelligent comprehen- 
sion of life insurance and put to the test 
of the completed sale their knowledge 
and experience, was not permitted to let 
his centenary course pass into memory as 
an ordinary event. 

It was made a gala occasion on Satur- 
day night of last week. The managers 
and assistants of the ten agencies of the 
Equitable in Chicago gathered at the 
Congress Hotel in that city around the 
banquet board, more than a hundred 
agents who had taken the course being 
among the guests. To further honor this 
modest and. unselfish educator three 
home office executives came .on from 
New York: Frank H. Davis and Dr. 
John A. Stevenson, vice-presidents; and 


W. G. Fitting, superintendent of agen- 
cies, 


Break Some Records 


Then the Van Arsdall alumni made a 
five day drive in which 1,500 of them 
provided $26,000,000 as their method of 
honoring the instructor, and the Chicago 
class itself produced $5,697,835. There 
were 12) in this Chicago class at the be- 
ginning of its three weeks’ course, of 
which 106 were graduated. Their total 
Production was 532 applications. 

According to Dr. John A. Stevenson, 
who was toastmaster, the achievement of 
the Chicago class and that of the alumni, 
were r cord-breakers. 

No class of any kind has written as 
much as $5,697,835 while taking a course, 
Dr. Stevenson said. He also made the 
Statement that Dr. Van Arsdall has 
taught more life insurance men than any 
three other educators, nearly 4,000 of his 
students having received diplomas. 

Wire From Judge Day 

In st tting the speaking, Dr. Steven- 
son read a telegram from President Wil- 
liam A. Day of the Equitable, written 
to Dr. Van Arsdall which was in part 
- follows ‘ 

: ‘Please accept my heartiest congratu- 
sea upon the occasion of your con- 
hee the 100th school for agents and 
of. ,xPression of my deep appreciation 
ot the excellent services that your teach- 
ing has rendered to the Equitable. The 
sreat services which are of the very es- 
oe! of life insurance cannot be ren- 
i th by our field forces unless they are 
ra ipped to act as professional counsel- 
och: © all those who desire to avail them- 
: es of the protection we offer. Knowl- 
mat ee with perfect integrity, 
me an only solid foundation upon 
saath e future of our Society is build- 
Equitable note cfect the truth that 
“(able protection is not for a. day 
ut for always.” 
iscussing the. work and personality 


only b 


In d 





of Dr. Van Arsdall, Mr. Stevenson 
called him a great apostle of underwrit- 
ing, one of the greatest evangelists of 
life insurance. His self-sacrifice was ap- 
preciated by the Equitable, not only at 
the home office but throughout the field. 
Dr. Stevenson then highly praised the 
wife of Dr. Van Arsdall, who was sitting 
at the head table. He told what it meant 
to a man who traveled so much and who 
stayed so long in a place when his home 
life was so happy and gave so much en- 
couragement in his work. 

Harry F. Berls, resident supervisor of 
the Equitable in Chicago, said that the 
Western metropolis felt highly honored 





GEORGE B. VAN ARSDALL 


in having had the 100th Van Arsdall 
school. The work done had been so 
thorough and so satisfactory that the 
managerial staff was grateful and de- 
cidedly appreciative. The students had 
not only been well trained, but were able 
to coin their knowledge into production. 

Superintendent of Agents Fitting in a 
brief address told of the importance of 
efficient training. Life insurance was not 
yet a profession, nor would it be until 
agents everywhere recognized that in- 
surance work is a vocation and not a va- 
cation. The vocational idea had been 
emphasized in the Equitable schools, 
with the result that standards are being 
elevated, knowledge widely disseminated 
and incentives clearly and quickly rec- 
ognized. 

Ovation Given by Banquetters 

When Dr. Van Arsdall was introduced 
the agents rose and cheered. He told 
of the manner in which students are 
graded, viz.: knowledge of the business 
and ability to perform. 

Both are desirable, but the choice be- 
tween the two went to performance. As 


an example he said that the chief honor 
student of the Chicago class hasn’t much 
knowledge of the business, speaks Eng- 
lish with some difficulty but he writes 
insurance with ease. This student, who 
was introduced at the dinner, is John M. 
Dayiantis, a Greek, who was an electrical 
contractor in Idaho when he joined the 
Equitable. An agent in trying to sell 
him insurance impressed him with the 
nobility of the insurance calling. The 
“you can help humanity idea” struck him 
so forcefully that he went into the busi- 
ness. The fact that life insurance acts 
so quickly when needed—the immediate 
payment in case of death; the arrival of 
the income check on the dot when that 
kind of insurance has been purchased, 
proved decidedly attractive and Dayian- 
tis found he could sell on first inter- 
view. During the War he was a radio 
instructor in army camps. He first heard 
Van Arsdall in Salt Lake City; then 
attended one of his schools in Chicago 
some time ago, and he also went through 
the 100th school. 


Human Contacts 


Dr. Van Arsdale said he could not have 
done what he has without the co-opera- 
tion and intelligent sympathy of Dr. Ste- 
venson and others at the home office. 
Dr. Stevenson made the instructors and 
presented them with freedom in their 
work which was stimulating. Van Ars- 
dall felt that one of his great encour- 
agements was the inspiration, which was 
furnished by opportunities of contact 
with so many lives. 

“Touching the lives of so manv people 
and doing what I could to mould them 
in the right direction was inspiration and 
compensation enough for any man,” ‘he 
said. 

“There are three kinds of insurance 
agents,” said Dr. Van Arsdall. “They 
are (a) those who know and use what 
they have. They create inspiration; (b) 
those who know and do not use what 
they have. They create indignation: (c) 
those who neither know nor use. They 
excite opportunity. 

“You all have more bility than you 
think you have,” he said. 

In conclusion Dr. Van Arsdall publicly 
thanked his wife for her loyalty and en- 
couragement. 


F. H. Davis Makes Concluding 


Address 
The concluding speaker was Vice- 
President Frank H. Davis, introduced 


bv Dr. Stevenson. who praised Mr. Da- 
vis’ whole-hearted, enthusiastic support 
of him in the development and help in 
giving training and called Mr. Davis the 
greatest leader of men in life insurance. 

Vice-President Davis said he had 
known Dr. Van Arsdall well for years 
and the longer he knew him the more 
he was impressed hy the educator’s abil- 
ity to make nien feel the power of life 
insurance as well as to extend their 
knowledge of it. 

The job of teaching life insurance is 
not an easv one, especially when the stu- 
dents are Equitable agents, manv of the 
students already being successful men. 
The average ignoramus, and the very 
young man is patient enough with teach- 
ing, but the exnerienced man, the adult, 
much developed mind, frequently balks 
at having to learn something new. Too 
many are content to be satisfied with the 
belief that they can get by with what 
they alreadv know. therefore do not wel- 
come new ideas. Tn conclusion Mr. Da- 
vis conveyed to Dr. Van Arsdall the 
thanks of the Equitable, saving: 

“What you have done has been of 
far greater value to the Equitable be- 
cause of your capacity to share your 
knowledge happily, sympathetically and 
helnfully with those who have studied 
under you.” 

The dinner concluded with the nresen- 
tation to Dr. Van Arsdall and his wife 
of a large basket of flowers from the 
students of the 100th class. 


Dr. Van Arsdall Spent 
25 Years in Ministry 


THEN BECAME INSURANCE MAN 





Rode 14 Miles a Day to Attend Old 
Center College in Kentucky; 
Teaching Theories 





George B. Van Arsdall, who has con- 
ducted one hundred different schools for 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
since 1919, has the distinction of having 
seen 3,850 students graduated under his 
direction. It all grew out of an invita- 
tion he received from the late John B. 
Lunger and William E. Taylor, vice-pres- 
idents of the Society, to come to New 
York and conduct classes in life insur- 
ance principles and salesmanship for 
soldiers and sailors who were returning 
from the World War. 


The first classes held were under quite 
a handicap as there was little at the 
time which could be used in the way of 
text books. However, some of the Equi- 
table’s most able personal producers and 
several of the present managers were 
among the pupils of the early schools. 

“The Home Office officials and generai 
agents and managers were patient, sym- 
pathetic and co-operative in helping me 
to furnish some kind of instruction,” said 
Dr. Van Arsdall in a conversation this 
week in Chicago with The Eastern Un- 
derwriter. “Gradually these schools were 
extended to all parts of the country and 
participated in not only by new recruits 
of the agencies but by managers, big and 
little producers.” 

The representative of the Home Office 
who was particularly identified with this 
work at the. time was Albert G. Borden 
who is now agency instructor of the 
Metropolitan district, and who not only 
teaches large classes but is an important 
personal producer. Last year he paid 
for $800,000 of business and he will prob- 
ably write $1,000,000 in 1927. 


His Background 


Dr. Van Arsdall had a background 
which made educational training easy 
for him. Born on a farm near Har- 
rodsburg, Ky., his father was of Hol- 
land-Dutch descent and his mother of 
German and English descent. There 
were four brothers and three sisters. Al- 
though his father was a plain, hard-work- 
ing farmer his parents appreciated the 
value of an education for their children 
and gave each one of them a college 
education. George B, Van Arsdall and 
one of his brothers rode fourteen miles 
each day on horseback to attend old 
Center College at Danville, Ky. In de- 
scribing this stage of his career Dr. Van 
Arsdall said to The Eastern Under- 
writer: 

“We did not motor. to college in a 
high-power machine nor have electric 
lights to study by at night. When we 
got home from college at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon we spent until dinner time” 
working on the farm and doing chores 
and did our studying by lamp light at 
night. The necessity of getting what we 
needed at the price of hardwork and 
under difficulties was one of the most 
valuable arrangements in our education. 
T received a degree of A. B. from Center 
College in 1888 and in 1891 the honorary 
degree of M. A. 

“After being graduated from Center 
College I spent two years in the Theo- 
logical School of the Christian Church at 
Lexington, Ky., known as the Bible Col- 
lege. There I received a degree in 1890 
and. became a minister.” rea 


Why He Became An Agent - - 


For-a quarter of a century. -Dr; ‘Van: 
Arsdall was a clergyman.: His: last; pas- 
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torate was with the Central Christian 
Church of Denver, Colo. After being a 
minister for three years he took a three 
year post-graduate course at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Asked by The Eastern Underwriter 
why he gave up the ministry after spend- 
ing sO many years in preaching and why 
he became a life insurance man Dr. Van 
Arsdall said: 

“Early in my work as a clergyman I 
observed that most ministers ceased to 
grow after they passed middle-life and 
decided then that while I had prepared 
myself for the ministry I would not fin- 
ish my career in that high profession. 
In 1915 I decided to go into some kind 
of business. Resigning from my pastor- 
ate to take effect in six months I began 
to cast about for some business into 
which I might enter. After considering 
a number of things I fixed upon the life 
insurance work. Perhaps you would be 
interested to know why. In the main 
I would say because of two things: First: 
My previous training and experience 
fitted me to deal with men, and again I 
had always chafed under the limitations 
of the minister to realize his own ideals. 
By this I mean that while there is noth- 
ing more fundamental than character 
which the Church builds I longed for the 
opportunity to open avenues by which 
the misfortunes which poverty and death 
entail upon people of good character 
could be avoided. Life insurance appeal- 
ed to me as a field of the highest useful- 
ness in a realm where people are most 
helpless. It is needless to say that my 
hopes in this direction have been more 
than realized.” 

Was a Successful Agent 


Dr. Van Arsdall’s life insurance career 
began on September 26, 1915, when he 
took a contract with the Equitable So- 
ciety and began soliciting insurance in 
Denver. He fit into the new work im- 
mediately and took a quick liking for it. 
In his first eight months he qualified for 
the Century Club and in the following 
April went to New York to attend the 
annual meeting of the club members of 
the Equitable. In the preceding June 
he had met Vice-President John B. Lun- 
ger and Secretary William A. Alexander 
in Denver, spending several days with 
them trout fishing in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. In November, 1916, William E. 
Taylor, then head of the agency divi- 
sion, invited him to come to New York 
and study the business of life insurance 
at the Home Office. The following Jan- 
uary he was sent to visit agencies 
throughout the country for short meet- 
ings of three or four days. In February, 
1919, as has before been stated in this 
article, he was invited to New York to 
conduct classes in life insurance princi- 
ples and salesmanship for the soldiers 
and sailors returning from the World 
War. 

That was the beginning of the Van 
Arsdall classes, which have now grown 
to a hundred in number. In discussing 
the popularity of the classes, Dr. Van 
Arsdall said: 

Vice-President Stevenson’s Stimulating 
Influence 


“As far as I can sense there has been 
practically no criticism of the Equitable’s 
educational efforts, due largely, I think, 
to the fact that a course of instruction 
was not foisted upon the Field Forces as 
a cut and dried affair from the Home 
Office. The system of training was built 
upon the experience of men in the Field. 
The Managers and Field Forces felt, and 
rightly so, that this was their work they 
were contributing to it. 

“Second Vice-President John A. Stev- 
enson came to the Equitable in 1920, and 
to him is due full credit for capitalizing 
the favorable sentiment which had been 
created toward field instruction and or- 
ganizing the material which we were 
using then, and bringing new material to 
our use into the present highly devel- 


oped and well articulated course of in- 
struction. When these schools were first 
instituted there was no demand from the 
field for them, and why should there 
have been? We had no complete course 
of instruction and no experience as to 
the value of such training. As you doubt- 
less know, the Equitable now has four 
instructors in the field—Albert G. Bor- 
den of Metropolitan New York, J. C. 
Hickey and J. W. Nolan. It is certainly 
a long step forward from the beginning 
of nothing to the present where the serv- 
ices of. four men are required to meet 
the demands for agency field classes.” 

In commenting upon his school work, 
his experiences and his theory of educa- 
tion, Dr. Van Arsdall said: 

“The schools are of three weeks’ du- 
ration, the sessions being held from nine 
to twelve a. m., divided into three periods 
of one hour each. The subjects discussed 
in these periods are, first, The Functions 
of Life Insurance; second, The Princi- 
ples and Policies of Life Insurance; third, 
Salesmanship. 


Mottoes Which Have Guided Him 


“IT could give you many incidents of 
keen interest concerning my experiences 
in these various schools, but perhaps you 
will be more interested to know my per- 
sonal theory as to the method and value 
of training. When I was in my first year 
at old Center College at Danville, Ky., 
I had an offer to teach a country school 
at $35 per month, which was to a farmer 
boy more money than I thought there 
was in the world. I wanted to accept 
the position, but my father and mother 
said, ‘Don’t do it; prepare yourself for 
the larger things that will come to you 
and you will never regret it.’ I will al- 
ways be grateful for their advice. The 
words of Lincoln are always printed on 
the blackboard in my school room: ‘I will 
study and prepare myself, for some day 
my chance will come.’ 

“T am a thorough believer in prepared- 
ness, and thorough preparedness at that. 
One of our common human faults is su- 
perficiality. It is my theory that the 
man who sees the thing through is the 
man who is most apt to follow through. 
I thoroughly enjoy everything about my 
work, and while golf and trout fishing 
give me a tremendous kick, they do not 
begin to thrill me like an idea does. It 
is my conviction that an instructor should 
know his subject so thoroughly that the 
technique of the instruction is automatic 
and then he can give all of his attention 
to his students. I can truthfully say that 
in my instruction in the class room I 
am not conscious of the city where I 
am working or the room in which the 
class is held or the subject matter that 
is under. discussion. My thought is 
wholly on the students. I have often 
been asked if this work does not become 
monotonous. It certainly would if my 
thought was on the technique or the 
subject matter, but there is no monotony 
in watching and controlling the reactions 
of people whom you are training. I never 
grow tired of my work, but go to it each 
morning with as much relish as I would 
to playing a game of golf or casting a 
fly for an unsuspecting trout. 

“I try always to keep the spirit of 
comaraderie strong in the class room. 
We have singing, competition in writing 
business, friendly exchange of wits and 
banter of humor. Sometimes in the most 
serious parts of instruction, when I see 
that their minds are heavy from concen- 
tration, I will find the place to interject 
the most absurd story. The explosion of 
the laugh takes off all the tension. 

“My theory of education is that while 
the principles of truth are the same, no 
two men will see them the same or ex- 
plain them in the same way. What I 
try to do is to have the students see the 
principles for themselves and leave it to 
them to think out and make their own 
application of it. This I do in the class 
room by asking individuals to explain 


certain things and then explain their ex- 
planation. I have them interview me on 
sales proposals, analyze cases and ex- 
plain their analysis. My definition of 
training is “The trained man is the man 
who has learned how to learn and how 
effectively to apply what he learns to 
the accomplishment of the purpose that 
he had in view in learning it.’ 


His Wife’s Interest and Assistance 


“Tt is most gratifying to me that men 
will come a second and third time to 
take the schools. I have noticed the 
marked change in the attitude of Equita- 
ble salesmen*toward the profession of 
life underwriting. The ideals of service 
that are now commonplace among our 
underwriters are most gratifying. Men 
who five or six years ago were writing a 
large volume of business are now writing 
much larger and far better fitted to the 
needs of their clients. These are real 
compensations. 

“T feel that it would be a hopeless task 
to try to name those who have contrib- 
uted most to the success of my one hun- 
dred schools. Everybody in the Equita- 
ble has been thoroughly sympathetic and 
has co-operated in the things we have 
done. Mrs. Van Arsdall has been one 
of my most valuable critics in develop- 
ing the work that I have done. She 
often travels with me and has on sev- 
eral occasions taken the course of in- 
struction and during the school given me 
the benefit of her suggestions concern- 
ing my work. Our residence is at In- 
dianapolis and we are the fortunate par- 
ents of one son, L. B. Van Arsdall, who 
is married and connected with the Kel- 
logg Van Winkle Agency at Los An- 
geles.” 





EQUITABLE COURSE OUTLINED 


Four Weeks’ Training in New York 
School and Three Weeks in 
Outside Schools 

The following is a brief outline of the 
field courses for agents of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society: 





Duration of Training: 
New: York school: 
Saturday. 
Schools outside of New York: Three 
weeks including Saturday. 


Four weeks except 


Hours: 

8:45 a. m. to 11 a. m. 

8:45 a. m. to 10 a. m.—First period. 

10 a. m. to 10:15 a. m—Recess. 

10:15 a. m. to 11 a. m—Second pe- 
riod. 

Afternoons devoted to soliciting. 
Enrollment: 

Optional for both new and experienced 
agents, but recommendation of manager 
necessary. 

In schools outside of New York City, 
we endeavor to limit the enrollment to 
30 or 40. 

In New York City, we find it necessary 
to raise this limit to approximately 40 
or 45. 

Curriculum: 

First period (8:45 to 10 a. m.) devoted 
to a study of the Principles of Life In- 
surance. This involves study of the rate 
book, mortality table, several life insur- 
ance policy forms and the manner in 
which the rates for each are derived. 

The second period (10:15 to 11 a. m.) 
given over to salesmanship—sales talks, 
selling points of the various policies and 
by what means human needs are best 
served. Specific cases are analyzed. 
Sales talks given by members of the 
class. 

Literature Used: - 

(Expenditure for books met by indi- 
vidual agents.) 

Equitable Field Course. 

Alexander’s “Life Insurance—What It 

Is and Does.” 
Stevenson’s “Selling Life Insurance.” 


How to Start Selling—a sales manual 
for Equitable agents. 

Guaranteeing the Family Income—a 
sales manual for Equitable agents, 

Agent’s Manual. 

Huebner’s “Human Values 
ness.” 

Sample Policy Forms. 

Requirements for Successful Completion 

of Course: 


A satisfactory mark in a final exam- 
ination of 100 questions. Unsatisfactory 
attendance record disqualifies an agent 
and ‘drops him from the roll. 


Awards: 


To agents who have written at least 
$25,000 of business on no less than five 
cases a diploma is issued on satisfactory 
completion of the course. All others re- 
ceive a certificate of attendance, but it 
is stipulated that if $25,000 of business 
on not less than five cases is produced 
within three months from the completion 
of the course, a diploma will be granted 
to replace the certificate. 


in Busi- 





TRAINED VS. UNTRAINED 





Basis of Study of 821 Agents of Equita- 
ble Society Who Have Taken 
Educational Course 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
has made public a basis of study of 821 
agents, 524 of whom completed the field 
school. In the survey printed below 
those who took the course are described 

s “trained”; the others as “untrained.” 
Basis of Study: Number: 821 agents— 

524 having completed the Field School 

(hereafter called “trained”); 297 not 

attending the school (hereafter called 
“untrained”). 


N. _ i Outside New York 
Trained . 282 
Untrained . He ‘as 152 
Total’ .co<cses 387 434 


Dates of Contract: 1923, 1924, 1925. 

Time of Training: At any time during 
the first year of contract. 

Results: 

1. During their first contract year, 
trained agents write on the average 
44.3% more business than untrained 
agents. 

Average Volume of Business—First 12 

Months: 

Trained Agents ..... $102,624 $138,633 

Untrained Agents .. 71,095 73,600 

2. During their second contract year 
trained agents write on the average 
40.8% more business per month than un- 
trained agents. 

Average Monthly Production—Second 


Year: 

N.Y. Outside 
Niet N.Y. 
"Brandy .Aa. use eeewaes $10,042 $10,235 
Wealeawied scaeussace 7,109 7,28 

% increase trained over 
UNEPAING o's. 5.00 neds 41.2 404 
3. Within comparable = pro: iuction 
classes the average monthly prod: luction 
of trained agents after training 1: Y 


greater than that of untrained agents for 

the same period. The increase is espe 

cially marked in the lower production 

groups. 

Increase in Average Monthly Proc: netion 
After Training Month Outside \. 


Trained, Unt: ained, 
Per Cent. Per A: 


Production Class A — 157.9. 0. 
Production Class B 42.9 192 
Production Class C 2.9 115 
Production Class D 12.0 —284 
Production Clas E —238 —394 
192.4 43.0 

Average ......- 38.5 86 


(Continued on page 11) 
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Har‘ford’s Cordial 
Reception To Ad Men 


HOSPITALITY FOR CONFERENCE 





Three Days Of Discussion And Papers; 
Representative List Of Companies 
Attended Convention 





Hartford, home of so many insurance 
companies and sold to the idea of in- 
surance aS is no other city in America, 
extended itself to make members of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference feel at 
home at the three days’ convention the 
Conference had in Hartford this week. 
The Conference, on its part, turned out 
a registration which was decidedly rep- 
resentative of all divisions of. the in- 
surance business. Those who had reg- 
istered up to Monday afternoon follow: 


J. W. Longnecker and A. W. Spalding, the 
Hartford Fire and Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity. ae 

Edwin S. Gault, Fire Association. 

Charles C. Fleming, Life Insurance Co. of 
Virginia. ) 

Frank J. Price, Jr., The Prudential. : 

Cliford Elvins and K. W. Partin, Imperial 
Life. 

W. W. Ellis and Ralph Richmond, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

C. E. Rickerd, Standard Accident. 

S. C. Doolittle, Fidelity & Deposit. 

H. E. Taylor, American of Newark. : 

Thomas McIlvaine, Eastern Film Corporation. 

L, A. Jacobs, Southland Life. 

W. B. Richardson, Pilot Life. 

A. T. Haley, Jefferson Standard. 

H. A. Warner, Maryland Casualty. 

E. Chester Sparver and K. M. Mathus, Con- 
necticut Mutual. z 

J. Stinson Scott, N. A. White and Alice 
Roche, Provident Mutual. é 

William F. Roehrer, Jr., Fidelity & Casualty. 

L, Tillinghast, Great American Indemnity. 

§. A. Swisher, Jr., Equitable Life of Lowa. 


ws E. Freeman and F. S. Ennis, America 
ore. 

C. H. Munsell and J. A. Young, Monarch 
Accident. 

W. W. Darrow, Home. 

C. S. Weech, New Amsterdam. 

H. M. Emmons, Mutual Life of Baltimore. 


M. A. Condit, Commercial Union. 
H. V. Chapman, Ohio Farmers. 
Luther B. Little, Metropolitan Life. 
iJ: Doyle, Western & Southern, | 
. J. Bradley, Home Life of America. 
C. S. Crummett, American Mutual Liability. 
David P. Butler, Boston. 
Clarence A. Palmer, C. H. Marston, Insur- 
ance Co. of North America. : 
John T. Hutchinson, Insurance Federation. 
Arthur H. Reddall, Equitable Society. 
H. C. Welch, American Bankers. 
Felix Rothschild, Sun Life. 
H. Putnam, John Hancock. 
John Hall Woods, Great Northern Life. 
John C. Slattery, Guardian Life. 
B. N. Mills, Bankers of Iowa. 
C. W. Van Beynum, Edwin Herns and 
George E. Chisholm, Travelers. 


Dr. W. H. Hazard, New England Mutual. 

H. J. O'Neill, Merchants Life. 

C. §. S. Miller, North British & Mercantile. 

Mrs. H. J. Woodward, National Life of Ver- 
mont. 

E. A. Collins, New York. 

J. M. liaines, London Guarantee & Accident. 

F. E. Garrett and M. C. Baker, Connecticut 
General. 

Miss C. L. Noyes, Union Cooperative. 


E: H. Callom, Life & Casualty Insurance Co. 


John } _ Knox, Phoenix (Fire) of Hartford. 
C. L. Mayfield, Federal Mutual. 
Ray C Ureher, Boston Insurance Co. 


J. H.C istle-Graham, London Life. 
Arthur Neugebauer, Globe Indemnity. 
oA. W. Camus, North American Life. 
- V. Carlier, National Life. 
yin Soper and C. T. Steven, 
utual, 
Hartford Ad Club A Joint Host 


In addition to a program which was 
crowded with events, with interesting 
Papers and discussion, there was plenty 
of opportunity for Hartford to show hos- 
= and it took advantage of it. This 
€gan on Sunday afternoon with a re- 
ception to the visitors by the Hartford 
Advertising Club, the women being re- 
celved by Miss Anna B. Sands, a direc- 
= of the club and chairman of the la- 
les reception committee. 

& he luncheon on Tuesday was a joint 
Lik” of the Hartford Advertising Club, 
Ade Underwriters and the Insurance 

vertising Conference, 
we Wednesday there was a trip to 
€ Strathmore Paper Mills. 

a ome of the addresses and discussions 
at the Conference are found elsewhere 
in this paper, 

eae IN THREE STATES 
Ph Union Labor Life has been li- 
bi ed in Maryland, District of Colum- 
1a and New Jersey, 


Pheonix 


Will Write $2,000,000 
On “Repeat” Business 


WHAT PENNELL HOPES TO DO 





New York Agent Tells Ad Men That 
Journalistic Principles Help Him 
in Selling 





Frank W. Pennell of the Life Insur- 
ance Associates, New York, in an ad- 
dress before the Insurance Advertising 
Conference, Monday afternoon, said he 
believed that life insurance selling is ba- 
sically “applied journalism,” and that the 
largest and most successful producers of 
life insurance are and always have men 
with newspaper instincts rather than so- 
called super-salesmen. Mr. Pennell de- 
clared he would stand by his conviction 
despite the popular notion that “all peo- 
ple are prospects for life insurance and 
that the volume of business .a particu- 
lar agent will write will be in direct pro- 
portion to his mastery of the principle 
of so-called ‘scientific selling.’ 

Speaking of the principle of “scientific 
selling” as the basis of success in life 
insurance, Mr. Pennell remarked: 

“While admitting that many of these 
principles have their uses and their ad- 
vantages, I believe that far too much em- 
phasis has been placed upon them. I, for 
one, resent the fact that so much mys- 
tery is today being placed about the sell- 
ing of life insurance. I question serious- 
ly the value of most of the high powered 
methods of selling. I dispute as untrue 
the theory that practically all men can 
be sold if handled ‘scientifically” and I 
predict an early return to some of the 
old-fashioned, unobtrusive and _ quiet 
methods that mark the work of the men 
who year in and year out swing the big 
production in our business—the kind of 
business that stays ‘put,’ that fits and 
satisfies the purchaser, and that reflects 
itself favorably in the mortality and 
lapse records of the companies.” 

“Star Producers” Good Reporters 

“Years of observation and study of the 
sales methods of others,” continued Mr. 
Pennell, “as well as the results which 
have obtained for me in my own work, 
convince me that star producers are, in 
newspaper parlance ‘star reporters. They 
work their beats!’ They inquire. They 
investigate. They dig up facts about 








W. S. DIGGS PRESIDENT 





Pennsylvania Federation Elects Officers; 
W. H. Kingsley Of Penn Mutual 
On Board Of Directors 

The Insurance Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania at its convention this week in 
Philadelphia elected W. S. Diggs of 
Pittsburgh, president; Frank D. Buser 
of Philadelphia, vice-president; G. R. 
Dette of Philadelphia, second vice- 
president. The directors are W. : 
Kingsley, vice-president of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life; W. R. Harper, general agent 
Aetna Life, Philadelphia; Earle Schaef- 
fer, general agent Fidelity Mutual, Har- 
risburg. 

Mrs. Mary Fireng was elected assis- 
tant secretary, a newly created position. 
She has been with the Pennsylvania 
Federation five years, and was closely 
associated with G. R. Dette when he was 
secretary. 





others. They uncover situations. They 
eliminate the unfit from the fit, They 
know the motives that induce men to 
buy insurance at a certain time. Simi- 
larly, a good life insurance producer con- 
tinually ‘scoops’ his competitor. He 
knows about the changes that go on in 
the business world before they ‘break’ 
as a general news; he knows who is 
making money and so has buying power; 
he knows about the new babies, the en- 
gagements, the marriages; he locates the 
new generation as it leaves the high 
schools and universities to enter busi- 
ness. He can ‘scent’ a sale as easily as 
my Scotch golfing partner can retrieve 
his lost ball. By observation, by ques- 
tioning, yes, and by imagination, he also 
determines—which is quite as important 
—those people whom he should avoid— 
those who have enough insurance, or too 
much; those who are too selfish to be 
unselfish in respect to their families; 
those who are morally or physically un- 
fit; those sliding backward instead of 
ahead; those countless others commonly 
classified as unhatchable china eggs.” 


Urges Reading Of Periodicals 


Mr. Pennell referred to trade papers 
and other insurance publications and the 
important part they play in the affairs of 
an insurance editor or advertising man. 

“It is not enough that a man know 
his own company,” said the speaker, “its 
policies, its rates, and its practices, but 
he should read his trade papers re- 
ligiously—and no business is more sin- 
gularly blessed than ours in this respect 
—and he should also study the many 
other publications that are available, to 
the end that he is at all times abreast 
of his profession and able to discuss in- 
telligently with his clientele trends and 
changes that are of concern and of value 
to them. Much indeed would I send out 
tc my readers on the question of the 
special options of my company’s con- 
tracts. Stories, in vivid picture form, and 
what those options mean when worked 
into income form. Stories, every issue! 
For in those special options lie the great 
motives that induce men to buy insur- 
ance and to keep it inviolate, once 
bought. 

“I would keep hammering away with 
those pictures—even at the risk of reit- 
eration, which is a price no editor likes 
to pay—-because with only four or five 
per cent, if that, of the life insurance of 
this country on an income basis today 
—the talking points are innumerable; the 
benefits to the insured, invaluable and 
sorely needed; and the rewards to the 
agent, immeasurable.” 

The speaker was not much impressed 
by high-pressure sales methods, and 
thought that those who employ such 
methods fail to realize that the greatest 
principle in merchandising is the build- 
ing of a clientele. 

“As a rule where a sale is a forced 
sale,” he said, “the salesman is through 
for all time. He never can hope to come 
back to the same buyer and if he does it 
will do him no good. On the other hand, 
if he has had as his primal objective the 
taking of that man off the market per- 
manently, in respect to his competition; 
if he has made of that man a friend; if 
he has permitted. that man to do some 
of the thinking and some of the choos- 
ing; if he has sold to that man the 
thought of service, and then has lived up 
to it’ faithfully afterwards—then he has 
achieved two of the greatest objectives 











The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Columbian National Agents can offer the best in 
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Columbian National Policies make selling easier. 
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in selling: First, he has assured himself 
of the new business that will come from 
that man with the passage of the years 
and, secondly, he has made of that man 
a friend who wil! take pleasure in bring- 
ing his friends into the fold. In this 
respect it might be interesting if I men- 
tion that out of sales last year of ap- 
proximately $1,500,000, over one million 
of this business was written on the lives 
of old policyholders and I fully expect 
this year to exceed the two million mark 
in repeat business. 
Standardization of Salesmen 

“It has further been my observation 
that over the past fifteen years there 
has been a tendency toward the stand- 
ardization of salesmen. In others words, 
it would seem to me that there has been 
a marked disposition to attempt to turn 
out salesmen on the same theory that 
Henry Ford turns out cars; that is, a 
piece of human machinery built accord- 
ing to standard specifications. 

“Tf I were again an editor, in prefer- 
ence to this idea, I think that I should 
be inclined to urge every man to develop 
himself along natural lines. I think I 
should undertake to say to my readers 
that there are as many methods of sell- 
ing life insurance as there are men in the 
business. I think I should caution the 
agent against throwing into the discard 
those methods which were creatures of 
his own personality and intellect in order 
to take on those of others who perhaps 
had made a little larger place in the sun 
for themselves.” 





CANADA INSTITUTIONAL ADS 





J. H. Castle Graham Says $25,000 Addi- 
tional Has Been Appropriated For 
Farm Ads And Health Doctrine 
J. H. Castle Graham of the London 
Life, a member of the Canadian life in- 
surance institutional advertising commit- 
tee, told the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference in Hartford what the commit- 
tee is doing and has done. The work 
began in 1921 when all Canadian com- 
panies decided to spend $50,000, based 
upon their premium income. It was de- 
cided to place the advertising direct in- 
stead of through an agency. This was 
done by a committee consisting of Clif- 
ford Elvins, Imperial Life; F. T. Stan- 
ford, Canada Life; B. W. N. Grigg, Mu- 
tual Life of Canada; and Mr. Graham, 
who at the time was secretary of the 
Canadian Association of Life Under- 

writers. 

The first copy was written by Mr. 
Graham. At the present time the com- 
mittee has a free lance writer who works 
under its direction. 

In the spring of 1927 the committee 
decided to extend this campaign and 
$25,000 additional has been appropriated. 
The extension of the work will be to 
inaugurate a health conservation cam- 
paign and to go into farm paper adver- 
tising. 





EMPLOYE MAGAZINE MEETING 
A conference of editors of employe 
magazines will meet on June 3 at the 
Metropolitan Life, 1 Madison avenue. 
At the morning and afternoon sessions 
representatives in different lines of com- 
mercial activity will discuss the problems 
of employe magazines and various meth- 
ods of eliminating waste. Dr. Lee Gal- 
loway, vice-president of the Ronald 
Press will speak at the luncheon. 


HART DISCUSSES PROGRAMS 

Hugh D. Hart, the new vice-president 
of the Penn Mutual, discussed program 
insurance at the Round-Table meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Insurance Days. Mr. 
Hart stated that he believed a program 
should be very simple and suited to peo- 
ple of limited means. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL IN JUNE 

Announcement is made of the Charles 
J. Rockwell School of Life Insurance 
which will open on Monday, June 13, in 
Chicago. The Rockwell school will deal 
with practical salesmanship and classes 
will be interspersed by the actual solici- 
tation of business by those attending the 
school. 
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Tells How to Check 
Insurance Advertising 


SAYS WAY IS TO STUDY AGENT 





C. W. Van Beynum, Travelers Publicity 
Manager, Gives Ad Conference Some 
Of ideas Used in his Company 





C. W. Van Beynum, publicity manager 
of the Travelers, gave an interesting talk 
Monday to the insurance Advertising 
Conference on the subject of checking in- 
surance advertising with successful sales 
methods. He spoke in part as follows: 

“The rule of thumb in the preparation 
of an advertisement has frequently been 
borrowed from the gospel of oral selling. 
This rule, whether applied to the prepara- 
tion of a leaflet, a booklet or a display in 
a periodical is that the advertisement must 
first get attention, second arouse interest, 
third create desire, and fourth induce ac- 
tion. How shall we check this rule in the 
field ? 

Know the Agents 

“The way to check insurance advertis- 
ing in the field is to know agents and to 
know their ways. There is no better way 
of making their acquaintance and of learn- 
ing their methods than to live with them 
and be one of them; to actually sell some 
insurance yourself. By the way, there is 
nothing that will elevate the agent in your 
own estimation quite like this experience. 

“For the advertising man the excursion 
into the realm of insurance salesmen and 
the experiment in insurance salesmanship 
need not be of long duration, but con- 
tacts should be renewed constantly. ‘This 
method of checking advertising in the field 
is not a theory but a practice in the or- 
ganization with which I am connected. 

We find that among the ways good in- 
surance salesmen gain attention is by a 
crisp statement of some fact of interest 
to the prospect. In advertisement we can 
make this statement either verbally or 
pictorally. If you will check the one 
method against the other you will prob- 


ably decide to employ a picture every 
time it is possible. The picture does not 
stop you from also using the title or the 
verbal statement. In fact, frequently the 
picture cannot be made to make the en- 
tire statement. It very often needs the 
help of some aptly chosen words. 


“Next we find that the successful in- 
surance salesman begins to expatiate on 
the form of insurance that the prospect 
needs, and how the particular policy and 
the service of the particular company 
which the agent represents meets the 
prospect’s needs. He has jumped from 
creating desire for just insurance to cre- 
ating desire for a certain policy of in- 
surance. 

“It is not difficult in the preparation of 
an advertisement to follow the selling 
course that the agent followed in both the 
arousing of interest and the creation of 
desire. The inducing of action through 
an advertisement is not quite as easy. in 
fact, it is frequently impossible in the in- 
surance business. But we may well study 
the methods which successful agents use 
to induce action, 

“When we come to inject the emotional 
appeal into our advertisement we find that 
it can frequently be made to help gain 
attention, help arouse interest, and help 
create desire as well as to help induce 
action. While I have emphasized the ad- 
vantages of the emotional advertisement, 
let me say that the advertisement must 
contain something more. The adverise- 
ment must carry with it logical conviction 
because the man who is induced to buy 
insurance must explain to himself the 
next day, the next week or the next time 
the premium comes due why he took this 
insurance. 

“Let us check this statement in the field 
also and we find out that some of the 
men who are most successful in getting 
applications for insurance have very 
heavy lapse ratios; that their business 
does not stay; and when we study such 
men we usually find that they employ 
only the emotional appeal. If we check 
with some men who are not as big pro- 


Direct Mail Proves 
Stimulus to New Agents 


MISS ROCHE TELLS AD MEN 
Campaign Has Been Decided Success in 
Paret Agency of Camden; Her 
Intensive Circularization 


Miss Alice E. Roche, sales promotion 
manager of the Louis F. Paret Agency, 
Provident Mutual in Camden, whose 
work along direct mail lines is well 
known to every member of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference, told the life 
group meeting of the conference Tues- 
day afternoon at Hartford that the day 
is not far distant when companies, agen- 
cies and agents will be conspicuous by 
their absence if they are not doing direct 
mail work. 

This method of sales promotion is a 
decided success in the Paret Agency. 
Twenty new men are being trained and 
started in the field at this time and in 
case after case the agency’s direct mail 
campaign proved to be a very great in- 
ducement to them to start selling life in- 
surance. 

“Each agent is allowed a quota of 250 
prospects for his direct mail mill,” said 
Miss Roche. “These prospects can be 
of his own choosing, or, if he prefers, 
we will select names for him and submit 
them to him for his approval. In order 
to be able to submit worth-while names, 
we have built up and are constantly in- 
creasing a reservoir of leads which num- 
bers many thousands and which had as 
its nucleus the members of the leading 
organizations of New Jersey—commer- 
cial, civic, industrial, professional, agri- 
cultural, etc. 

“This reservoir is classified alphabeti- 
cally by the name of the prospect, geo- 
graphically by his location and_ topically 





ducers but who: build solid accounts we 
find that they frequently sell chiefly 
through a logical appeal.” 


—- 
— 


by his occupation or interest. This per- 
mits us to have what we choose tv call 
an ‘approach proof’ lead reservoir. We 
are thereby enabled to cater to the can- 
vassing whims of agents from the siand- 
point of occupational groups, locilities 
or otherwise.” 

Miss Roche explained that a letter js 
sent to each prospect every six wecks in 
the name of the agent. She has a ‘le of 
some fifty letters and the selection of the 
letters for each prospect is an individual 
matter, being made on the basis of the 
information which she has concerning 
that prospect. After a series of !ctters 
has been completed, the prospect’s name 
is given to the agent with a complete 
keyed record of the letters that have 
been sent, as well as a complete ‘ile of 
the letters. This enables the agent with- 
in half an hour’s time to acquaint himself 
with the actual letters which have béen 
sent in his name to the prospect. 

Miss Roche feels that this campaign is 
fundamentally sound from the theoretical 
side and practically impervious from the 
mechanical side to the flaws which creep 
into such direct mail advertising and dis- 
count its value. And yet she is not sit- 
ting back in smug complacency at the 
results which the campaign has produced. 
It is not enough to have a campaign 
which is pronounced as one of high 
standard; it must work—and work to 
the limit of its capacities. 

Here are some of the results already 
obtained which Miss Roche put before 
the life insurance ad managers: “Our 
average case on direct mail is practically 
three times the average case of the lead- 
ing insurance companies. Two per cent. 
of the circularized prospects have cleared 
the agent’s expense of the eampaign for 
an average period of five years. Each 
agent has paid $10 a month toward his 
direct mail work. The lapsation figure 
has been an exceedingly low one. All 
cost of the work from an agency stand- 
point has not only been cleared from our 
books, but a most substantial figure of 
profit has been placed thereon.” 
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Successful Permanency 


WITH AN ASSURED FUTURE 


Thus, they add to their certain life-incomes substantial commissions from 
new business, secure in the knowledge that they are protected for life. 


Is it any wonder that, measured. by usual 
standards, Nylic agents are industrious, 
persistent, satisfied and happy? 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


q A very unusual incentive for industry and permanency is provided for New York Life Agents 
in the Company's present agency plans which were first adopted many years ago. 


q Time has proven the wisdom of these plans. Many men and women who have stuck to the 
“Nylic” program for 20 years are now assured of a life-income, though some of them are still in 
the prime of life. 


It is noticeable that those who have paid the price of hard work throughout the 20 years now 
q take longer vacations and travel more than they formerly did. Yet, the great majority, having 
become accustomed to industry and loving the work, continue to insure their clients even after 20 to 
50 years of service. 


it 4 ‘ & - . 
New Home Office Building now being 
erected on the site of the famous old 
Madison Square Ga 
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Darby Day Signs $500,000 Lease; 
Will Run Co-operative Agency 





Chicago Manager of Union Central Life to Occupy 
Entire Floor of New Building With Forty 
Private Offices, Auditorium, Big Insurance 
Library and Other Features; Agents to 
Participate 40% in Profits of Agency; 

To Recruit New Men From Outside 
Ranks of Insurance 


Darby A. Day, who some years ago 
captivated the imagination of the West- 
em insurance world by running “a mil- 
lion dollar a month” agency for the Mu- 
tual Lite in Chicago; who resigned from 
that company and lived for a time on the 
Coast; and who recently returned to the 
Unicago world of general agencies by 
taking the helm ot the Union Central 
ship in Chicago and neighboring terri- 
tury, has answered the question, “What 
wil Darby Day do with the Union Cen- 
tral?” by springing a sensation. 

this has taken the form of a co-op- 
erative agency which is to be incorpor- 
ated; which will go into operation early 
in the fall; and which will have as its 
headquarters the finest and most original 
general agency plant to be found in Am- 
erica, which means the world. 

‘The die was cast when Mr. Day signed 
for a rental of $500,000, covering a ten- 
year period, the entire floor of the new 
Bankers Building at Adams and Clark 
streets, Chicago. 

How Agency Will Be Conducted 


It is the twenty-third floor and the 
auount ot toor space is 1/,500 feet. 
While the formal opening will probably 
be on October 1 the agency expects to 


move in not much later than Septem- 
ber 1. 
‘the name of the corporation will be 


the Darby Day Agency Co. and all 
agents will have allocated to their credit 
Participation in profits on 40% of the 
stock of the agency, Mr. Day’s partici- 
pation being 60%. The corporation will 
have 5,JU0 shares; no par value. 

There will be a board of directors con- 
sisting of eight or more while the offi- 
cers ol the agency will be ex-officio 
members of the board, making twelve or 
more in all. A quorum of 50% of the 
board will constitute an executive com- 
mittee which will meet once a week to 
decide the policy and conduct of the 


agency. ‘The officers will be as follows: 
President, Darby A. Day; vice-presi- 
dents, 3yron C. Howes, Harold Allen 


and James T. Folker; secretary, Henry 
:: Gates; assistant manager, Darby Day, 
ft; 
Thus, Chicago, pioneer in so many 
things in modern business life, includ- 
ing the building of the first skyscraper, 
1s to have the first agency in which all 
of the agents are to have a responsible 
Part in its operation and in dictation of 


the policy and also in profit participa- 
tion. ‘he writer of this article saw a 
number of representatives of the agency 
while in Chicago this week and they 
Sh exceedingly hopeful and jubilant. 
hey expressed the opinion to the writer 
that Mr. Day is a natural-born leader 
by they have every faith that his am- 
itious plans for building what they hope 
gu be the leading agency in the United 


tates will go through. 

as. The Physical Layout 

pie taken the plunge of deciding 
© back his plans to the limit Mr. Day 
egan to concentrate on the housekeep- 
. g end of the new offices in order that 
icsica prove the last word in agency 
hes ee and modern attrac- 
a e told his son, Darby Day, Jr., 
. “ had in mind and the latter 
ok : e plans which are to be turned 
Min ane Bankers building people. 
br ot these consist of forty com- 
N able sized offices for individual 


ie 
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agents or agents working in pairs; large 
reception room which is to be beautituuny 
turnisned; a library which Mr. Vay be- 
lieves will be the last word in le in- 
surance libraries; an auditorium which 
will have a seating capacity of 215; a 
projector room so that moving pictures 
can be utilized if wanted; ana many 
other details or novelties. 

in discussing the library Mr. Day said 
to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“It will consist ot everything pertain- 
ing to insurance which any one in Chi- 
cago will find it necessary to consult. 
There will not only be all the insurance 
papers and statistical books, but a good 
coilection of law volumes. ‘here will be 
policy forms of all companies, house or- 
gans and rate books. Current literature 
will be on hand and the library will be 
available not only for our own agents 
but for those of any other company who 
care to come in and make themselves at 
home. In brief, it is for the convenience 
of the entire insurance fraternity. It is 
also to be available tor policyholders and 
tenants of the building or reporters from 
the daily newspapers out to gather in- 
surance facts to guide them in writing 
their stories. 

“The auditorium will also not be for 
the exclusive use of the Darby Day 


DARBY A. DAY 


our agency classes of instruction and 
training but policyholders may have it 
for meetings and so can agents of other 
companies; and if fire or casualty people 
want some place to hold a monthly meet- 
ing they will be able to use our audi- 
torium in the Bankers Building if they 
want it.” 

To Recruit Outside the Insurance 

Business 

Mr. Day said that he expects to start 
the Bankers building offices with about 
one hundred agents, but he does not 
know how large the force may eventu- 
ally become. 

“We shall have plenty of room in 
which to grow,” he said. And at this 
point Mr. Day grew very serious and 
said: 

“I wish you would bring out the fact 

(Continued on page 17) 
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“OUR MEN GROW STRONG” 


Are You Qualified and Equipped to 
Build an Agency? 
Do You Want to Grow Strong in One of the 
36 Continental States? 


If so, write for our “Menu.” 
Why “Our Men Grow Strong.” 
Agency Department 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Edmund P. Melson, President 
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Massachusetts Mutual 
Springfield, Massachusetts 





A FIRM FOUNDATION 


With more than three-quarters of a century of success and 
achievement back of it, the Massachusetts Mutual is in a posi- 
tion to progress along lines that have been thoroughly tested. 


This position is made more desirable because of the main- 
tenance of principles and practices of high character which have 
molded the three great divisions of the Company—Home Office, 
Field Force, and Policyholders—into an organization whose 
reputation for stability and fair dealing is universal. 


Joseph C. Behan, Superintendent of Agencies. 
Life Insurance Company 


Organized 1851 
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THE 


GUARDIAN 


Offers a wide range of policies, including| 


Professional Men’s Disuibility Clause: 


Both Standard and Rated Disability and Double 
Indemnity. 








Standard Insurance on children over 10 years. 
Continuous Monthly Income. 


Monthly Income—Interest option 
($24,000.00 pays beneficiary $100.00 per month 
at presen tinterest rate). 


Salary Savings. 
Non-Medical (available to qualified agents only). 
Army and Navy officers at standard rates. 


Sub-Standard Risks considered on basis of one of four 
ratings, (Minimum, Medium, Intermediate, Special ). 


THE JOHN C. MCNAMARA ORGANIZATION 


Managers 
THE GUARDIAN LIF E IN SURANCE COMPANY 
Rector 7500 25 Church Street New York City 


“Established 1860 under the laws of the State of New York” 


“Just the Natural Place to Do Business” 
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Practical Suggestions to Helpthe Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 
L. A. Spalding of 


Some Repartee the Mutual Benefit in 
Furnished By Baltimore, an unusu- 


L. A. Spalding ally successful pro- 

ducer, has _ these 

comments to make in answer to objec- 
tions made by prospects: 

Prospect: I don’t want life insurance; 
I'd have to die to win. 

Mr. Spalding: Do you call it “win- 
ning” to accept $100,000 in exchange for 
the million you would have earned had 
you lived? 

Prospect: I’m worth more dead than 
alive. 





Mr. Spalding: Your policy would pay 
$12.50 a week after your death: Is that 
all you’re worth? 

Prospect: My wife is wealthy. 
and the children will not suffer. 

Mr. Spalding: I really think you'd like 
to have your children regard you as of 
equal importance \vith their mother. 

Prospect: I’m saving in the Building 
& Loan. 

Mr. Spalding: That way you will save 
$1,000 every year you live. With life in- 
surance, you will save as many thou- 
sands as years you should have lived. 


She 








C. A. Foehl’s 25th Anniversary 


Leaders among life insurance men in 
the East joined in honoring Charles A. 
Fochl, ordinary manager for The Pru- 
dential in New York City at a dinner 
at the Hotel McAlpin, Monday evening. 

The occasion marked the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Mr. Foehl’s affiliation 


with The Prudential, and in recognition 
of his successful rounding out of a quar- 
ter century, many of the company’s ex- 
ecutives attended. The home office rep- 





C. A. FOEHL 


resenitatives included Edward D. Duffield, 
President; Franklin D’Olier, George W. 
Munsick and Edward Gray, vice-presi- 
Cents; Henry B. Sutphen, assistant sec- 


retary; Dr. J. Allen Patton, medical di- 
— E. S. Andrews, supervisor of 
oa instruction; James F. Little, asso- 
ate 


a br W. D. Lemon, manager; 
Yoo. soyd, supervisor, and Frederic H. 
ecomans, assistant supervisor. 
et the age of twenty and upon his 
Physician’s advice he sought a job that 
would give him some time in the open 
pe after having decided upon life in- 
P; ance as a career he called upon the 
ittsburgh representative of the com- 
Pany in which he himself was insured, 


me Prudential. Charles B. Knight was 


The Prudential’s manager in Pittsburgh 
at that time and he saw the possibilities 
in young Foehl, immediately. From the 
outset Mr. Foehl met with success and 
in less than six years he had been ap- 
pointed manager in Pittsburgh to suc- 
ceed the man who hired him, Mr. Knight 
having been transferred to Philadelphia. 
_ The close association of these two men 
is further attested by the fact that when 
Manager Knight resigned to take over 
the New York Agency of the Union 
Central Life, Manager Foehl succeeded 
him in Philadelphia. 

In 1913, when Robert J. Mix, The Pru- 
dential’s then New York manager, died, 
Mr. Foehl was transferred to his pres- 
ent territory. For several years Mr. 
Foehl has been The Prudential’s leader 
in the production of ordinary life insur- 
ance business and, despite this record, 
has found considerable time to devote 
to the activities of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association. He is a past president of 
both the Pittsburgh and New York 
branches, 





OPPOSES REHEARING 

The Pennsylvania state insurance de- 
partment has filed a petition opposing 
a rehearing of the case of the Ministers’ 
Protective Society of Meadville, Pa. 

On May 2, the insurance department 
obtained a court ruling authorizing it to 
liquidate the company’s affairs, declared 
to be insolvent. Later, the company 
filed a petition to the effect that it had 
never been advised of the ruling and 
asking a rehearing. The petition of the 
insurance department followed. 





#CTS ON FLOOD 


The New York Life announced last 
week that on recommendation of Assist- 
ant Secretary Brasier, it was voted to 
extend, to policyholders affected by the 
recent floods in the Mississippi Valley 
the same privileges that were granted 
other policyholders similarly stricken in 
the past to extend the time for the pay- 
ment of their premiums, interest, etc., 
and to grant them policy loans not to 
exceed $200 in any individual case 
through the local branch offices. 





The function of advertising and the as- 
sistance it renders to the agent were 
discussed in the current issue of the 
“Security Mutual Roster.” 


WRITES NON-MEDICAL 

The Continental Life of St. Louis is 
now writing non-medical. In telling why 
President Melson says: 

“Believing that non-medical selection 
is a growing and advantageous feature 
in Life underwriting, with information 
that many companies now doing business 
on this plan are satisfied with their ex- 
perience and with knowledge that the 
success of this plan depends solely on 
the honesty, integrity and efficiency of 
a company’s agency force, and believing 
that we may safely repose implicit con- 
fidence in our field men, we have decided 
to give you the increased facilities and 
opportunities which this plan affords, 
commencing May 1, 1927.” 





Trained vs. Untrained 
(Continued from page 6) 


Increase, Trained over Untrained, 29.9%. 
New York Metropolitan: 

Trained, Untrained, 

Per Cent. Per Cent. 








Production Class A 220.2 —7.5 
Production Class B —358 28.9 
Production Class C 22.0 —20.5 
Production Class D 23.8 —40.4 
Production Class E —19.5 —50.9 
210.7 —90.4 

Average ....... 42.1 —18.1 


Increase, Trained over Untrained, 60.2%. 

4. Among trained agents there is no 
change in the average number of cases 
written per month before and after train- 
ing. In contrast, the average monthly 
volume increases 45.3%. 

This would tend to show that the 
average size case written after training 
is greater than before training, thus in- 
dicating improved service in covering 
each individual’s needs. 

5. The effects of training are more 
marked immediately following training 
than later. The average monthly pro- 





HAlcHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
PRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Denver 


Omaha Des Moines 


— | 


duction for four months immediately fol- 
lowing the training month is $2,848 
greater than that for the second year. 
This would show a need for constant and 
consistent supervision. 











SIX MEN 


We have six new 
territories for six 
good men under 
real general agents’ 
contracts. 





Address 
The Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 


66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 























“CAPITAL RETURN!” 
A CANADA LIFE POLICY 


This special plan of insurance 
returns Every Dollar of Annual 
Premiums at the End of 20 
Years along with substantial 
profits, meanwhile providing pro- 
tection for the full face of the 
policy. Total Disability and 
Double Indemnity features may 
be included if desired. 

For particulars of this “big 
seller” inquire of 


Manager, New York City 
110 WILLIAM ST. 


Beekman 4048—6691 





HERBERT W. JONES | 


























satisfaction in so doing. 


limits 10 to 70. 











34 Nassau Street 





You Who Seek Opportunity 


_Opportunity exists always for those who seek 
success and satisfaction in life insurance field work. 


| During 84 years the first American legal reserve 
- mutual life insurance company has been served and 
built to greatness by men who found both success and 


This company writes all standard forms of insur- 
ance and annuities on both men and women. Age 


Those who contemplate life insurance 
field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


New York, N. Y. 
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Reliance Life New Policies 


(Continued from page 1) 


tage to the agent as it makes it much 
easier to find the premiums and the 
prospect’s attention is not drawn to the 
guaranteed values which will quite fre- 
quently avoid the necessity of explain- 
ing these values. 

“On the Guaranteed Premium Reduc- 
tion plans, the rates are given on the 
same pages with the guaranteed values 
and the schedule of reductions and ad- 
ditions. We considered it advisable to 
keep the rates for these policies on the 
same pages with the values and reduc- 
tions as these are so frequently referred 
to when quoting the rates. 

“The Guaranteed Income and Continu- 
ous Monthly Income rates are quoted 
without the cost of either form of dis- 
ability clause included. Immediately 
preceding these rates are given sched-, 
ules of factors to be used in caluculating 
the additional cost for either form of 
disability clause. By preparing the 
rates in this manner it saves a great 
many pages in the book and it is our. 
opinion that the agents will have very 
little trouble in calculating the extra cost 
for the additional benefits. 

“No change whatever has been made 
in the rates for Joint Life policies. Term 
policies, Single Premium Life and En- 
dowment policies and Annuities. 

Monthly Instalments 


“On pages 388 to 390 inclusive of the 
new rate book is given data in connec- 
tion with the ‘Options at Maturity.’ Our 
policies heretofore have provided for an- 
nual payments under the 2nd and 3rd 
Options but these Options hereafter will 
provide for monthly instalments. 

“Under the 3rd option in addition to 
providing monthly instalments for 
twenty years certain and life the sched- 
ule provides for instalments for ten and 
fifteen years certain and life. These op- 
tions can be used in providing for in- 
comes for continuous periods or for lim- 
ited periods and most any form of in- 
come can be arranged under these op- 
tions.” 

Statement By General Manager 
cCormack 

In making the new announcements of 
the Reliance Life Vice-President and 
General Manager E. G. McCormack 
made a statement to representatives of 
the company reading in part: 


“We are now able to present to you 
the facts regarding our new waiting pe- 
riod policy which has been under ad- 
visement and consideration for years, but 
which necessarily took years of experi- 
ence of our own in combining the life, 
accident and health to reach the point 
of completion. 

“This, combined with our new and 
improved total and permanent disability 
clause, with the new rates completes the 
selling proposition which I believe will 
revolutionize our production. So com- 
plete -is our confidence in this statement 
that we are eliminating all accident and 
health requirements in your agent’s con- 
tract and in your Perfect Protection 
Club qualification. 

“In other words, we are leaving it ab- 
solutely to you and your pleasure that 
in the future you may write or not 
write accident and health with your life 
policies. 

“Please understand that while you 
are not hereafter required by rule or 
contract to produce any stipulated vol- 
ume of accident and health insurance, 
any such business produced will count 
on a commuted basis toward qualifica- 
tion. In other words, the requirement to 
produce any stipulated volume of acci- 
dent and health insurance, resented by 
some as is any other definite demand, 
has been eliminated. We are even more 
desirous than ever of increasing the vol- 
ume of desirable accident and health 
business. It is felt that our accident and 
health department is now big enough and 
strong enough to command proper recog- 
nition by every sales representative 
without any spur or compulsion. We 
are also entirely confident that the new 
accident and health policy forms will 
provide a new stimulus and reincarnate 
a new and greater enthusiasm for Per- 
fect Protection. The basis of commut- 
ing accident and health insurance into 
terms of life insurance will now be as 
follows: Twenty-five dollars of accident 
and/or health premiums equal one thou- 
sand dollars. of life insurance.” 

The A. & H. Deductible Rate 

In giving the rate for the deductible 
disability insurance the company cites 
the following as what a $53.30 annual 
premium will buy with first-day cover- 
age and various elimination periods. 





(Class 1 Risks to Age 49) 








Disability Duration 


$5000.00 Accidental Death Benefit—And, In Addition: 


Full Coverage 
$25.00 Weekly 


1 Wk. Deduct. 
$30.28 Weekly 


2 weeks 50 30.28 
3 weeks 75 60.56 
4 weeks 100 90.84 
5 weeks 125 121.12 
6 weeks 150 151.40 
8 weeks 200 211.96 
9 weeks 225 242.24 
12 weeks 300 333.09 
20 weeks 500 575.32 
30 weeks 750 878.12 
40 weeks 1,000 1,180.92 
52 weeks 1,300 1,544.28 


2 Weeks: 4 Weeks: 8 Weeks: 


$35.53 Weekly $43.33 ‘Weekly $50.76 Weekly 


35.53 
71.06 
106.59 43.33 
142.12 86.66 
213.18 173.32 
248.71 216.65 50.76 
355 30 346.64 203.04 
639.54 693.28 609.12 
994.84 1,126.58 1,116.72 
1,350.14 1,559.88 1,624.32 
1,776.50 2,079.84 2,233.44 
































FATHER AND SON INSURANCE! 


A Big Commission Getter 


You will increase your commissions 
by using this approach 


If you do business in New York City or vicinity just tear out this 
advertisement; pin to your letterhead, 


THE JOHN H. SCOTT AGENCY 


Home Life Insurance Company of N. Y. 
177 Montague Street 


and mail today for details. 
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Every father is interested when approached in a special way. two | 
The successful presentation and the attractive arrangement of copie 
the several policies are explained in an interesting manner in Scho 
our bulletins upon this subject. 
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—1926— 


ANOTHER ONWARD MARCH YEAR 


Total of new Life Insurance issued, increased and restored 


(paid for) for 1926: 
$158,331,102 


Last year was the eighth consecutive year in which this 











Company has shown a gain in new paid-for business over 
the preceding year. 


The total of life insurance in force on December 31, 1926, 


was: 
$909,479,363 


Bankers Life Company | 
GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 
Established 1879 Des Moines, Iowa 
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MINITURE HOME OFFICES 


A miniature Lincoln National Life Home Office is right in vour neigh- 
borhood. 

In order thai the policyholders and field representatives of The Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company may have the best and most efficient 
service, 27 branch offices are maintained. 

A highly trained life insurance man, thoroughly schooled in modern 
underwriting, is in charge of each branch. Everv cashier has been schooled 
at the Home Office in the most up-to-date methods 

As a result the agent receives prompt service on all his business; his 
troubling problems have immediate attention. 

You are cordially invited to visit any of our branches. 














The Lincoln National life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building 
More Than $470,000, 000 in Force 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 





















AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 
HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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Hancock Has Issued 
40,000,000 Booklets 


y,$. HISTORICAL SUBJECTS 








Latest Publications Have To Do With 
National Flag Day And Story 
Of “Old Ironsides” 





Henry H. Putnam, advertising man- 
ager of the John Hancock, told the mem- 
hers of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference in Hartford this week of the his- 


torical booklets of the company which 
up to date have had a circulation of 
4,000,000. The issuance of these popular 
documents began fourteen years ago, 
largely through the initiative of Vice- 
President E. H. Brock. They cover the 
lives of some of the greatest Americans 
and there are also published stories of 
cutstanding events in American history. 
Started primarily for the company’s 
Sweekly premium agents they are now 
used by the company’s entire field force. 
In popularity the lives of George Wash- 
ington and Abraham Lincoln have taken 
the lead, the additional prints of those 
two biographies having reached 1,000,000 
copies. 
School Children Eager To Read These 
Booklets 


The principal point of distribution is 
in the public schools, the demand being 
greatest on the part of children prepar- 
ing essays or studying some particular 
historic period covered by the John 
Hancock booklets. The company has is- 
sted numerous health booklets and 
warnings about carbon monoxide gas. 
The two latest publications of the John 
Hancock are the National Flag Day 
booklet, which will be widely read on 
June 14 (National Flag Day) and the 
tory of Old Ironsides, in connection 
vith the campaign to put the old frigate 
on its feet. Both of these editions are 
10,000 copies each. 


















HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 





Buffalo Life Underwriters Elect New 
Directors; 300 Members Hear 
Burruss Speak 
One of the most interesting meetings 
f the Buffalo Life Underwriters, Inc., 
vas the annual meeting held last week, 
when William B. Burruss, sales expert, 
and proicssional lecturer, addressed a 
Broup of nearly 300 men who had gath- 





mered to cast their vote for the new di- 
ectors. | irectors elected for three years 
re: Harrison L. Amber, Charles F. 
lerce, | ward W. Selvage, Fred Tor- 
how; for two years, Edward A. Dunlap, 
lartin |. Fleming, G. Shannon Grover, 
eginal’ T. Wheeler. These directors 
ill con‘inue on the board until May, 

: E. G. Hatch, F. A. G. Merrill, 
oward \V. Smith and Sidney Wertimer. 
Pficers ill be elected at a meeting of 
he new board this week. 

Becaus: of limited time allowed for 
Is part of the program, reports were 
Ummarived. The report of President 
harles |’. Pierce showed that the asso- 
lation, “1 the face of greatly increased 
os had increased its membership ap- 
XIMAi¢ 


ly 30%. The Buffalo associa- 
fon now has a membership of 372 in 
ood standing, 
ie treasurer’s report showed the as- 
2clation to be in excellent financial con- 
ition. | \ report from Senior Delegate 
‘gs New York State Association, New- 
on). ‘Turgeon, showed the association 
as instrumental in enacting worthwhile 
gislation, He outlines some of the ac- 
vities of the state association. 
oe Burruss talked on the four laws 
Ay sale, making his address particu- 
A interesting through reference to 
om Ppt: as the master salesman. He 
“several passages in Shakespeare, 
4 prove that a study of this artist would 
Prove the reader‘s selling instincts. 
Retiring President Pierce was present- 
Seige a fountain pen desk set, as a 
Ken of regard and appreciation from 


© members, 


BUSY DAY IN DENVER 





John M. Holcombe Met at Station and 
Taken to Visit Several Life Offices; 
Also Makes Speech 


John M. Holcombe, director of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureav 
at Hartford, arrived in Denver May 16 
and was met at the depot by a large 
crowd of insurance men. The first visit 
was to the Aetna Life office; and from 
there to the Bankers’ National Life, and 
next the crowd had lunch at the Denver 
Dry Goods tea rooms, a roof garden. 
The afternoon was taken up visiting va- 
rious insurance offices, and in the eve- 
ning he addressed the Colorado Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 

Mr. Holcombe said that personal pride, 

pride in one’s business and pride in the 
organization for which a man is working 
will bring success in the insurance busi- 
ness as well as any other. 
_ “Selling life insurance is like board- 
ing a street car. A man who runs 
straight at the side of a car is likely to 
be thrown back. The man who runs 
along in the same direction as the car 
and then tries to board will have more 
success. So in selling insurance, if the 
agent will go along with the prospect he 
will have more chance of making a sale 
than if he runs straight into the pros- 
pect,” said Mr. Holcombe. 












The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Industrial Life Insurance— 
Especially Attractive and Favorable to the Insured. 
Ordinary Life Policies— i 
All forms of Life, Limited Payment and Endowment, containing attractive 
and novel features, with High Values at Low Cost. 


Give Agents Unusual Money-Making Opportunities 








Officers 
Geo. T. Smith, Vice-President E. J. Heppenheimer, President E. C. Wise, Treasurer 
Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President S. R. Drown, Secretary 


Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 



















New Increased Dividend Scale 
Effective January 1, 1927 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Mass. 
This Company is now in the very 
Forefront on Low Net Cost 





























Why You 


Should Represent 
The Missouri State Life 





ing greater. 


+48 


HE MISSOURI STATE LIFE is one of the fastest growing life insur- 
ance companies in the United States—a great Company daily grow- 


Its multiple line of Life, Accident and Health, and Group insurance multi- 
plies your opportunity for success. 

Its central location, with Home Office in Saint Louis, ‘the city surrounded 
by the United States,” means minimum of time in handling applications, 
claim settlements, and all matters of correspondence. 

Its complete organization, thoroughly departmentized, offers unexcelled 
service to both Agents and policyholders. 

Its Branch Office service, available in twenty-six of the principal cities of 
the country, extend to field men the personal co-operation of trained repre- 
sentatives in each of its multiple lines. 

Its progressive pioneering spirit makes it a most desirable company for the 
live, forward looking agent to represent and its new, liberal policy forms 
offer attractive selling plans. 

Its substandard department greatly extends the Agent’s possibilities for 
writing profitable business at most favorable rates. 

A connection with the Missouri State Life offers you an unusual opportu- 
nity to become the master of your own affairs and to increase your earn- 
ings from year to year. 

The Company is anxious to make connections with high-grade ambitious 
men and to assist them to become their own masters in building up a 
clientele of their own. 

If you are interested in establishing yourself in a pleasant, profitable busi- 
ness, we shall be glad to hear from you. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE APRIL 30, 1927 


$687,307,814.00 





LIFE 








A great Company daily growing greater! 
Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


M. E. SINGLETON, President 
ACCIDENT 


Home Office, St. Louis 
HEALTH GROUP 
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Advertising Will Make 
Insurance Attractive 


ADDRESS OF ERNEST E. CALKINS 





In 1926 Insurance Spent $1,064,269 In 12 
Leading Magazines; Motor People 
Spent $30,955,298 





Ernest Elmo Calkins, well-known New 
York advertising man, in addressing the 
Insurance Advertising Conference in 
Hartford this week, took as his sub- 
ject “Insuring Insurance.” 

In twelve leading magazines, checked 
by the Curtis Publishing Co., the total 
expenditure for advertising insurance in 
1926 was $1,064,209, while for the motor 
ear and its accessories it was $30,955,298. 

Insurance is sold nowadays. only 
through persistent solicitation. It does 
not sell itself. A commodity sold is 
never sold quite so satisfactorily as a 
commodity bought. Insurance should 
have the advantages of active demand. 
The effort now devoted to selling it 
should be released to selling it right. It 
would place all insurance on a higher 
plane if we pictured it as a desirable 
club or exclusive organization into which 
we hoped to get rather than as “a group 
of. annoying and persistent solicitors 
mailing--cards. to ask when birthdays 
come,” said the speaker. 

The Proper Teaching 

Continuing he said: “Insurance means 
nothing to the average man but being 
bothered by an insurance agent or the 
regular payment of premium, or a 
vague sheet of assets and liabilities. If 
insurance had been taught daily and 
weekly to all people who can read, in 
terms of living, in terms of man’s daily 
interests and dreams and affections, one 
of the basic things of life, like getting 
on in the world, or marriage or health 
or recreation, and especially if all the 
picturesque and_ entertaining — stories 
which grow around the practice of insur- 
ance were used, the sight of the word 
Insurance in print would be the signal 
for much interesting and agreeable men- 
tal pictures as the words ‘raise in sal- 
ary, ‘home run’ or ‘tax reduction.’” 

The way to make insurance thus at- 
tractive is to advertise it. The speaker 
concluded by saying: 

“For every million dollars spent in 
advertising insurance of all kinds, life, 
fire, accident, etc., thirty million is spent 
in advertising motor cars. Yet the mo- 
tor car has no advantage over insur- 
ace in appeal, human interest, poten- 
tial market, salability or importance to 
the human race. A company formed to 
manufacture a new motor car consid- 
ers advertising as necessary as a fac- 
tory. Insurance companies with a few 
exteptions have no conception of adver- 
tising. No important industry is so re- 
mote from modern life. The-time will 
come when insurance will be the most 
widely advertised commodity, but not 
until the present boards of control have 
passed away, and newer, younger men, 
who have grown up in a modern envi- 
ronment, have succeeded them. Banks 
and trust companies have begun te real- 
ize’ that they are human institutions as 
well as financial institutions, but insur- 
ance companies have never outgrown the 
actuarial conception of insurance. The 
great force in advertising is group ad- 
vertising, not co-operative, except as all 
advertising for any one industry is co- 
operative. It is the whole body of auto- 
mobile advertising that keeps the motor 
car idea alive. Insurance has no such 
body of advertising. The few exceptions 
are but a drop in the bucket. Life in- 
surance has made its greatest gain in 
recent years in group insurance. Let 
them apply the same reasoning to their 
own business until every company con- 
tributes its share toward making insur- 

. 
ance the best known, the most talked 
about, the most interesting topic of our 
daily lives. A hundred campaigns as 

ood as Metropolitan or Hartford Fire 


good 
would -do that’ very thing.” 


Worth Of House Organs 
Told By K. H. Mathus 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL EDITOR 








If Such A Publication Increases Produc- 
tion Efficiency Fraction Of 1% 
It Is Worth While 





Kenilworth H. Mathus, editor of “Con- 
mutopics,” published by the Connecticut 
Mutual Life, discussed house organs at 
the Insurance Advertising Conference in 
Hartford this week. He said that more 
than 350 life insurance companies have 
some sort of house organ. They range 
all the way from mineograph and multi- 
graph- sheets to such elaborate publica- 
tions as “The Pacific Mutual News,” 
published by the Pacific Mutual Life. A 
house organ gives economically and ef- 
fectively news, inspiration and salesman- 
ship helps. It becomes a sort of per- 
petual educational course. The actual 
dollars and cents value of the inter- 
change of experiences of successful 
agents can scarcely be estimated. 

A poor house organ will not be read 
after the first few issues. 

Agents Co-operate 

“Conmutopics” has twelve different de- 
partments of which eight appear every 
month and the other four from time to 


time. : , 
Last year “Conmutopics” furnished 
agents with 547 sales helps. This will 


be increased to 900 for 1927. 

“We have had gratifying co-operation 
from our agents in getting them to tell 
us of their successful sales experiences,” 
said the speaker. 
sent us valuable and helpful articles.” 

Many of the trade journals have 
found valuable material in “Conmu- 
topics,” which has been proven by the 
fact that they reproduced so many of 
its articles. 

The speaker said that if the house 
organ improved sales efficiency a frac- 
tion of 1% it would justify its existence. 


NOVEL POLICY 


The Travelers has issued a new and 
unusual accident policy. Its outstanding 
feature is the fact that it pays no benefit 
in case of death but only payments for 
non-fatal injuries. It does not provide 
any weekly indemnity in case of accident, 
all payments being made in a lump sum 
in addition to surgical, hospital and 
nurses’ charges. 


PRUDENTIAL DIVIDENDS 
The Prudential announces that in con- 
formity with its plan of maintaining its 
high dividend scale of last year, the to- 








“Last year 38 agents 


“OLD IRONSIDES” 





Have You Contributed to the 
Restoration Fund? 





writer: 





keep “Old Ironsides” afloat. 


Sixty-four years in business. 








The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, of 
Boston received the following request from a well-known under- 


“IT notice in the March issue of The John Hancock 
Signature a reference to ‘Old Ironsides.’ 
“One of my associates in the office has asked me to 
obtain if possible one of these pictures, and I would 
like to have one myself. Therefore I am enclosing 
my check in the amount of fifty cents.” 


While the John Hancock is not acting as agent for the Navy 
Department in the sale of pictures, the Agency and Clerical 
Force, as well as Home Office executives, are all working to 


If any underwriter wishes to secure this beautiful reproduc- 
tion of the “Old Ironsides” painting by Gordon Grant, noted 
marine artist, and will send in 25c, we will see that he gets the 
picture and the Navy Department the money. Address Inquiry 
Bureau, 197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 





Cu aryAar 2 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Me Now insuring Two Billion Five Hundred 
Million Dollars on nearly 6,000,000 policies. Safe and secure in Every Way. 

















tal dividends apportioned to Prudential 
policyholders for 1927 amounts to $51,- 
800,000 the largest yearly distribution in 
the company’s history. Added to last 
year’s policy dividend apportionment of 
$48,700,000 Prudential policyholders will 
profit during 1926 and 1927 to the ex- 
tent of over $100,000,000. 





McCONKEY BACK 


T. G. McConkey, general manager of 
the Canada Life, has returned from an 
European trip. He was in New York 
this week. 





GOES WITH L. A. CERF 
Clarence N. Leyendecker, who for five 
years was with the Perez F. Huff agency 
in the capacity of office manager, has 
been made a supervisor in the L. A 
Cerf agency of the Mutual Benefit here. 





APPOINTED Y. M. C. A. CAPTAIN 


Harry Gardiner, New York general 
agent of the John Hancock Mutual Life, 
has been appointed captain of one of 
the teams in connection with the Y. M. 
C A. campaign for funds for new built- 
ings. 








THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 











COLUMBUS, OHIO 





COMPANY — CHARACTER — AGENTS 





Openings for the right man in I]linois, Indiana, Michigan, Maryland, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, 


Washington, D. C. 
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Reddall Tells How 
Literature Is Created 


GIVES SAMPLES OF ONE YEAR 





Responsibility of Advertising Depart- 
ment as Mouthpiece of Life Insur- 
ance Company is Illustrated 





Arthur H. Reddall, advertising man- 
ager of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, delivered an interesting talk on 
company literature before the Insurance 
Advertising Conference in Hartford this 
week. He said that devising and de- 
signing company publications is serious 
business. The literature of the com- 
pany advertising men conveying the life 
insurance message into the agents’ hands 
helps form the agents’ pictures of life 
insurance, and later, going to the pub- 
lic, serves to mould public opinion on the 
subject of life insurance. 

In addition to the responsibility of 
the advertising department in being the 
mouthpiece of the company there is a 
practical consideration of making every 
document do a paying job. From the 
very inception of originating company 
literature the advertising department 
must bear in mind the test question: 
“Will the booklet, pamphlet, or circular 
do the job; also will the cost be com- 
mensurate with the results?” 

Mental Mechanism 


There are two very distinct ways in 
which company literature may be origi- 
nated: 1. Framing a pamphlet, booklet 
or circular around a definite proposition 
written on a prescribed topic—a working 
job virtually done “to order.” Such a 
job is clearly an exposition of a given 
idea usually descriptive of some insur- 
ance plan, policy, underwriting service, 
or company feature. 2. Bringing into 
material being the ideas which occur to 
us by suggestion or analogy, often com- 
ing out of the intangible realm of the 
imagination and which with the help of 
the graphic arts seem to lend themselves 
to the visualization of life insurance in 
a striking, original, alluring manner. 

Originality is always at a premium be- 
cause there is so little of it. Creative 
genius is a rare attribute. But both are 
of value in the advertising world only 
to the extent that the creations have a 
practical money-making value. 

The following sub-divisions will gen- 
erally cover the advertising booklets and 
circulars of the average life insurance 
company : 

(1) Policy booklets, descriptive circulars and 


other similar documents of a_ semi-technical 
character, 

(2) Booklets, folders and leaflets showing 
Ow specific needs may be underwritten by 
means of life insurance. 

(3) General advertising booklets, curiosity 
and novelty appealers, adroit adaptations to life 
msurance, usually accompanied by illustrations. 

(4) Strictly company publications such as 
annual reports, historical sketches, descriptive of 
the company itself. 

(5) Policyholder 
quarteriy, 


(6) Agency paper, weekly or monthly (house 
organs), 


periodicals, monthly or 


It was a delight when some years ago 
the companies got away from the strictly 
technical leaflets and attempted to show 
throuh their literature what insurance 
Would do to underwrite and even attain 
objectives in life rather than to stress 
only the policy as the vehicle. There are 
a dozen or more very specific needs 
which life insurance serves, and in origi- 
ating company literature an excellent 
guide is to list these needs and to have 
at least one good booklet or pamphlet 
Covering each subject. These needs are 
such familiar topics as provision for a 
Mortgage on the home; the need of a 
pmanent income for a surviving wife, 
qushter, mother or other dependent; 
on need of providing for inheritance 
axes and administration expenses; the 
om of a pension for old age; the need 

assuring an education to the children. 
‘i trictly company publications—annual 
 higg historical pamphlets, and similar 
ee cats, are usually written “to or- 
one _The material is a compilation of 

stical data reduced by the facile pen 
of the ad writer to readable form. Ori- 


ginating such documents often requires 
considerable research work, or an ingath- 
ering of memoranda from’ several de- 
partments of the office. 


A Guide to Test Reading 

Policyholder periodicals tax the re- 
sources of the advertising department to 
the utmost. The manufacturing of a 
magazine, for that is what this job con- 
sists of, calls for versatility and re- 
sourcefulness. To get out a scissors and 
pastepot journal requires no originality. 
Perhaps the best guide for the a-ation 
and selection of suitable macerial is for 
the editor to ask if, in his judgment, the 
policyholders would pay for the maga- 
zine on a subscription basis, purely on 
its merits. 

“The best journals coming across our 
desk seem to be those which carry, first, 
interesting and instructive matter about 
the company itself; second, at least one 
article on life insurance in general, such 
as a human interest story based on an 
actual happening in the life of some pol- 
icyholder or beneficiary; third, an article 
on a subject foreign to the company, but 
preferably on an economic or business 
subject; fourth, plenty of pictures; fifth, 
a sprinkling of smiles in the form of 
amusing anecdotes or scissored jokes. 
Finally, if each issue is built around one 
central idea, it is often easier to compile 
it than if it rambles all over the lot,” 
said Mr. Reddall. 

After a series of conferences with the 
agency officers of the Equitable Society 
in 1925 a schedule for the ensuing year 
was prepared and designated “Plans and 
Procedure for Field Representatives.” 

Scope of a Year’s Schedule 


This schedule was read by Mr. Reddall 
to illustrate the scope of such a pro- 
gram. Th main topical heads follow: 
January — Promoting Thrift Through 

Life Insurance. Two new booklets is- 

sued: (1) Popularizing Thrift and 

Economy; (2) “As the Twig is Bent, 

the Tree’s Inclined.” 

February — Life Insurance: America’s 

Great Memorial of Love of Family and 


Home. Special Washington and Lin- 
coln folder. Two new insurance plans 
announced. 


March — How to Use the New Forms: 
Salary Savings Insurance. Non-Medi- 
cal Plan for Policy Holders. Educa- 
tional and Sales Suggestions through 
Weekly Periodical. 

April — President’s Month—Fifteenth 
Anniversary ‘Tribute from Agency 
Force. Special Campaign Folder In- 
troduced. 

Better Homes Week (April 25-30). 

May—Memorial Month—Mother’s Day, 
Memorial Day. Special circularizing 
through Home Office on Business Life 
Insurance. 

June — The Month of Weddings. New 
Booklet, “Her Hope Chest.” 
Insurance for Women. New Booklets: 
(1) “Financing Nancy”; (2) “The For- 
tune Teller.” 

July — Independence Month — Finan- 
cial Independence. (a) For the Fam- 
ily; (b) for Old Age. By means of 
Life Insurance. 

New Booklets: (1) “Independetce for 
Dependents”; (2) “Income Check 
Book”; (3) “Income-ing Ships.” 
Special Circularizing—Bank Book Let- 
ter—(Dual use). 

September — Policy Holders’ Service 
Month. Introducing a New Booklet— 
“Am I getting the Most Out of My 
Life Insurance?” 

October—Underwriting American Edu- 
cations. In anticipation of National 
Education Week. Circularizing—Dual 
use Letter Heading, featuring a Red 
Bordered Slate. 

New Booklets—‘Sail All 
“Their Future.” 

November — Underwriting American 
Charities. Featuring Life Insurance 
for Bequests. Entire Issue of Agents’ 
Paper Devoted to this Theme. 
Christmas Present Policies. Special 
Circular as. Rider to a Standard Ap- 
plication Blank. 

December — Clean-Up Campaign. Clean 
Up Policies to Pay Inheritance Taxes, 

Administration Expenses, Bills, etc. 


Set” and 


HART SPEAKS IN HARTFORD 


/ 
Joint Banking and Insurance Section of 
Connecticut Chamber of Commerce 
Is Addressed 
Hugh D. Hart, who is soon to become 
vice-president of the Penn Mutual Life, 
was the principal speaker before the 
jcint banking and insurance section 
meeting at the annual meeting of the 
Connecticut Chamber of Commerce at 
the Hotel Bond, Hartford, Thursday. 
There were two other speakers on the 
program, in addition to Mr. Hart, one 
on insurance and the other on banking. 
James H. Brewster, Jr., vice-president 
of the Aetna Life, chairman of the state 
chamber’s insurance committee, and 
John C. Loomis, president of the Com- 
mercial Trust Co. of New Britain, a 
member of the state chamber’s banking 
committee, presided jointly. 

















SALES HELPS 


Lack of Knowledge is 
Costly. 

We Specialize in Life 
Insurance. 

Let} Supervisors of 
Long Field Experi- 
ence help you with- 
out Cost. 


THE WILLARD REGAN 
AGENCY 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
100 East 42nd St., New York 
Telephone: Ashland 5454-5 














THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
INCORPORATED 1871 


Admitted Assets, Over 51 million 
Insurance in Force, Over 300 million 
Payments to Policyholders in 1926, Over 314 million 
Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization, 
Over 43 million 
JOHN G. WALKER, Chairman of the Board 


BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 














Pennsylvania 








The Provident has worked out a practical plan 
by which the Home Office, through an Edu- 
cational Supervisor, is assisting in the devel- 
opment of new agents. 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 


























SECURITY— 


When the Mutual Benefit was organized in 
1845 there were only a few Life Insurance 
Companies in the United States. Through 
the Wars, Panics and Epidemics of all these 


years, it has always stood safe and secure as 
a foremost disciple of Pure Life Insurance. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Newark, New Jersey 


Organized 1845 
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Industrial Managers’ 
National Conference 


WAY PAVED FOR ITS LAUNCHING 





Organization Committee Appointed at 
Insurance Advertising Meeting in 


Hartford; Life, Accident, Health 





The Industrial group session of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference, which 
was to have been held on Tuesday morn- 
ing was advanced on the program, con- 
vening on Monday evening at 6 o'clock, 
when the delegates to that session gath- 
ered in what was termed the catacombs 
of the Bond Hotel, Hartford, otherwise 
known as room 14, where a dinner was 
served. This was followed by a discus- 
sion of the problems confronting that 
group, running through until 11:30 p. m. 

John J. Doyle, publicity manager of 
the Western & Southern Life, of Cin- 
cinnati, presided. 

The object of the session was to dis- 
cuss the advisability of forming an In- 
dustrial life and Industrial accident and 
health agency management conference to 
be a separate and distinct organization 
from the Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ece and patterned after the Life Agency 
Officers’ Association and the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau. A number 
of men attending the conference are di- 
rectly affiliated with the agency manage- 
ment of Industrial life and Industrial 
health and accident companies. They be- 
lieve it imperative that if the general 
advancement of, these branches of insur- 
ance is to be furthered, such an organi- 
zation as suggested above must be 
brought into existence. 


Praise Two Organizations 


The discussion brought out this need 
and pointed to some of the ways in which 
marked improvement could be made. 
The speakers pointed with no little em- 
phasis to the splendid strides‘being made 
by the Life Agency Officers and the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 
It was emphasized that an arrangement 
might be made by the Industrial life and 
Industrial health and accident companies 
to utilize the services of the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau in analyzing 
the problems of this particular class of 
insurance carrier. One member of the 
group, J. H. Castle Graham, of the Lon- 
don Life of Canada, was delegated to 
make some inquiry as to its feasibility. 


Doyle Chairman of Committee of Three 


Following the various talks and the 
general discussion of the matter Mr. 
Doyle was appointed chairman of a com- 
mittee of three to draw up plans for 
an organization which will be submitted 
to the one hundred or more companies 
writing Industrial life and Industrial 
health and accident insurance for their 
consideration and to arrange for a meet- 
ing in the fall at which the general or- 
ganization can be brought into being. 
Mr. Doyle then selected the other mem- 
bers of his committee. 

Those attending this session, aside 
from Mr. Doyle, were Luther B. Little, 
Metropolitan Life; William J. Bradley, 
Home Life of America, Philadelphia; 
Felix Rothschild, Sun Life of America, 
Baltimore; Howard M. Emmons, Mutual 
Life of Baltimore; H. C. Welch, Amer- 


ican Bankers, Chicago; E. H. Cullom, 
Life & Casualty Company, Nashville; 


Charles C. Fleming, Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia; K. W. Partin, Imperial 
Life, Asheville, N. C., and J. H. Castle 
Graham, London Life, Canada. 


Industrial Organization Committee 


The committee appointed on the for- 
mation of the proposed Industrial Life, 
Health & Accident Conference is made 
up of: chairman, J. J. Doyle, publicity 
manager, Western & Southern Life, 
Cincinnati; vice-chairman, William J. 
Bradley, publicity manager, Home Life 
of America, Philadelphia; secretary, E. 
Hall Cullom, vice-president, Life & Cas- 
ualty Company, Nashville; H. C. Welch, 


agericy manager, American Bankers, 
Chicago; Howard W. Emmons, vice- 
president, Mutual Life, Baltimore. The 


matter of forming this organization will 
proceed just as fast as feasible. 
L. B. Little Discussed Lapses 

Following a talk by H. C. Welch, Am- 
erican Bankers, reproduced on this page, 
William J. Bradley, of the Home Life 
of America, was asked by the chairman 
to read an article he had written several 
years ago having to do with the place 
of the industrial debit man in the in- 
surance wheel. 

Luther B. Little, Metropolitan Life, 
then spoke at some length, stating that 
the way to prevent industrial debit lapses 
was not to write them. He cautioned 
that hurried production presages lapses. 

Others who spoke were: J. H. Castle 
Graham, London Life, Canada; Felix 
Rothschild, Sun Life of America; Chas. 
C. Fleming, Life Insurance Co. of Vir- 
ginia; K. W. Partin, Imperial Life, 
Asheville, N. C., and E. H. Cullom, Life 
& Casualty Co. of Nashville. 





AD CONFERENCE NEWCOMERS 

K. W. Partin, advertising manager, 
Imperial Life of Asheville, N. C., was 
one of the newcomers at the Insurance 
Advertising Conference this week. Mr. 
Partin has been in the life insurance 
advertising atmosphere for about a year, 
having formerly written the advertising 
copy of a large automotive firm in North 
Carolina. 

Bartlett Greene, assistant superinten- 
dent of agencies, New York Indemnity, 
was also visiting the ad conference for 
the first time. Mr. Greene is handling 
the advertising affairs of the New York 
Indemnity and has been quite success- 
ful in the direct mail campaigns he has 
conducted. 





VISIT PAPER MILL 


The final activity of the ad confer- 
ence was a Visit to the Strathmore Paper 
mills at Mittineague, a short distance 
from Hartford on Wednesday afternoon. 
All the processes of manufacturing paper 
were shown to the visitors and it proved 
to be a most instructive trip. 





Industrial Agents Are 
Beset With ‘Temptations 


SAYS WELCH BEFORE AD MEN 





Explains Why Applicant’s Qualifications 
tor Job Must Be Rigidly Investigated 





The industrial agent, his qualifications 
and potentialities, and his responsibility 
to the company he respresents was the 
theme of H. C. Welch, agency manager 
of the American Bankers of Chicago, in 
his address before the industrial section 
of the Insurance Advertising Conference 


‘luesday morning. He thought the great- 
est care should be exercised in the se- 
lection of the new agent on an industrial 
debit tor the reason that the company’s 
reputation was virtually placed in his 
hands. He said the nature of the indus- 
trial agent’s work 1s such that he is 
dally beset with temptations, and that 
the applicant tor the position should be 
rigidly investigated betore he is accepted. 

Mr. Welch's remarks were in part as 
follows: “in reviewing the applicant for 
the position we find the first essential 
is that he must possess character. ‘he 
nature of his work, the temptations that 
are daily thrown betore him in his work, 
are such that his will-power to resist 
these temptations, and keep going 
straight, must be exceptionally strong. 
Many a promising young man starting 
out on a debit has talien by the way- 
side because he was not sutticiently 
schooled in the ways of the world. 

“Second, he must possess personality, 
and be ot the proper calibre, physically 
healthy, mentaily and morally clean. 
‘Yhird, he must be a team worker and 
abie to co-operate with his fellow mem- 
bers of the district statf, ‘bhere is a 
mighty good recipe for co-operation and 
team work, and that is to be able to so 
conduct yourself that the other fellow 
can work with you. This spirit of co- 
operation and team work should be in- 
stilled in the new agent from the first 
interview. Fourth, he must be neat in 
his appearance and must be able to 
speak well and in an intelligent manner. 
kifth, he must be ambitious and have 
some goal toward which he is working. 

The Agents’ . Responsibility 

“If he possesses all of these qualifica- 
tions, and is able to sell himselt to you, 
then the manager should immediately 
begin to sell this man oa his responsi- 
bilities, impressing upon his mind that 
in giving him the position the company 
is placing in his hands their sacred repu- 
tation and he should guard it faithfully 
and well, that he should conduct him- 
self at all times on his debit just the 
same as if the president of the company 
was personally with him in all of his 
transactions. He should be sold most 
thoroughly on his company and_ his 
chances and opportunities with the com- 
pany for promotion to higher positions 
in the industrial game. I do not think 
that too much stress can be laid at the 
beginning upon the company loyalty and 
fair dealing with the policyholders. At 
all times, he must be thoroughly im- 
pressed with the fact that the company 
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| What's Ahead ? 


If the answer does not‘satisfy, learn the advantages of a 


contract with Fidelity. 


year from Head Office lead service. 


Fidelity is a low net-cost Company, operating in forty~ 


States. 


| 
| 
j 
More than 36,000 direct leadsa_ is 
| 
Full level net premium reserve basis. 


Over 


$325,000,060 insurance in force—growing rapidly. 


Write for our booklet ‘‘ What’s Ahead ?’’ 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


WALTER LeMAR TALBOT, President 
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Jersey Chamber Of 
Commerce Dinner 


OVER 200 GUESTS _ PRESENT 

R. L. Cox, V.P., Metropolitan Lif, 

Talks On Magnitude Of Educational 
Work In State 





Robert Lynn Cox, president of the 
New Jersey State Board of Educatioy 
and vice-president Metropolitan Life 
was the principal speaker at the fourth 
annual banquet of the Bloomfield, N. J, 
Chamber of Commerce, which was heli 
last week in the Elks’ auditorium. 

Mr. Cox, who spoke on “Education 
quoted figures showing the magnitude oj 
the educational work being carried o 
in New Jersey. Of the entire cost of 
state, county and municipal government 
of $253,000,000, $81,000,000 was spent on 
education, practically all of it on the 


public schools commonly known as gram-fe 


mar schools and high schools. “Thi 
fifigure,” he said, “did not include over 
$22,000,000 expended during the year fa 
lands, new buildings and equipment t 
be used for educational purposes.” 


Increase In Attendance 


“With such a large amount of mone 
being spent for educational purposes, 
said Mr. Cox, “we naturally wonder 
whether or not it is being expended ex 
travagantly. The answer to this is foun 
in figures showing the steady increas 
in the number of pupils in our publi 
schools and a very considerable increas 
in the number of subjects being taughi 
in the schools. 

High School Education 

“The school attendance of the state 
has increased during the ten years | 
have served on the Board of Education, 
28%. If we look at high schools alone, 
we find that the increase has_ beet 
80%. This increase is far beyond nat 
ural increase in general population, it- 
dicating that the demand tor high schod 
education is becoming greater  eacl 
year. 





PROTESTS INSURANCE TAXES 

“Special Insurance Taxes” were deal 
with by W. W. Chambreau, vice-pres 
dent of the Merchants Life of De 
Moines, Iowa, at a meeting of the low 
Pond of the Blue Goose. Mr. Chant 
breau pointed out that insurance taxt! 
are far above the amount required 
run the insurance departments, and i 
creased the cost of protection to tht 
policy-holder. He estimated that ap 
proximately fifty million dollars coull 
be saved to them by a decrease in @ 
lines of insurance. 








— 


stands ready to carry out their eve! 
obligation, and that they wish to pi 
every penny they owe, not a penny mot 
or a penny less, because if they pi 
more, they are making chronic claimatls 
out of policyholders. 

If they pay less, they are snaking 
knockers of them. His duty, therefor 
is to sell the policy on its meri‘s, a 
not in any manner misrepresent ‘t, a 
to handle claims promptly and with th 
greatest dispatch. He should be .urtht 
impressed with the fact that th: bus 
ness he is about to enter is f th 
greatest economic value and imp: rtamt 
to the welfare of the industrial nas 
of the Nation, 90 per cent of whotl 
if they suffer loss of employment t)roud 
disability for a period of several week 
are without resources and frequen'ly 4 
compelled to seek assistance fron rel 
tives or friends, or become charges up 
the community in which they resi le. 

“He should further be informed 
all of the essential features of the polit! 
contracts that he has to sell and ! 
should be instructed thoroughly on tH 
best manner of presenting his contrat! 
that will bring about a desire upon tH 
part of the prospect to have one 
them.” : 
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Jersey Mutual Life 
Agents Hold Meeting 


MANY TOPICS _ DISCUSSED 
Spencer S. Marsh, V. P., Newark & 
tssex Banking Co. Among Speakers; 


Luncheon And Banquet Held 








More than seventy agents attended the 
annual meeting of the northern New 
Jerscy. representatives of the Mutual 
Life which was held on Tuesday at the 
Newark Athletic club. George C. Per- 
kins, general manager of the district, 
presided. 

The first speaker of the day was Leo 
Saum of the home office who spoke on 
the “Approach and Close.” He was fol- 
lowed by W. H. Kee, district manager 
at East Orange who gave an address on 
“Inheritance Tax Insurance,” while E. A. 
Marks, special agent in Newark, gave 
an interesting history on “His Method 
of Selling Insurance.” 

A luncheon followed at which Mr. 
Perkins presided and who was the prin- 
cipal speaker. He gave a brief outline 
of what the general agency was doing 
and mapped out future plans. 

Other speakers of the day included J. 
K. Wilson, district manager of Jersey 
City, who gave a short talk on “Business 
Insurance,” and E. B. Edgerton told 
“How To Write Applications.” H. S. 
Matthews, superintendent of agencies, 
and W. H. Webb, cashier, both from the 
home office also made short addresses. 

One of the features of the meeting 
was the address of Garmen Staley, 74 
years of age, who has been connected 
with the company for more than thirty- 
five years and who has been associated 
with the New Jersey agency for about 
a year. Prior to his coming to New 
Jersey he was attached to the Colum- 
bus, Ohio, agency of the company. 

In his speech he related of his many 
experiences during his years as a gen- 
eral agent and what life insurance has 
done for him. 

The meeting was brought to a close 
with a banquet in the evening at which 
Austin Reiley, assistant inspector of 
risks of the home office gave a short 
address on “Inspections of Risks.” 
Spencer S. Marsh, vice-president of the 
National Newark & Essex Banking Co., 
gave an interesting address on “The Af- 
filiations of Banks and Insurance Com- 
panies.” . 

W. Regional Baker, special agent, 
brought the evening to a close with an 
address on points to the agents on the 
successful selling of life insurance. 





WROTE MILLION IN APRIL 
During the month of April the agents 
of the Brooklyn National Life brought 
in applications totalling one million dol- 
lars in new business, according to Presi- 
dent William R. Bayes. This volume of 
business resulted, for the most part, from 


the efforts of the following company’ 


general agents: Jack Warshauer, Wil- 
liam L. Hookes, Joseph Steinbrink, Leon 
Luric, William M. Young, P. H. Gould 
& Co., Triangle Agency and Edward H. 
Diedrich. 

_A dinner was given to the officers and 
directors of the corporation by the gen- 
eral azents on March 31 last, and at that 
time the project of a million dollar month 
was inaugurated. The success of the 
drive for business was immensely grati- 
fying to the directorate of the corpora- 


_ lon, as well as to its executives. 





_ IN LARGER QUARTERS 
Announcement has been made of the 
Temoval of the Albany, N. Y., office of 
the Provident Mutual, from 184 State 
Strect, to 1311 State Bank building. 
eward V. Coffin is general agent for 
the company in this district. 





GROUP DEPARTMENT MOVES 
Lif he group -department of the Aetna 
_ has moved to the United States 
“ccurity Trust Co.’s building in Hart- 


ford _About 300 clerks are employed in 
the division, 


Zionists Are Behind 
The New Judea Life 


OPERATING HERE SINCE MAY 19 





Morris Pike, Manager; Prof. Ackerman, 
Consultant; Col. Stoddard, Counsel; 
Parent Company 





The Judea Life Insurance Co. began 
business on May 19. Colonel Francis R. 
Stoddard, formerly superintendent of in- 
surance in this state, is general counsel. 

The new corporation was chartered on 
November 6, 1926, under the laws of this 
state, and is a subsidiary of the Judea 
Insurance Company, Ltd., of Palestine, 
which is transacting the business of in- 
surance in Palestine, Egypt, and other 
countries in the near East. The parent 
body of the new New York insurance 
company has been in operation since 
June, 1925. Its report to date shows 
business written amounting to more than 
$2,000,000. The investments of the com- 
pany are made in municipal bonds and 
first mortgage securities. 

Under the provisions of the charter 
the Judea Life Insurance Co. is author- 
ized to issue the standard forms of life 
insurance policies and annuities bonds. 
Article 4 of the charter contains the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

It is the general purpose of this corporation 
to interest policyholders in the Zionist move- 
ment and generally co-operate wtih the Judea 
Insurance Company, Ltd., of Palestine, which 
is owned by the Judea Industrial Corporation, 
which two corporations are organized for the 


purpose of developing trade and industry in 
Palestine and surrounding countries for their 


development; to establish a fund to be created 
from dividends earned on its own stock to be 
used, in the co-operation above described, but 
only to the extent authorized and permitted 


by the laws of this state. 

The company was incorporated with a 
capital and surplus of $200,000 by the 
American representatives of the Judea 
ot Palestine, which, in turn, is owned by 
the Judea Industrial Corporation of New 
York, with an authorized capital of 
$1,000,000, the stock being held by more 
than 5,000 American Zionists. Its home 
offices are located at 44 East Twenty- 
third street, New York City. 

The enterprise of the Judea Life In- 
surance Company has the sympathetic 
support of many of the leading Zionist 
organizations in this country. Morris 
Pike, formerly an insurance examiner in 
the New York Insurance Department, 
has been retained as actuary and man- 
ager of the new company; Dr. Isaac 
Sossnitz will be medical director ,and 
Professor S. B. Ackerman of New York 
University will act as consultant and 
educational advisor. 





TAKES JUDEA LIFE POLICY 

It was announced last week that Sir 
Wyndham Deedes, first British Civil 
‘Secretary for Palestine, had become the 
first Christian policyholder of the Judea 
Lie which was recently organized. This 
announcement was made at a_house- 
warming at their offices, 44 East Twenty- 
third street, New York. The Palestine 
Lighthouse for the Jewish Blind, in 
jerusalem, was named as beneficiary in 
the $10,000 policy which Sir Wyndham 
took out a short time ago when he was 
in this country. The company is a sub- 
sidiary of the Judea of Palestine which 
is owned by the Judea Industrial Cor- 
poration of New York city. 





MAKES SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 

The regular annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Detroit Life was held 
at the company’s home office May 10. In 
his message to the stockholders Presi- 
dent O’Brien outlined the substantial 
progress which the company has made 
in the past year. Insurance in force now 
totals $65,000,000. Assets are $6,264,892, 
and capital and surplus is $712,815. 

The existing officers were re-elected 
for the coming year. Mr. George F. 
Carroll, well known in Detroit and 
Michigan business and fraternal ‘circles, 
was elected to the board of directors. 
The regular dividend was declared, pay- 
able June 1, 1927. 


LINDBERGH NOT LUCKY 





J. Elliott Hall, General Agent Penn 
Mutual, Uses Aviator As Text For 
Philadelphia Talk 
Charles A. Lindbergh was used as an 
example of the value of being faithful 
to a definite plan by J. Elliott Hall, New 
York city general agent of the Penn Mu- 
tual in his address on insurance sales- 
manship delivered at the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Days’ convention held this 

week at Philadelphia. 

“They call him ‘Lucky”” said Mr. 
Hall, “but was it luck that made him 
stand by during the building of every 
part of the plane that carried him across 
the Atlantic? 

“Tucky’ Lindbergh succeeded be- 
cause he knew where he was going. He 
had a definite plan and he stuck to it. 
One year ago Raymond Ortieg, donor of 
the Paris flight prize, was told that if 
Lindbergh ever attempted the flight he 
would make it. He always had a very 
definite plan. 

“In every thing in life we have a defi- 
nite plan. Why should we expect to 
succeed without one in salesmanship ? 

“Clay Hamlin, one of the most famous 
personal producers in the country, suc- 
ceeded after three failures when he tried 
a definite plan. He is still using the 
plan he started with. The thing for the 
life underwriter to do is to work out a 
definite plan ,and then work it.” 





GRAHAM HEADS DELEGATION 


Ben S. Graham, assistant secretary of 
the Brooklyn National Life, headed a 
delegation representing the Junior Divi- 
sion of the Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
merce which called on Borough Presi- 
dent James J. Byrne last week to offer 
support and assistance in the removal of 
the Fulton street “L” and the clearing 
up of the approach to the Brooklyn 
Bridge. The delegation appealed for 
these improvements to make room for 
the establishment of a real civic center 
in the central section of Brooklyn. Mr. 
Graham is president of the division. 





TO ATTEND TRAVELERS MEET 

Max Berg, A. E. Wolf, M. J. Katzen- 
berg, M. L. Reinheimer, H. W. Johnson, 
J. G. Donohue, Jr., Thomas R. Bailey, 
and Wm. J. Donohue,.all Travelers rep- 
resentatives in Philadelphia, have been 
invited to attend the four day conven- 
tion of that organization which opens at 
the Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Canada, 
on June 27. 


POLICYHOLDERS’ DIVIDEND 


Dividends approximating $30,000,000 
have been authorized by the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company for distri- 
bution in 1927 among its Ordinary policy- 
holders. This represents an increase of 
25 per cent. over a similar distribution 
made in 1926, and is due both to the 
larger number of policies in force and 
a generous increase in the 1927 dividend 
scale. 








NEW GROUP COVERAGES 


The Ford sales and service stations 
of the S. L. Crosby Co., Bangor, Me., 
have provided.their employes with the 
protection of group health and non-acci- 
dental coverage, and the Menefee Motor 
Co., of New Orleans, have adopted the 
co-operative plan of group life insurance 
for its employe, both through the Met- 
rcpolitan Life. 


TO MEET IN SPRINGFIELD 


The Actuarial Society.of America has 
accepted the invitation of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life to hold its fall meet- 
ing in Springfield, Mass. The dates fixed 
for the meeting are October 20. and 21. 








INSURES ITS INFIELD 

“Sporting News,” well: known baseball 
journal, reports that the Oakland Club 
of.the California League has insured its 
stellar infield against accident on the 
boll field or in private life for a sum 
of $200,000.. The coverage is for Lyn 
Lary, Jimmy Reese, Jack Fenton and 


Darby Day Plans 


(Continued from page 9) 


that our ambition is not to tear down or 
disrupt other agencies or to bring into 
our work and enlist under our banner 
men from rival agencies. We are out to 
build up the structure of life insurance 
in Chicago, not to tear it down. We 
shall not stand for anything detrimental 
to the business or destructive in any 
way. 

“The new additions to our production 
force will be recruited almost entirely 
from men working in other fields. When- 
ever we see a good salesman who looks 
as if he would be able to make good in 
life insurance we shall try to land him. 
The field for selection is large as Chi- 
cago is teeming with young and middle 
aged men who have good personalities, 
the selling instinct and courage who 
should be selling life insurance instead 
of what they are pushing now. We 
think we shall have a lot to offer such 
people.” 

Going at Rate of $14,000,000 a Year 

The territory of the Darby Day agency 
consists of Cook County (Chicago), and 
eleven other counties. Under his pre- 
decessor it consisted of the State of II- 
linois. In 1926 the counties now directed 
by Mr. Day paid for $7,800,000, while _ 
$11,000,000 was done in the state by the 
Union Central. Mr. Day’s agency is now 
going at the rate of close to $14,000,000 
a year paid business. 

Mr. Day has built up a large fortune 
since going into the life insurance busi- 
ness. It took a lot of nerve. to pledge 
himself for $500,000 for a mere item of 
a lease in an office building. There are 
other expenses which he has undertaken. 
For: instance, he will probably spend a 
couple of hundred thousands of dollars 
of his own money in fitting up his new 
offices 

“Some people may think I am foolish 
in having such ambitious plans and 
spending so much money on an ideal,” 
he said to The Eastern Underwriter,” 
“but life insurance has done a lot for me 
and even if my plans miscarry I am 
willing to take the chance as it is a re- 
ciprocity that appeals to my sentiment 
and to my gratitude. However, our 
plans are not going to miscarry. That 
is my opinion and that of everyone 
around this establishment.” 

The Officers of The Darby Day Agency 
oO. 

A brief summary of the careers of the 
officers of the Darby Day Agency Co. 
follows: 

Byron C. Howes was for ten years 
cashier in Chicago of the Union Mutual 
of Portland, Me.; then was Chicago 
manager for another decade; was a pro- 
ducer for the Union Central two years; 
left to become associated with a stock 
and bond investment house; returned to 
the Union Central and was made asso- 
ciate manager by Mr. Day. His volume 
of insurance writings has been large. 

Harold Allen is a million a year pro- 
ducer who has been with the Union 
Central fifteen years. He is a college 
man who at one time practiced law. 

James T. Folker was. cashier of the 
old Netherland Life. About twenty-four 
years ago he joined the Union Central 
and was appointed cashier. He has been 
with the company ever since. 

Henry C. Gates is another producer 

of the million a year class. He also is a 
lawyer and a man of considerable prop- 
erty. : 
Darby A. Day, Jr., was educated at 
Morgan Park and Northwestern military 
schoo!s, and has been selling insurance 
since he entered the business world, al- 
ways having been associated with his 
father. His personal production is about 
$500,000 a year. 

Darby A. Day, head of the agency, has 
been an insurance man since he was 
twenty-two years old. 








Jimmy Caveney. Several other members 
of the club are also insured, including 
Tony Governor and Howard Graghead, 
two promising young players. Last year 
ge and Reese were insured for $100,- 
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THE ACTUARIAL CONGRESS 

The interest in American life insur- 
ance circles in the International Con- 
gress of Actuaries to meet in London 
this summer is evinced by the large dele- 
gation of actuaries from this country 
which will attend. One company will 
have five from its actuarial department. 
The Americans will be anything but si- 
lent spectators, as they have a prominent 
place on the program. 
is seen by the fact that six vital sub- 
jects will be discussed by the contingent 
from this side of the water. These sub- 
jects include group insurance, sub-stand- 
ard lives’ treatment, disability and so- 
cial insurance. The speakers include 
some of the most distinguished of the 
American actuarial executives, and for 
geod measure as many as two or three 
will discuss angles of some subjects. 

Judging by the American end of this 
international affair it is to be packed to 
the guards with addresses and discus- 
sions which makes one wonder how the 
delegates are to hear all papers. They 
will be present from many countries. 
The situation will probably be solved by 
the delegates getting hold of addresses 
they are unable to hear and reading them 
at their leisure. 

There is every evidence that the Con- 
gress will be a most important affair, 
touching every current pertinent ques- 
tion now agitating actuarial circles of 
the world, with contributions of great 
value from the world leaders in actu- 
arial science. The fact that it is the 
first International Congress to be held 
by the actuaries in many years will also 
be stimulative of interest. 





THE FIGHT AGAINST ARSON 

One of the most encouraging aspects 
of the fire insurance loss situation is 
the fact that all over the entire country 
there has been a distinct and definite 
campaign to strengthen and tighten the 
laws defining arson and malicious burn- 
ig. According to the report of the com- 
mittee on incendiarism and arson of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
made at the annual meeting of the board 
this week there is a growing disposition 
on the part of juries to convict in all 


How prominent 


criminal cases, including arson, where 
the evidence is sufficient to justify a 
verdict of guilty; and sentences of those 
convicted of arson during the past year 
have been heavier, on an average, than 
in any year since the operation of this 
committee under its present plan. On 
appeal to the higher courts, decision on 
arson cases, in an increasing number, are 
sustained. Ten years ago, almost 50% 
of arson convictions carried to higher 
courts on appeal were reversed on the 
ground of technical error or prejudicial 
instruction in the trial, whereas, at the 
present time very few convictions of ar- 
son are reversed on appeal, indicating 
that the local authorities. are making 
more intelligent investigations of arson 
cases than heretofore. 

The National Board investigated 1,538 
Icsses through special agents of the de- 
partment in co-operation with local au- 
thorities. As a result of these investiga- 
tions there were 517 arrests; 23] convic- 
tions and 120 acquittals. Ten years ago 
the have been very 
niuch larger, but, as the report said, pub- 
lic sentiment against arson is growing 
and is being reflected in the courts. 


acquittals would 





ELECT ELVINS PRESIDENT 





Insurance Advertising Conference Ele- 
vates Advertising Manager Of Im- 
perial Life; New Commissioners In 
At the Insurance Advertising Confer- 

ence in Hartford this week the follow- 

ing officers were elected: Clifford EI- 
vins, advertising manager, Imperial Life, 

Tcronto, president; John W. Lonegneck- 

er, advertising manager, the two Hart- 

fords, vice-president; W. W. Darrow, 
advertising manager, the Home of New 

York group, secretary-treasurer. 

E. A. Collins, formerly with the Na- 
tional Surety, has resigned as commis- 
sioner of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference. His place was filled by the 
election of C. E. Richard, advertising 
manager of the Standard Accident, De- 
troit. 

Chauncey S. S. Miller resigned as com- 
missioner of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference and his place was filled by 
the election of John Hall Woods, of the 
Great Northern Life, Chicago. 

George FE. Crosby, Aetna (Fire) was 
elected junior commissioner. 





S. H. Story, connected with the Na- 
tienal Surety in North Carolina, was 
promoted this week to be branch man- 
ager of the company in that state, suc- 
ceeding H. P. Bloodworth, resigned. Mr. 
Story will also maintain a service office 
at Greenshoro for the New York Indem- 
nity. 

* * x 

Earl C. Thompson, vice-president, Tn- 
demnity Company of North America. 
was one of the backers of Captain C. A. 
Lindbergh’s non-stop flight across the 
Atlantic last week. Mr. Thompson and 
seven other St. Louisians interested in 
aviation guaranteed to underwrite the 
expenses of the trip while Captain Lind- 
bergh put in his entire savings of $2,000. 
Mr. Thompson has long been interested 
in aviation and in his executive capacity 
in the company was a pioneer in fur- 
nishing insurance protection to regularly 
operated commercial air lines. 

* * * 

Robert Craik, who was a featured 
player in two of Broadway’s most suc- 
cessful offerings, “The Vagabond King” 
and the “Desert Song,” has left the stage 
for the insurance business. having be- 
come associated with the Phoenix Mu- 
tual at Hartford. 

eae 

Joseph B. Reynolds, president of the 
Kansas City Life, has offered a gift of 
$100,000 to William Jewell College, to 
be used as a fund to assist students 
through the college. 











| The Human Side of Insurance 











JOHN W. DAVIS 








John W. Davis, who is a trustee of 
the Mutual Life and who is also an in- 
surance counsel, was interviewed recently 
by the editor of the agency publication 
of the Diefendorf agency of the Mutual 
Life in Brooklyn. The sketch of his 
career as gathered by the Diefendorf re- 
porter follows: 


“Our interview was in Mr. Davis’ 
bright and sunny corner room in the 
new Bank of America Building at 44 
Wall Street. In a quiet and unassum- 
ing manner he sketched his life as a 
lawyer and then as the man in public 
life. John W. Davis was born in Clarks- 
burg, West Virginia, March 13 in 1873 
and was educated in Washington and 
Lee University, graduating at the age 
of 19 and receiving his LL.B. degree 
three years later. It was natural that he 
should follow in the steps of his father 
and practice law. For a year he taught 
it at the university and then devoted his 
next sixteen years to practising in 
Clarksburg. 

“We find him coming into public light 
in 1899 as a member of the West Vir- 
ginia House of Delegates. From 1911 
to 1915 he was Democratic Delegate of 
the First West Virginia District in the 
62nd and 63rd Congress, resigning from 
there to assume the office of Solicitor 
General of the United States, which post 
he held from August 30th, 1913, to 1918. 
It was then that he became Ambassador 
to Great Britain. 

“Possibly no greater honor nor satis- 
faction can be gained for a lawyer than 
that of being Solicitor General of our 
Government. Here, as the title convéys, 
the Solicitor General takes interest in 
all affairs in which the Government is 
directly concerned and has complete 
power to exercise his judgment and know 
that his client, the good old U. S. A,, is 
satisfied and has confidence in his judg- 
ment and the way it was exercised. 

“It was in 1918 that Mr. Davis be- 
came Ambassador to Great Britain, be- 
ing there until 1921. Just previous to 
this, during the war, and incidently the 
most prominent time in their history, 
John W. Davis was counsellor of the 
American Red.Cross. 

“And today we may find Mr. Davis as 
advisor and counsellor to many in private 
life. He finds time to play golf, go horse- 
back riding and occasionally fish. This 
summer he plans to see Italy. Mr. Davis 
is a member of the following clubs: 
Metropolitan, University, National Press, 
Chevy Chase, Lawyers, Century, Recess, 
Piping Rock and The Creek.” 


Clifford Elvins, the newly elected 
president of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference, is one of the most widely 
known of its members. He has been a 
member of the conference almost from 
its start and in spite of the fact that he 
is located in Toronto as the advertising 
manager of the Imperial Life, he is al- 
ways to be found among those present 
at the conference’s conventions held in 
this country. Mr. Elvins is a frequent 
speaker on advertising subjects and his 
talks are full of meat and give gener- 
ously of his own experiences in solving 
the Imperial’s advertising problems. The 
out-door billboard advertising which the 
company has been using for the past 
few years with marked success have been 
under his direction. 

* * * 

John B. Knox, secretary, Phoenix of 
Hartford, was one of the interested 
guests at the banquet of the Insurance 
Advertising Conferences in Hartford 
this week. This was his first attend- 
ance at an ad conference affair and it 
proved to be a thoroughly enjoyable one 
for him. 

+e a 

R. W. Armstrong, general agent for the 
Midland Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio, 
thinks there should be a change in the 
style of copy used in selling life insur- 
ance. He writes The Eastern Under- 
writer: 

“T have been in the insurance business 
about four years and one month, first as 
an agent for the Equitable Life of New 
York, for a period of three months, and 
then I took over a general agents’ con- 
tract with the Midland Mutual Life of 
Columbus, Ohio. 








Cae oe Sener a 
NORMAN R. MORAY 


Norman R. Moray, vice-president and 
general manager of the Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity, figured promineitly 
in the news this week as he made two 
speeches, one at the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference in Hartford and one at 
the New York State Association of L cal 
Agents in Syracuse. A summary oi his 
Hartford speech is printed elsewhere in 
this paper. The Syracuse speech ha 
as its subject, “Conference and Co-op- 
eration Through Company Or Bureau 
Spectacles.” The Syracuse talk will be 
printed in next week’s issue of ‘he 
Eastern Underwriter. ‘ 





The Associated Industries of Missout! 
will not enter the reciprocal insurance 
field to furnish workmen’s compensation 
insurance for members of its organiza- 
tion, 
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How To See The Right Kind Of Shows 

Some weeks ago I devoted the space 
on this page to telling insurance men 
how to read daily newspapers in such 
away as to save time. I was rather sur- 
prised to note the amount of comment 
in columns of other papers following 
the publication of the article. 

I have been asked if I would not make 
some comments to guide insurance men 
on visits to the theatre. As 1 go to all 
the good shows and try to cut out all 
the poor ones I shall endeavor to do so, 
although this is a pretty difficult task 
because the question of taste intervenes 
and a play that one theatregoer thinks 
is a knock-out will bore another to the 
point where he will leave the theatre 
in disgust after the first act. 

_“Abie’s Irish Rose” has been running 
in New York for five full years and yet 
the intelligent insurance man will have 
trouble in sitting through it as he will 
find himself floating on a sea of banal- 
ily, mawkish sentimentality and stereo- 
typed humor while witnessing this per- 
lormance. The success of “Abie’s Irish 
Rose” is caused by its hitting the fun- 
damentals of the soul, heart and senti- 
ment on all fours but the very fact of 
appealing to the great mass of people 
gives the intelligentzia a feeling of 
tinu. In brief ,the mere fact that a 
play has been running a long while does 
hot necessarily mean that everybody will 


lke it. Most frequently it means that 
iscriminating theatregoers will not 
ike it. 


How then is the man who does not go 
to the theatre as a steady diet to know 
what plays to see and which to avoid? 
The theatregoing habits of most people 
ae regulated in two ways: One, by word 
® mouth gossip and the other by the 
hewspap ers. 

. tor the reason that people’s tastes dif- 
ler’ so completely I would throw word of 
mouth comment into the discard. In 
ny opinion, the only way to be guided 
lM theatregoing is through the dramatic 
tities. ‘here are thirty skilled and ex- 
Perienced newspaper critics who attend 
“ery theatrical opening. The best way 
lo be guided is to chose the critic whose 
‘astes most nearly meet those of your 
tee and then follow him. implicitly. 
“ometimes you will go wrong, but most 
‘mes you will go right. 

V €tsonally, I think that Alexander 
‘oolcott of “The World” is the most 
Mertaining critic; that Percy Ham- 
mond of the “Herald-Tribune” has the 
nest judgment; that Gilbert Gabriel of 
+he Sun” is the most brilliant; and that 
‘orge Jean Nathan of “The American 

‘cury,” is the keenest detector of 
okum “and hooey. 

a as 


Don’t Be Guided By The Stars 


& §reat many people place their faith 
;, ars. Outside of musical comedy 
ey; so many comedians build up their 
im Performances, this is a broken reed, 
: the reason that “the play’s the 
ng,” not the acting in it. To illus- 











trate: Ethel Barrymore, acknowledged 
leading actress on the American stage, 
had a succession of failures until this 
year when she has a hit in “The Con- 
stant Wife.” Laurette Taylor, generally 
regarded by many critics as the most 
charming actress in America, has not 
had a hit in several years. William 
Faversham, for years one of the greatest 
drawing cards on the American stage, 
has been so poorly provided with star- 
ring vehicles that he is now in vaude- 
ville where he has not been a success. 
Alice Brady, one of the greatest of 
America’s emotional actresses, has tried 
out half a dozen plays in the last two 
seasons. Therefore, if any followers of 
any of those stars went to the theatre 
every time they appeared in a new play 
the last year or two the chances would 
have been against their enjoying the 
evening. 
- & 


When To See A Play 


When a play starts on a run the 
sooner it is seen the better because as 
the time rolls on the performances grow 
stereotyped and frequently lose their 
glitter. This does not mean that one 
should be a first-nighter because eight 
out of ten shows are failures and the 
first nighters have an uphappy time of 
it. But go before the players grow stale. 

ee a 


The Price Of Tickets 


I am going to say something about 
theatre prices, not for New Yorkers who 
know only too well how little distance 
a $20 bill will go for a pair of seats on 
certain nights for certain attractions, but 
more for the readers of this page who 
occasionally come to New York and at- 
tend the theatre with New York insur- 
ance men. i 

In the first place, most everything 
which is printed about the soaring price 
of theatre tickets is true. For instance, 
when Duse made her first appearance on 
her last and fatal tour of America spec- 
ulators were selling seats for $100 out- 
side of the Metropolitan Opera House 
where she acted on her opening night 
here. This, too, despite the fact that 
she was 64 years old, was playing the 
part of a young girl, appeared without 
makeup or wig and could not be heard 
beyond the first few rows. It was a 
case of supply and demand. The public 
wanted to see her, the cost being im- 
material. It is not unusual for tickets 
to command as much as $15 on a Sat- 
urday night at some music show which 
is a “sell out.” 

My advice about theatre ticket buy- 
ing is this: If you decide you want to 
attend a big Broadway hit try to go on 
Monday, Tuesday or Wednesday night 
at which times tickets are not selling 
at a high premium. Don’t pick out a big 
music show for your Saturday night the- 
atre-going. If you have Saturday eve- 
ning available go to one of: the good 
dramas, but not to the most talked of 
one in town, when hundreds of other 
people are besieging the ticket agencies 


for that attraction. Another thing to 
bear in mind is that there are gener- 
ally plenty of good seats in the bal- 
cony and if you are in a strange town 
you can economize in that way without 
suffering any inconvenience either in 
seeing or hearing the play or losing so- 
cial caste. The history of New York 
theatricals is full of incidents where it 
has been impossible to find a seat down- 
stairs or to fill seats upstairs. 

One way to keep down prices is to 
do a little boycotting on your own. The 
mere fact that a play is selling for the 
highest prices in New York does not 
mean that it is the best show in New 
York; and when tickets soar too much 
cut out the offending show and see 
something else. New Yorkers have 
just given a lesson and sounded a warn- 
ing along this line by refusing to be 
mulcted for $6.60 (box office) and $7.10 
(agency) price for a big musical show, 
which was only an indifferent perform- 
ance but had Paul Whiteman in it. 

e ue ** 
Actors’ Salaries 


Many people believe that stars in the 
theatre are over-paid, but salaries are 
going up. It is because of these tre- 
mendous salaries, together with high 
rents for theatres, stupefying wages for 
stage carpenters, electricians and musi- 
cians, that the cost of production is so 
great. The music show heretofore dis- 
cussed could not pay Whiteman his sal- 
ary, along with the salaries of some 
other stars, and make a living even at 
the $6.60 scale. A show which ran in 
Chicago for a year and then came to 
New York—“George Le Maire’s Affairs” 
—was a failure here, losing $150,000, be- 
cause its payroll was so heavy. For in- 
stance: Ted Lewis and his band got 
$3,075 a week; Charlotte Greenwood, 
$2,000; Lester Allen, $1,200, etc. The 
house was filled but the red side of the 
ledger kept growing. 

It is for this reason that I did not 
share any enthusiasm for the announce- 
ment that Eddie Cantor has been signed 
for the highest salary ever paid to a 
comedian, which Ziegfeld is to give him 
for the next “Follies.” If you see the 
“Follies” you will have to help make 
that salary, whatever it is, good. De- 
spite his salary Cantor’s material may 
be poor and the production not so good 
as some other shows in town which will 
cost less to see. y 

Bargains 

That’s about all the observations I care 
to make on the theatre at this time ex- 
cept to call attention to the fact that 
there is a cut-rate agency in New York 
at Forty-third Street and Broadway 
where you*~can get tickets for lots of 
good shows at bargain rates, but not for 
any of the hits) As many good shows 
are not necessarily hits a visit to that 
bargain counter will frequently be worth 
while. if you don’t object to being poked 
in the ribs or having your feet tramped 
upon. 

See, 
Drug Club Entertains Members 


It is mighty hard to attend a function 
in New York city that is different from 
any other function of a similar nature. 
However, now and then one is found in 
a party that is different. I was at such 
an one on Thursday evening of last week 
when the Drug & Chemical Club enter- 
tained its members at a dinner and en- 
tertainment in the new club rooms 
opened last year in the National Board 
building on John street. 

Notwithstanding the very inclement 
weather conditions more than 250 of the 
club’s members accepted the invitation 
of the officers and board of governors 
and attended what was termed a “Get- 
Together—Get Acquainted Dinner” at 
the expense of the club. Included in the 
attendees were men prominent in the 
drug and chemical business, men from 
financial institutions and insurance com- 
panies and agency offices of the insur- 
ance companies in New York and sur- 
rounding territory. 

Through the courses of a splendid din- 
ner music was furnished by a colored 


jazz orchestra, and later entertainment 
by a comedy magician, a serious ma- 
gician, together with vocal and dancing 
numbers by prominent Broadway girl 
entertainers and not the least interest- 
ing of the entertainment features was 
a most accomplished accordionist. 

The whole evening furnished an op- 
portunity for the members of the Drug 
& Chemical Club to get better ac- 
quainted with each other. The party 
broke up about 11 o’clock. It struck me 
as an unusual affair and the officers and 
the board of governors of the club de- 
serve warm commendation for providing 
and carrying out the enterprise so suc- 
cessfully. 

ere @ 
Stone’s Poetic Peroration 

E. C. Stone, United States manager 
of the Employers’ Liability, concluded his 
address at the Pennsylvania Insurance 
Day convention this week with a quota- 
tion from Dickens and also a poem which 
struck him as apt. His wind-up follows: 

“It was Charles Dickens who said: ‘It 
is well for a man to respect his vocation 
whatever it is, and to think himself 
bound to uphold it, and to claim for it 
the respect it deserves. 

“If we prove worthy of ourselves in 
learning thoroughly at least the funda- 
mentals of this great business of ours, 
we shall secure a proper respect for our 
business and thus do far more in this 
way than in any other toward creating 
in the public mind a better feeling to- 
ward insurance. With this plain duty 
ahead of us, let us diligently apply our- 
selves to learning. all we can about the 
essentials of our business and to gain- 
ing respect for that business, ever re- 
membering that 

To every man there openeth 

A way, and ways, and a way. 

And the high soul climbs the high way 
And the low soul gropes the low. 
And in between, on the misty flats 

The rest ‘drift to and fro. 

But to every man there openeth 

A high road, and a low 
And every man decideth 
The way his soul shall go. 

“Let us neither grope nor drift but 
sturdily push on to ‘climb the high 
way.” 

ee 6 
The World’s Most Famous Letter Writer 


Letter writing has gone out of fashion 
except for business reasons. I don’t 
know whether it is because so much pub- 
licity has been given to private letters 
or whether the ease with which one now 
dictates a letter to a stenographer has 
made the writing of correspondence so 
easy that there is a temptation to make 
it short and snappy or because the pres- 
ence of this third person has removed 
the personal touch. 

Just how far we have departed from 
the personal letter writing habit was im- 
pressed upon me when I read John Mor- 
ley’s new life of Voltaire the other day. 
That remarkable influence on the man- 
ners, thought and customs of his time 
wrote 7,000 letters which have been pub- 
lished, and it is believed that there are 
that many more in existence of which the 
public is in ignorance. His correspond- 
ents included three of the reigning mon- 
archs and most of the philosophers and 
authors of his century. More than eighty 
when he died he was in possession of his 
vigorous intellectual faculties until the 
eid. He wrote most of these letters 
while in exile on the French border. 

ee Pe 
Investigating Motor Agency 

The Michigan insurance department 
late last week sent an investigator to 
Flint to look into the activities of an 
agency going by the name “General 
Motors Service Association” which has 
been conducting a big sales campaign 
recently for the Casualty Association of 
America, a Detroit reciprocal. Flint is 
filled with General Motors Corporation 
employes who work in the Buick and 
Chevrolet automobile factories and the 
prestige of the name, it was said, was 
being used as the chief sales argument 
in dispensing so-called “full coverage” . 
auto policies at extremely low rates. 
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McPherson Sees Need 
For Agency Limitation 


REPORT TO N. Y. AGENTS’ MEET 





President Of Association Tells Syracuse 
Convention Of Problems Local 
Agents Must Solve 





Syracuse, N. Y., May 24.—In present- 
ing his report as president to the an- 
nual meeting here today at the Hotel 
Syracuse of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Local Agents Ward H. Mc- 
Pherson of Buffalo, reviewed the re- 











W. H. 


McPHERSON 


sults and outcomes of several vital prob- 
lems that have beset the agency forces 
of New York State during the last 
twelve months. He said that the East- 
ern Underwriters’ Association commis- 
sion scale is bringing agents up to 34% 
more income than the first scale pro- 
posed; that the insurance department is 
favorably inclined toward qualification 
legislation; that there is growing need 
for restricted company representation, 
and that the five regional meetings held 
this past year have been most successful 
and well attended. 

Mr. McPherson told of what progress 
had been made in the campaign to se- 
cure more conferences and better co- 
operation with the insurance companies 
and the New York insurance department, 
and said that much remains to be ac- 
complished along that line of endeavor. 

Speaking specifically on these subjects 
President McPherson said in part: 

“I believe that it is safe to say that 
the average agent in so-called ordinary 
territory is receiving from 14% to 
344% more commission than he would 
have received had the rate first pro- 
posed by the Eastern Underwriters’ As- 
sociation been adopted. The option of 
20% flat or 15% and 25% is due to an 
efficient committee of agents backed by 
a strong organization. Without the 
state association there would have been 
no option. 

Agents And Brokers Qualification Law 

“I believe that we can report progress. 
The subject has been fully discussed in 
an informal conference with Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Beha and he can, 
I believe, be relied on to aid in ob- 
taining necessary legislation, at least as 
regards brokers. 

“The need for restricted company rep- 
resentation is increasingly evident and 
the agents of Syracuse have set a splen- 
did example for the rest of the state 
by adopting a dual agency rule. Buffalo 

(Continued on page 24) 


Explains Divergent 
Views on Auto Lines 


FIRE - CASUALTY CONFLICTS 





Companies Must Have More Experience 
to Get Together on Over- 
Lapping Coverages 





One of the leading men in the insur- 
ance fraternity was asked by The East- 
ern Underwriter to discuss the practica- 
bility of bringing fire and casualty in- 
surance, companies closer together in the 
conduct of automobile insurance. He 
answered as follows: 

“While automobile insurance cannot be 
considered a new activity, it has not yet 
made enough history to produce stable 
conditions, and in my opinion no radical 
reforms can be looked for until com- 
panies have lost more money through 
this branch of our business. It is to be 
regretted that misfortune is the one 
teacher whose lessons are uniformly ob- 
served. Of course, the primary reason 
why fire and casualty companies are so 
far apart in their ideas respecting auto- 
mobile insurance is because generally 
speaking neither of them consider the 
problem in its entirety. 

“Our company gets a broad view 
through its two organizations which 
transact all forms of automobile insur- 
ance, but the independent casualty com- 
pany which writes liability, collision and 
property damage only, and the fire com- 
pany which writes fire and theft or fire, 
theft and collision and property damage 
only see nothing beyond the branches 
which they handle. The result is that 
it is practically impossible for us to get 
a meeting of minds on the whole broad 
problem. 

“One thing which I think would bet- 
ter the business would be for fire com- 
panies to cease writing property damage 
insurance. Fire companies are not 
equipped to adjust third-party liability 
claims. If we could get an agreement 
for the fire companies to abandon this 
branch of the business to the casualty 
companies and for the casualty compan- 
ies to allow the fire companies to handle 
the rating of collision, we should, I think, 
have done something constructive. How- 
ever, the time does not appear to be ripe 
for even this change in our practice.” 





TO REPRESENT RHODE ISLAND 

It is reported that H. J. Whittier is 
to go to Louisville as state agent for 
the Rhode Island, filling a vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Gordon 
Head. C. E. Piper, son of the presi- 
dent of the company, has been in charge 
during the last few weeks. 


DANIELS MOVES 
Clark E. Daniels,former farm depart- 
ment manager in Iowa for the Contin- 
ental Fire now has a similar position 
in Wisconsin, with headquarters at Mad- 
ison. 
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Editorial 


UESTIONS and answers are the pop- 
ular note, among insurance men as well 
as others. Ohio Farmers agents ask ’em 
and answer ’em as they have in the past. 

For example, Ohio Farmers representa- 
tives and the agents of other companies 
have been asking questions about Rent 
and Rental Value insurance. In answer, 
we have sent out copies of the Ohio 
Farmers pamphlet covering that interest- 
ing and profitable line of insurance. 

We Ohio Farmers in Le Roy don’t claim 
to know more about Rent and Rental 
Value insurance than other folks but we 
have made a study of that form of pro- 
tection and we are willing—gladly will- 
ing—to answer the questions you ask 
about it. 

We believe that Rent insurance should 
receive more attention than it does. We 
believe it is a profitable line for compan- 
ies, agents, and insureds. And we believe 
that when it is understood as clearly as 
is fire insurance, it will be universally 
written. 

& So send in your questions about Rent 








and Rental Value insurance or ask for 
the Ohio Farmers pamphlet on the sub- 
ject. You will get a reply promptly. 





Oro Farmers agents need not neces- 
sarily send requests for information or 
for service to the Home Office at Le Roy. 
Eastern representatives are in close touch 
with their special agents and with the 
office of E. K. Schultz & Co., Philadelphia, 
General Agents. In New York City W. L. 
Perrin & Son are at the service of metro- 
politan brokers. 

In Chicago, Alexander Smullan & Co. 
offer their facilities to brokers and agents. 
On the Pacific Coast, Harris & Watson, 
Inc., of Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
and Charles B. De Mille of Seattle, main- 
tain the same intimate contact with the 
local producers. 

In Ohio and Indiana, eleven fleldmen 
are constantly at the call of agents of 
the Old Man on the Fence. 

So, wherever you are, if you represent 
this seventy-nine year old Company, you 
may expect prompt, helpful answers to 
your questions. 








TRINITY SEEKS ADMISSION 


The Trinity Fire of Dallas, Texas, is 
contemplating seeking admission to New 
York State, and if granted a license will 
be represented in New York metropoli- 
tan and suburban districts by the Cen- 
tral Fire Office, one of the leading agen- 
cies in this city. The Trinity Fire 
started operations in January, 1926, with 
a paid up capital of $250,000 and a sur- 
plus of like amount. The authorized 
capital is $1,000,000. R. A. Belknap, a 
prominent underwriter at Dallas, is presi- 
dent of the Trinity. J. E. Jarratt is 
—— of the board and vice-presi- 

ent. 





PURCHASE HOME OFFICE 


The Iowa Mutual Fire of Cedar Rap- 
ids has purchased the building which it 
has been occupying for a number of 
years, and will completely remodel the 
structure for a permanent home office. 
The company, which has been in exist- 
ence for eighteen years, has admitted 
assets of $632,000. 


JOINS THE TRAVELERS 


Harry T. Season has accepted a posi- 
tion as head counterman with the New 
York office of the Travelers Fire. He 
was with the North British for eighteen 
years in the local department in the 
same capacity. 
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CAPITAL 4 : ° . 
PREMIUM RESERVE . ° 
OTHER LIABILITIES . . 
NET SURPLUS ° : . 
TOTAL ASSETS ° . . 





Statement December 31, 


1926 
$1,000,000.00 
845,608.17 
136,565.00 
1,453,736.59 
3,435,909.76 

















TO REPRESENT NORTHERN 

John G. Hilliard, Inc., of the Insur- 
ance Center, 80 John street, New York, 
has been appointed to represent the 
Northern of New York for automobile 
lines in this territory. The Hilliard firm 
represents several strong fire companies 
in the city, and also writes for the 
Zurich General Accident & Liability 
which does a large volume of automo- 
bile liability business. 


LEAVES FOR AUSTRALIA 

W. J. Comans, United States manager 
of the Queensland, left last week for 
the Pacific Coast en route to Australia. 
Mr. Comans expects to combine business 
with pleasure and will return to New 
York some time in September. Henry 
J. Robinson, fire manager, will be act- 
ing United States manager during Mr. 
Coman’s absence. 


RATE HEARING POSTPONED 

Because of the demands of the flood 
situation, the open hearing of the Low- 
isiana Insurance Commission on applica- 
tion for increases in fire and windstorm 
rates, scheduled for the latter part 0 
May at the Roosevelt Hotel, New Or 
leans, has been postponed until Monday, 
June 27, according to James J. A. For 
tier, chairman of the commission. | 
number of business organizations in dif- 
ferent cities throughout the state have 
requested a hearing so that they can have 
representatives present. 


M. S. PENDLETON RESIGNS 


Matthew S. Pendelton has resigned 4 
Virginia special agent for the St. Patl 
Fire & Marine. He has been represent 
ing this company for the past year % 
more under State Agent Bernard P 
Carter. He has yet to announce his 
plans for the future. He is one of the 
best known specialists in the Virgin 
field, having traveled the territory ior the 
past twenty years or more for fire com 
panies. 














NEW HOOPER-HOLMES OFFICE 
The Hooper-Holmes Bureau _ 4 

opened a new office in Nashville, Ten™ 

with Harry M. Paris as manager. 
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Chicago Adjusters 
Busy With Storm Losses 


DAMAGE OF 





$1,000,000 THERE 





Twister Tears Roofs Off Homes And De- 
molishes Porches; Peoria Hit 
Twice By Storms 





In Chicago this week adjusters are so 
eccupied with tornado losses that some 
of them have as many as two hundred 
to settle. It was an eye-opener to peo- 
ple of Chicago to know that a violent 
windstorm could cause a million dollars 
damage in and about Cook county (Chi- 
cago), but such is the case. The storm 
came sweeping into Chicago and back 
again to the West. It was of the twister 
varicty, Or as near a twister as a town 
can have, one entire section of which 
is cut off by a lakefront. The storm, 
however, was not unexpected by banking 
and mortgage institutions as they have 
been requiring tornado cover which in 
the Chicago section is written under a 
fire and tornado coverage. k 

Peoria, Ill, has been unfortunate in 
that it was twice in the wake of a tor- 
nado, considerable damage being done 
on both occasions. 

The Chicago damage was roofs blown 
off, windows smashed, porches demol- 
ished and similar losses. ; ; 

As a result of the damage in the mid- 
West by tornadoes a tremendous lot of 
protection against that form of destruc- 
tive visitation has been written. 





QUALIFICATIONS’ CAMPAIGN 


A committee of the General Brokers’ 
Association of the Metropolitan District 
Inc., consisting of President Robert M. 
Kelecher, Secretary Arthur Arnow, and 
Past President Herman A. Bayern, rep- 
resented the association at the annual 
meeting of the Insurance Federation of 
the State of New York. They consulted 
all members of the legislature and com- 
pany officials present relative to manda- 
tory legislation for written examinations 
for brokers and agents and found the 
sentiment unanimous. A_ conference 
was called by them of representatives of 
brokers’ and agents’ associations present 
and at that conference it was wunani- 
mously resolved to form a federated 
council of all such associations through- 
out the state and the committee from 
the General Brokers’ Association was in- 
structed to formulate plans for the per- 
fection of the council. 


RHODE ISLAND CHANGES 


Clarence E. Beckley has been appointed 
special agent of the Rhode Island, Mer- 
chants and Guaranty Fire of Providence 
and of the Union Fire of Paris, for 
Kansas and Oklahoma, with headquar- 
ters at Wichita, Kan. H. J. Whittier, 
who has had this field, is to be trans- 
ferred to Kentucky and Tennessee where 
he will succeed G. E. Head, who has 
retired because of impaired health. Mr. 
Whittier will have his headquarters at 
Louisville. 





G. G. QUIRK PROMOTED 

George G. Quirk has been appointed 
manager of the inland marine depart- 
ment of the Automobile of Hartford, ac- 
cording to Secretary E. J. Perrin, Jr. 
he new manager will assist D. R. Sib- 
ley, assistant secretary. During his serv- 
‘ce of six years with the company, Mr. 
uirk began as a marine special agent, 
and later was made a state agent. For 
the past four years he has been super- 
Intendent of agents for the inland and 
Ocean marine departments in charge of 
Production, as well as being identified 
With the underwriting of the business. 





COLONIAL STATES FIRE 
The Colonial States Fire is the name 
of the new company now being organ- 
zed by Harrison B. Moore and his as- 
Sociates.. This title has been approved 
y the New York Insurance Department. 


Agents’ Ass’n. To Urge 
Federal Flood Relief 


$300,000,000 WILL BE NEEDED 





Greenville, Miss., Agency Says Parts Of 
Seven States Will Be Destitute 
Without Outside Aid 
The National Association of Insurance 
Agents through the various state asso- 
ciations, is going to urge United States 
Senators and Congressmen to pledge 
themselves in support of an appropria- 
tion for the rehabilitation of that sec- 
tion of the South destroyed by the Mis- 
sissippi. Unless such action is taken it 
is feared by persons living in the dev- 
astated sections that parts of seven 
states now covered by water will be- 
come uninhabitable and non-productive 
because the people there now lack funds 

with which to rebuild. 

_ The suggestion was given to the Na- 
tional Association by Maurice Bergman 
of the agency firm of Bergman, Finlay 
& Starling of Greenville, Miss. Mr. 
Bergman is one of the leading insurance 
agents of the South, a member of the 
legislative committee of the National As- 
sociation and a past-president of the 
Mississippi Association. 

_In his letter to the National Associa- 
tion, Mr. Bergman said in part: 

“Will you telegraph your state or- 
ganizations this message: The flood 
devastated area of the South will need 
at least $300,000,000 for rehabilitation. 
The American Bankers Association re- 
cently assembled at Hot Springs passed 
a resolution expressing the conviction 
that this work of restoration is the sol- 
emn duty of the Government. We here- 
by request you to wire the heads of your 
state organizations, urging their senators 
and congressmen to pledge themselves 
in support of an appropriation of this 
amount; that they individually  tele- 
graph the President that at the next reg- 
ular session they will pass a bill vali- 
dating any action he may take in mak- 
ing this fund immediately available, 
through the Red Cross, for the purpose 
of rehabilitation. 

“Unless some such action as this is 
quickly taken the flood devastated area 
of the seven states will become unin- 
habitable and non-productive, and at 
least a half a million people rendered 
destitute and half the tefritory evacu- 
ated. There is still as much as ten feet 
of water in the Delta.” Secretary- 
Counsel Walter H. Bennett of the Na- 
tional Association this week telegraphed 
this message to the New York Associa- 
tion meeting at Syracuse and last week 
asked the Arkansas Association to fol- 
low out the request received from Mis- 
sissippi. 








KILL INSURED RACEHORSE 

The famous racehorse, Picaroon, fa- 
vorite for last year’s British Derby, and 
winner of many races, was shot at the 
Royal Veterinary College, England, re- 
cently. As a two year old he was un- 
beaten, but prior to the Derby he de- 
veloped an unknown illness, from which 
he temporarily recovered. The animal, 
who was expected to become a great sire, 
was insured for £40,000 ($200,000) at 
Lloyd’s under two policies, one for £30,- 
000 the other for £10,000. The former 
expired in March last, but the latter was 
still in force. The veterinary surgeons 
recently diagnosed the case as septic 
arthritis, and stated that he was suffer- 
ing great pain. As a result of a con- 
ference the underwriters humanely gave 
instructions for the animal’s destruction 
and paid the full amount of the insur- 
ance. 





POLICIES ARE VOIDED 


Policies of the Marquette National 
which are outstanding in New York 
State have been automatically terminated 
by the court action in appointing a re- 
ceiver for the company. Plans to re- 
insure the company with the National 
Liberty have been abandoned upon ob- 
jection of the receiver. 
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An Insurance Service Extended to Everybody 


The Insurance Information Bureau, maintained by the A£tna Insurance 
Company, The World Fire and Marine Insurance Company, and The 
Century Indemnity Company, will be glad to provide information on all 
insurance problems. This service is not only extended to agents and 
policy-holders of these three companies but to the general public as well. 

Address requests for information to 

INSURANCE INFORMATION BUREAU 
670 Main Street Hartford, Conn. 
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Haid Says Conference 
Should Mean Confidence 


HIS ADDRESS AT SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Real Meaning Of Co-operation; Public’s 
Interest Should Be Remembered 
By All Concerned 





William Quaid, vice-president of the 
American Fore, read a paper written by 
Paul L. Haid, president of the America 
Fore, at the New York State Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents at Syracuse 
this week, Mr. Haid being unable to at- 
tend. The subject of the address was 
“Through the Company Spectacles.” 

Mr. Haid thought that one trouble 





PAUL L. HAID 


with the insurance business is that “each 
of us is looking at the other through 
highly concentrated spectacles, trying to 
find the other’s faults when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, we ought to be standing side 
by side looking in exactly the same di- 
rection.” 

Requests. For Remittance And Cancella- 

tions 

In discussing requests which compa- 
nies make for cancellations or remit- 
tances Mr. Haid said: “Some agents 
may think the company is doing every- 
thing that it can to hinder him in his 
business. Of course, that isn’t so. I 
wish you could understand how the com- 
pany is driven to keep its premium in- 
come and how it tries to be just as care- 
ful of every agent as it possibly can. 
When a company cancels a risk because 
of a possible moral hazard or because 
of bad physical conditions which the as- 
sured will not remedy it is doing a bene- 
fit to the entire community.” 

Mr. Haid then told several stories il- 
laseeating these points. Continuing he 
said: 

“One of the great things that I see 
through the company spectacles is the 
fact that we have never quite reached 
the proper working arrangements. I 
mean by this that neither one of us are 
in close enough contact with the public 
ta properly represent insurance. It 
s¢ems to me that if we could get the 
thought of proper working arrangements 
and proper public contact in our minds 
that cooperation wouldn’t be needed and 
the necessity for conference would be 
largely eliminated. 

“Where one man has something to 
sell that another man needs and wants 
to buy, the ideal trading transaction is 
for these two men to come directly to- 
gether, and every time anybody comes 
in between these two just so far is the 
ideal of trading removed. Now, if each 
agent would approach every buyer on 
the basis that it was his own product 
that he was selling, and if every com- 
pany would approach each agent as 
though the agent himself was the buyer, 
I think that we’d be on a business basis 
and a business understanding that would 
do away with this constant cry of co- 
operation, and, largely for the need of 
conference. Right there it strikes me is 
the basis of our trouble, that is, we 
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look through our spectacles at each 
other and fail to see on either side of 
us the great public which it is our duty 
to serve. If we would stand shoulder 
to shoulder and think of the interests 
of the great public our problems would 
then be largely eliminated. If the com- 
panies and the agents constantly realize 
the great economic place that insurance 
holds in the community and kept in 
mind the great need of insurance to the 
community, we both would understand 
our own situations much better. 

“Back of all of this more or less in- 
volved thought is the idea that in the 
past the agent has resented so many 
things that the companies have done 
such as, the multiplicity of agents, the 
non-policy writing agents, excess com- 
mission payments, and all that goes with 
bad practices. While, on the other hand, 
the companies have resented the fact 
that in the past the agents have not had 
the regard or the interest of the com- 
pany at heart, nor have they had for 
the companies the loyalty which this 
great business of ours ought to bring 
out of everybody engaged in it. 

“Now, you have your state and na- 
tional association, and the Eastern Un- 
derwriters’ Association has come into 
being, and now that we both are or- 
ganized to work for the highest kind of 
practices isn’t it time to eliminate the 
word cooperation and to bring in more 
strongly than ever the thought of con- 
fidence and conference? Not conference 
with the thought of adjusting difficulties, 
but conference with the confidence of 
getting the business on a basis when, to- 
day, shoulder to shoulder, we both face 
the great problem of the insurance bus- 
iness and, that is, selling insurance to the 
public and selling the public on insur- 
ance.” 





T. F. Azpell, insurance agent of Den- 
ver, was re-elected for the fifth time a 
member of the City Council of Denver, 
Colo., May election. 
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N. Y. State Legislators 
Praise Insurance Men 


or 


ARE QUOTED BY L. L. SAUNDERS 





Secretary of Federation of This State 
Tells, Too, How Insurance Men Are 
Protecting Their Business 





L. L. Saunders, secretary of the In- 
surance Federation of New York, in a 
talk this week said that in the thirteen 
years of the Insurance Federation’s ex- 
istence it has principally confined itself 
to opposing state and Government in the 
insurance business in order that it may 
not destroy the greatest of all profes- 
sional industries, which he said was in- 
surance. He quoted what some of the 
legislators in this state have had to say 
about insurance men and the insurance 
business: 

Leader Simon L. Adler said at the 
Federation Rochester convention that it 
was no secret that “the insurance people 
are among our best advisors, and urged 
us to continue our present, open plan, 
and that the entire fleet of lobbyists 
would finally realize that this is the right 
policy.” 

Arthur F. Bouton, chairman of insur- 
ance, during the session of 1925 and 1926, 
said: “It is an outstanding fact that 
the legislative agents representing insur- 
ance are the very best advice the com- 
mittee can obtain.” 

Charles A. Freiberg, of the 50th Sena- 
torial District, said at the annual ban- 
quet in Buffalo last week that he had 
never seen a more splendid gathering of 
representative American business men, 
and that he greatly appreciated the con- 
fidence exchanged with them. 

Dangers Always Ahead 


In discussing attempts at insurance 
legislation in this state he said: 
“There were a great number of bills 


(Continued on page 50) 
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N. Y. Agents’ Ass’n. Has 
Over 800 Members 


LARGEST GROUP IN COUNTRY 





Secretary Rose Reports Gain Of 53 
Members In Year; Outlines Opposi- 
tion To Central Bureau 





The New York State Association of 
Local Agents now has 815 members and 
is the largest state insurance association 
in the country, despite the fact that 
practically no members come from the 
great city of New York. The Ohio as- 
sociation, with nearly 700 members, is 
second, Pennsylvania third and Minne- 
sota fourth. Secretary-Treasurer J. W. 
Rose of the New York association, in 
his report to the convention this Tues- 
day at the Hotel Syracuse in Syracuse, 
gave the association membership as 797, 
a gain of fifty-three members since May, 
1926, but since his report was prepared 
several more members joined. Mr. Rose 
attributed the gains in large part to the 
enthusiasm aroused at regional meetings. 

Mr. Rose devoted a large part of his 
report to the fight against the Central 
Bureau. He attended many meetings of 
agents in New York state and spoke 
against this plan of the casualty com- 
panies. He said in part: 

“Of course, it was our first duty to 
know the views and sentiments of our 
membership concerning this plan. This 
was accomplished through  correspon- 
dence and through the medium of our 
regional meetings. It was soon appar- 
ent that the agents throughout the state 
were practically unanimous in their op- 
position to the plan as it was promul- 
gated because they thought it was un- 
fair, unjust, unwieldy, and impractical, 
and would not accomplish the purpose 
for which it was intended, because of 
the following reasons: 

“1, The plan as proposed abrogated 
and contravened contractural relations 
existing between agents and their re- 
spective companies. 

“2. Application of the plan would cre- 
ate unnecessary sales resistance and 
would often result in assureds being 
without protection pending unavoidable 
delays in determining the status of is- 
sued policies. 

“3. The plan applied only to stock 
casualty companies and not to mutuals, 
thereby subjecting stock companies and 
agents to unfair and unwarranted com 
petition. 

“4 The plan did not provide for any 
remuneration to agents to cover the ad- 
ditional expense and work involved in- 
cluding also the direct financial loss re- 
sulting from requiring agents to assume 
the burden of paying uncollectible earned 
premiums. 

“5. The plan did not provide for any 
reduction in rates commensurate with 
anticipated savings. : 

“6. A careful analysis of the plan in- 
dicated that its operation would defeat 
the very purpose for which it was cot- 
ceived in that possible waste and the 
free insurance evil would be increased 
rather than decreased. ; 

“Receipts from dues again show an in- 
crease over any previous year. On the 
other hand dues paid to the National 
Association are approximately $500 more 
than last year, and routine expenses have 
been on the whole a little more of 
account of our increased activities. In 
addition to this we have the expense 0 
Regional Meetings which were omitte 
in the preceding year, and we were 
called upon to pay $1,000 out of the con- 
tingent fund for local expenses. The 
total cash balance remaining on hand 's 
therefore a little less than when I made 
my last annual report but is sti! suf 
ficient for a very satisfactory working 
balance.” 





The Irvin Underwriting Co., Inc, 
Brooklyn, general insurance agency, has 
been chartered at Albany with $500 cap- 
ital. Selda F. Stantz, Brooklyn; wil 
liam F. Stanz, Jamaica; and Charles H. 
Irvin, Garden City, are directors all 
subscribers. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


as of January 1, 1927 







Camby Capitalns 5 ccs oes eens «<<. 1:$48,000,000.00° 
Cat Mamete ie 2 cyl ee 91,604,550.41 
Liabilities (except Capital)................ 51,536,075.74 
Net Sanplos i205 hoes oe ee 22,068,4'74.67* 
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Gives Pointers on 
Selling Side-Lines 


HUBBARD’S TALK TO AGENTS 








Ass’t Secretary of Automobile Urges 
N. Y. Ass’n Members to Cultivate 
Additional Coverages 





Syracuse, N. Y., May 24.—Hints on 
the selling of fire insurance and its side- 
lines were given by Assistant Secretary 
Clarence T. E. Hubbard of the Auto- 
mobile of Hartford in a talk made by 
him tonight at the annual banquet of 
the New York State Association of Lo- 
cal Agents at the Hotel Syracuse. He 
contended that the need is not so much 
for greater attention to improved per- 
sonality, or approach or skilled conversa- 





CLARENCE HUBBARD 


tion as there is for a better knowledge 
of various lines of insurance associated 
with constructive salesmanship. 

Mr. Hubbard illustrated his talk with 
sleight of hand tricks and humorous 
anecdotes. Some of the pointers he gave 
follow: 

“If an agent finds that he cannot mas- 
ter every one of the multiple lines of 
insurance, then he must select certain 
policies at least and be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with them. Every insurance sales- 
man should have at least a certain num- 
ber of lines thoroughly mastered and 
then not attempt to place other lines un- 
til the needed information is dug out and 
the facts absorbed. For after all, the 
agent today, in his standing and the way 
he is being advertised by his companies 
and the manner in which he is being 
presented to the public is stamping him 
as an insurance counsellor—one who 
prescribes insurance as the doctor pre- 
scribes carefully selected methods of 
correction based on knowledge and ex- 
perience. 


Tornado and Windstorm Riders 


“There are comparatively few agents 
about the country who take advantage 
of the tornado and windstorm ‘rider? 
This rider which not only _ protects 
against loss from tornado or windstorm 
but also hail, earthquake, explosion, and 
water damage, and which sells for 10c 
per hundred or $1 a $1,000, is seldom 
attached to a man’s automobile policy 
and yet not one prospect out of twenty- 
five will ever refuse. The cost is only 
$1.25 or $1.50 for the medium or ordi- 
nary priced car. There are some agen- 
cies around the country who include such 
a rider on every automobile policy that 
goes qut. This is not merely salesman- 
ship but knowledge applied with sales- 
manship. 

“For instance, the agent who is selling 
fire insurance today should take an in- 
terest in reading and studying the com- 
panies’ problems as well as the country’s 
and communities’ and not just sell insur- 


ance for the sake of selling or for pre- 
mium income, which is later disturbed by 
cancellation or reduction, but to be fair 
to both parties represented—his client 
who needs the protection and the com- 
pany which he represents, and with con- 
siderable authority especially in his 
‘binding’ power. 

“Coming to the business of fire in- 
surance—there is such a very small 
number of agents in the country who 
know anything about the allied fire lines 
that this lack of knowledge handicaps 
their selling efforts. For instance, Rents 
Insurance without question the easiest 
line of insurance in the whole world 
to sell and the cheapest form of insur- 
ance and one which is gladly and will- 
ingly bought—is little sold by fire in- 
surance agents. During the past year 
due to the aggressive attempt of many 
of the fire insurance companies, the sale 
of these lines has increased and many 
live agents are capitalizing tremendously 
with this absolutely neglected cover. 
Few, however, are familiar with the cover 
or the different forms or just what it 
does and yet there isn’t an agent in this 
room, even the very poorest of sales- 
man, who could not go out and before 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning sell a half 
a dozen rents policies. 

“An insurance salesman who had all 
the attributes of successful selling—the 
personality, the skilled tongue, the ap- 
proach, etc—learned about rents insur- 
ance and with his salesmanship not only 
sold property owners but sold a dozen 
folks who were renting apartments. As 
soon as the lines were declined by the 
insurance company he realized that he 
had entirely misunderstood the coverage 
and had to go around and cancel these 
risks, which do not fall in the rents 
insurance class. Think what this sales- 
man could have done if in addition to his 
selling ability he had that needed insur- 
ance knowledge? 

“Agents who will learn the detail of 
use and occupancy insurance, who will 
dig into the bankers’ blanket windstorm 
mortgage cover, who will learn the ap- 
plication of general cover contracts, who 
will study explosion and riot and civil 
commotion insurance, profits insurance 
and some of the odd but legitimate lines, 
such as insuring an insurance premium, 
contract insurance, etc., can develop add- 
ed income and enjoy the peculiar reac- 
tion of having assureds actually express 
thanks for having been favored with the 
lines of insurance mentioned, which they 
will accept as new. Hardly have I ever 
experienced in the placing of a rents line 
any other response than gratitude on 


McPherson’s Report 
To New York Agents 


(Continued from page 20) 


as you know has had such a rule in 
force for many years and would not con- 
sider a return to the old system. 


Grange National Mutual Of New 
Hampshire 

“The activities of this company were 
the subject of discussion at the last an- 
nual meeting and your officers were in- 
structed to try in some manner to in- 
duce the New York State Grange to 
withdraw its endorsement and support. I 
regret that we have little to report and 
that not specially encouraging. In re- 
sponse to a letter written to the secre- 
tary of the grange inquiring as to the 
attitude of that organization toward the 
company in question and _ incidentally 
calling attention to the fact that the 
company was not admitted to do busi- 
ness in New York state I received with- 
out comment a marked copy of the 
Grange Year Book: the marked item 
being an endorsement of the company 
by the grange. In addition the grange 
secretary appears to be a director of 
the insurance company which naturally 
makes it a trifle difficult to argue with 
him, and there the matter rests. 

Regional Meetings 


“I am glad to report that we were this 
year able to resume these meetings, five 
most successful ones being held at vari- 
ous points throughout the state. 

“Acting on information from the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion, we co-operated in representations 
to the superintendent of insurance re- 
garding a proposed ruling affecting fire 
insurance business. The uniform sched- 
ules which have been applied in some 
sections of the state and are being ap- 
plied in others naturally in nearly every 
case produce either an increase or a de- 
crease although the average is presumed 
to be practically unchanged. The pro- 
posed ruling would have required a re- 
fund to the assured in every case where 
the rate was reduced even though the 
physical conditions remained unchanged. 
You can appreciate the chaos which 
would have resulted in nearly every of- 
fice had this ruling been put in effect 








the part of the buyer. If I were to ask 
you agents to hold up your hands to in- 
dicate which of you carry rents insur- 
ance, 1 rather think it would be em- 
barrassing.” 

















At New York Agents’ Meeting 














EUGENE A. BEACH 





SPENCER WELTON 


and the rating organization and this as- 
association protested. Considerable cor- 
respondence with the insurance depart- 
ment ensued and I am glad to report that 
the matter was finally adjusted on a 
basis satisfactory to all. 


“As I consider the various troubles 
which have vexed our souls and tried our 
patience I am impressed by the fact that 
most of them could have been avoided 
if all concerned had been willing te “con- 
fer” and “co-operate.” If the three par- 
ties interested: the insurance depart- 
ment, representing the buyer of insur- 
ance; the companies, and the agents, can 
only acquire the habit of “conference 
and co-operation,” we can use our en- 
ergy and our brains in constructive and 
helpful things rather than in defensive 
ones. Instead of wondering what the 
companies or the insurance department 
will do next, but feeling sure that what- 
ever it is we won’t like it, and so lying 
awake nights planning how to head them 
off or beat them to it, we shall work 
and counsel with them so that each inay 
have the others’ viewpoint that the re- 
sult may be for the general good. 


What Co-operation Should Bring 


“Through co-operation with the insur- 
ance department I believe that we shall 
eventually have a real agents’ and brok- 
ers’ qualification law; a curbing of the 
activities of non-admitted companies, 
Lloyds and reciprocals; a checking of 
misleading advertising; and insistence on 
the part of the department that neither 
company nor agent organizations shall 
promulgate any radical change, as for in- 
stance the central Bureau, without first 
calling into conference all parties inter- 
ested, 


“And co-operation goes farther than 
the insurance department and the com- 
panies. 

“Through co-operation with our legis- 
lators we can obtain a little needed leg- 
islation and prevent a large amount that 
is unnecessary or harmful. We can co- 
operate with chambers of commerce and 
similar organizations in safety campaigns 
and fire prevention. We can co-operate 
with automobile clubs in accident pre- 
vention and in obtaining better traffic 
rules and conditions. 

“And last but not least we can co- 
operate with ourselves. Co-operation 
like charity begins at home and unless 
agents co-operate with each _ other 
through local boards or clubs they miss 
more than they realize; the helpful ideas 
and suggestions from the other fellow; 
the friendships that are worth far more 
than premiums or commissions; the joy 
of unselfish service, and the opportuni- 


ties to serve best, not only others but 
themselves.” 





WANT JUNE TOURNAMENT 





Interest Being Stimulated in New York 
Fire and Marine Golf Association 
Event 
_ While it was a mooted question for a 
ttme whether there would be a tourna- 
ment played by the New York Fire and 
Marine Insurance Golf Association, word 
comes to The Eastern Underwriter that 
in all probability there will be a tourna- 
ment during the latter part of June, if 

the members want it. 

It is contingent on the number of 
members getting their annual dues of 
$5 to the treasurer together with their 
tournament fees of $7.50. 

Edward Gallagher is treasurer of ‘the 
association, and while he is blessed with 
a generally: happy disposition, there is 
nothing which will bring out his bright- 
est and broadest grin quite so fast or as 
sure as mémbership remittances and 
tournament fees. 

There should be no question about this 
tournament being held. The picturesque 
Suburban Golf Club links at. Elizabeth, 
N. J., will be used as last year, if those 
eligible get busy and co-operate with the 
officers of the association and the com- 
mittee having the arrangements in hand. 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





NEAL BASSETT, President 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President and Secretary 


WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President and Secretary 


ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 





ORGANIZED 1853 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO., OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ORGANIZED 1854 


MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ORGANIZED 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 





ORGANIZED 1871 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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ORGANIZED 1870 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





ORGANIZED 1886 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE C0., OF CONCORD, N. H. 


HOME OFFICES 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. | CONCORD, N. H. MILWAUKEE, WIS. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
DEPARTMENT OFFICES 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT | 


H. A. CLARK, Manager W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
844 Rush Street 60 Sansome Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 44 
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Agent’s Advice to 
Company Ad Managers 


CONCLUSIONS OF J. W. PRATT 





Special Agent and Successful Advertiser 
Telis Conference of Criticisms He 


Hears in the Field 





John W. Pratt, special agent at Phila- 
delphia for the City of New York, and 
formerly a local agent who built up a 
great reputation for successful advertising 
at Kennett Square, Pa., offered for dis- 


cussion at the Tuesday afternoon fire 
group session of the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference Convention in Hartford 
this week several suggestions on how in- 


surance company advertising managers — 


might get better results from their efforts. 
Mr. Pratt did not offer his criticisms as 
expressions of personal opinion but rather 
as the composite opinions of the public 
and agents on one hand and the compa- 
nies on the other, as he hears them. 

Mr. Pratt offered the thought that in- 
surance advertising managers place too 
much stress on the public as a prospect 
and not enough on their best prospect, 
the agent. On this subject he said: 

“We don’t know how much effort you 
exert on the public but we do know how 
much you put on the agent and it’s not 
enough. Therefore we assume you ex- 
pend too much effort on the public. A 
equals B—B equals C—therefore A 
equals C. 

Concentrate Effort on the Agent 

“The public is polygamous—the agent 
is monogamous—the public has many 
loves and a free choice of hundreds of 
companies—the agent has few and already 
has a contract with your company—isn’t 
it reasonable, therefore, to suppose that 
it takes more pressure to the square inch 
to get a premium out of the public than 
out of the agent? 

“Assume your advertising department 
takes five cents out of every dollar of 
premium and spends it in trying to con- 
vince the general public what a dignified 
business insurance is, how they should 
not build burnable buildings, how they 
should install sprinklers, etc., which the 
company is already paying good money to 
have highly trained men say direct to the 
insuring public. You'll get some results 
but after charging off the duplication of 
effort and expense in other departments 
and the tremendous wastage in your na- 
tional advertising which is incidental to 
indirect advertising—how much in pre- 
miums have you actually put on the books 
of your company and how many dollars 
in losses have you actually saved your 
company? 

“Now assurie that you take five cents 
out of every dollar of premiums and 
spend it in direct advertising aimed right 
at a real tangible prospect—your agent. 
If you have confidence that you can by 
good advertising influence the mind of 
the fickle public then by similar effort 
what a power you would have over your 
agent. Assuming your five cents was suf- 
ficient to take ample space in insurance 
journals where the advertising wastage is 
at the minimum because only insurance 
men read insurance journals and you still 
had enough left out of your nickel to 
have complete house organs, exchange of 
trade data, real personal service through 
your agency service work and you threw 
your whoie heart and soul into making 
that agent a better and more progressive 
insurance agent and  advertiser—now 
which nickel do you think would put the 
most premiums on the books of your 
company ? 

“I have a disgusting habit of asking 
questions when I don’t know the answers 
but I will say this—that I do know vice- 
presidents always take more interest in 
the premium sheet than they do in the 
psychology of the inner workings of the 
minds and motives of the masses. 


Help Agents Who Are Falling Behind 
“Another clause in this action of com- 
posite opinion vs, advertising managers is: 
Insurance advertising departments are 


in closest touch with the agents who néed 
them the least. 

“The agent who never answers your 
ads or your letters, who never requests 
the fine bits of advertising you have for 
him, who is not alive to all of the pro- 
gressive development plans of your de- 
partment, needs you the most and you 
never hear from him—he is just a name 
on the list. The agent who is alive to the 
possibilities of his agency, who requests 
your advertising helps and supplements 
them with original ideas of his own, keeps 
in close touch with you and an increasing 
premium income from that agency is the 
result. You probably made that live agent 
yourself out of a dead one—take credit 
for him but what is your score to date? 
Is the pressure back of that part of the 
advertising department work consistent 
with its fertility as a premium producer.” 


GARDNER ON CO-OPERATION 








Says Individual Co-operation Has Been 
More Productive So Far Than 
Company Conferences 
Syracuse, N. Y., May 25.—Frank L. 
Gardner, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., presi- 
dent of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, gave the agent’s view- 
point on conference and co-operation in 
a talk made this morning at the Hotel 
Syracuse before the annual convention 
of the New York State Association of 
Local Agents. He said that at all times 
agents, aS an organization, have been 
ready for conference and willing to co- 
operate, and individually they have al- 





_ ways found the vast majority of com- 


pany and bureau officials more than 
ready to meet them half way. 

“Our best illustration of a successful 
conference was that held with the Con- 
ference Committee of the National Board 
a couple of years ago,” said Mr. Gardner, 
“the result of which was approved by 
over two hundred fire companies and by 
each state association of the agents’ or- 
ganization. The most striking illustra- 
tion of lack of conference was the Cen- 
tral Bureau fiasco. The companies had 
a legitimate complaint, and that was: 
coverage was being given for which they 
received no premium, but instead of talk- 
ing this matter over with the producing 
force, rulings, edicts and the strong arm 
of the law were resorted to. The result 
was that every producer was sore, no 
company was willing to accept the re- 
sponsibility for parenthood of the order, 
the court said it was a bad law and the 
final result has been that the just com- 
plaint has not been remedied, but bitter- 
ness and misunderstanding has been in- 
creased where those in the insurance 
business would have come nearer to solv- 
ing the problem correctly and in the end 
had a kindlier feeling toward one an- 
other if conference and co-operation had 
been used instead of the threat of force 
through law. 

“Before conferences can be 100% suc- 
cessful, apparently we must all change 
our attitudes of mind toward them. In- 
dividual agents and company officials get 
along fine, agents have always had great 
loyalty to company officials whom they 
know and come in direct contact with, 
and the company officials who are re- 
sponsible for the appointment of agen- 
cies, certainly had to be loyal in order 
to justify their selection, and as a mat- 
ter of fact, always have been, for there 
has, the majority of times, been a bond 
of friendship rather than simply a cold 
business proposition, but when it came 
to groups and a conference was called, 
it immediately developed all the red tape 
and high-hattedness that comes with a 
conference of the League of Nations.” 


HOT SPRINGS MEETING 

_ The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Fire Insurance General Agents 
was held in Hot Springs, Ark., on Mon- 
day and Tuesday of this week. This or- 
ganization was formed about a year ago 
and has members all the way to Colo- 
rado, 

The president of the organization is T. 
L. Lauve of Dallas and the chairman of 
~ executive committee is James B. 
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H. P. Jackson, President 
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Driving 


A firm foundation is required for a 
towering structure. Deep down to 
bed rock the piling is driven by 
constant pounding of the drop ‘“ ee 
hammer. Z nk A 


A solid foundation is essential to the 
structure of modern business. This 
necessitates complete and sound insur- A npeye 
ance for without it no business can c ae 
stand secure. \ a 
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Choose with discretion the insurance 
with which to safeguard the property 
of your clients. Place it in a company 
built upon the unshakable foundation 
of financial strength and _ business \ 
integrity. ‘The Fidelity-Phenix is such NS 
a company. 
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Longnecker Defends 
“Fear” Advertising 


PAYS IF HANDLED PROPERLY 


Tells Ad Conference That Such Pub- 
licity Merely Appeals to Age-Long 
Fear of Fire by People 





J. W. Longnecker, advertising man- 
ager of the Hartford, opened the debate 
Tuesday afternoon in Hartford at the 
Insurance Advertising Conference fire 
group session on the subject of “Re- 
solved, that fear is the strongest element 
that can be used in fire insurance ad- 
vertising.” He took the affirmative, stat- 





JOHN W. LONGNECKER 


ing that the fear referred to was not so 
much the fear of fire, but rather the fear 
of the consequences of fire out of con- 
trol. It is the oldest fear of the human 
race, the speaker said, and one that has 
played a prominent part in the entire 
history of mankind. 

When persons have a sufficient fear of 
fire they will either guard against it 
by actions of their own or by insuring, 
or they may do both, and, according to 
Mr. Longnecker, it directly promotes the 
interest of all who are engaged in selling 
insurance. 

Mr. Longnecker’s argument follows in 

art: 

“Lloyd D. Herrold, associate professor 
of advertising, Northwestern University 
School of Commerce, says: “The desire 
to avoid dangers of one kind or another 
relates directly to the welfare of the in- 
dividual. A close relationship exists be- 
tween the fear instinct and the instinct 
of body comfort. For articles which pro- 
vide protection against dangers—fire ex- 
tinguishers, tire chains for automobiles, 
safety devices; accident, fire and life in- 
surance; burglar alarms, and so forth— 
the copy appeal may be effectively based 
upon this instinct.’ 


“Fear” Campaign Successful 


“And there is another witness to call 
and I am done. Remember, please, as 
my worthy opponents pick flaws in the 
argument I have given you, that the most 
successful campaign of the most conspic- 
uously successful fire insurance advertiser 
has used, but not abused, ‘Fear the 
Strongest Element That Can Be Used in 
Fire Insurance Advertising.’ 

“Michael Gross of New York, writing 
under the caption ‘The Good Old School 
of Scare-’Em-Stiff,’ touched upon the 
subject and sums up in effective manner 
the current thought of the experts. He 
said: 

“In the Hartford Insurance Company 
advertisement we get a scare without the 
use of flames at all. Old Man Fire, a 
grim, terrible-looking figure, is enough 
i We look him 


to give anyone the creeps. 


Non-Scare Publicity 
Is Best, Says Palmer 


PUBLIC PREFERS OPTIMISM 





North America Ad Manager Says Public 
Responds Best to Encouraging 
Messages 





Non-scare advertising that is optimistic 
in tone and not patterned after the old- 
time bogey man story is far more ef- 
fective and appealing than fear advertis- 
ing in the opinion of C. A. Palmer, ad- 
vertising manager of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Palmer spoke on the negative side 
of a debate on fear advertising at the 
fire group’session on Tuesday afternoon 
in Hartford of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference, replying to J. W. Long- 
necker of the Hartford Fire, who pre- 
sented the affirmative view. 

Mr. Palmer took the position that non- 
scare advertising is based on rational 
thinking while publicity that inspires fear 
appeals to the emotions. Non-scare ad- 
vertising looks for the silver lining and 
presents a bright picture, the kind which 
pleases the public. 

In presenting his side of the debate 
Mr. Palmer said in part: 

“We all know and admire Mr. Long- 
necker’s Fire Demon. But do we—I 
know [| do not—look upon this as scare 
advertising exactly? The Demon may 
be boogeyish, but not altogether boogey. 
He catches the eye of the thumber of 
magazine pages, but the story he tells 
is informative—instructive rather than 
scare. An instance of scare advertising 
that comes to me at the moment—well, 
it’s not exactly advertising, but it cer- 
tainly is scare—is being used by the rail- 
roads as posters and car cards demon- 
strating the need for care at grade cross- 
ings. It represents a train halted beyond 
the crossing, while the crew rush to pick 
up the widely scattered remains of an 
automobile party. 


Minds Dwell in Pleasant Thought 


“Now, I think there’s a good reason 
why that presentation may serve its par- 
ticular purpose—but I do not think it 
would serve an equal purpose as an ad- 
vertisement for insurance. Its purpose is 
to impress itself on one designated per- 








over, strangely fascinated, and then we 
jump to the text, to see who the devil 
he is and what he is there for. In our 
opinion, this is far more effective adver- 
tising than it would be to show a whole 
village in flames. As the picture now 
stands, every reader puts himself in the 
place of the young fellow carelessly 
throwing away his cigarette. The mess- 
age becomes a personal warning to each 
one of us. But if the scene showed a 
whole street or town in flames, the im- 
mediate thought would be: “No one 
match could have caused that—it must 
have been an explosion.”’ 

“And Mr. Gross summed up this de- 
bate for the affirmative when he said: 

“We offer these opinions without 
comment. Personally, we believe tht 
Dad used to get us to do more things 
by explaining the beautiful thrashing that 
he would hand us, if we didn’t do as we 
were told, than he ever got by describ- 
ing the nice piece of pie that we would 
get if we did.’ 

“But—and this is the point that we 
have been trying to drive heme—the 
thrashing had to be nicely described. If 
it didn’t sound too severe, we were 
tempted to take a chance. If the com- 
ing event was obviously exaggerated, we 
knew that Pop was only joking. 

“Child psychology, you say? 
aren’t we all children?” 
son, the motorist, multiplied by as many 
times as there are motorists, so that it 
will flash back and control his actions in 
one designated situation—himself in the 
act of motorng and at a grade crossing. 
But the insurance company has to speak 
to that man, not only as a motorist, but 
as a business man, as the head of a 
family, or as a property owner. It will 


Well, 


find him, not in any one designated spot, 
one situation, but in any one of number- 
less situations, absorbed in numberless 
affairs. To speak to him effectively, the 
insurance company must catch him 
where his mind most frequently dwells— 
and I’ve stated before my firm belief 
that this is in pleasant thoughts and pic- 
tures rather than in gloom. 

“T am going to advance another the- 
ory. I'll only take a few words to it, 
and I’ll admit before starting that I may 
be getting myself in too deep. The psy- 
chologists—the psycho-analysts—tell us 
that when we find it impossible to re- 
member a certain man’s name, whereas 
we have no similar difficulty with other 
men of our acquaintance, we will find 
that we have some reason, conscious or 
sub-ccnscious, for dislike of that indi- 
vidual. 

“Certainly we try to forget, or certainly 
we do not try to remember, the unpleas- 
ant things or contacts in our daily life. 
If anything leaves a bad taste, we use 
Listerine, so to speak—we get rid of 
it if we possibly can, and if we con't 
we are not soon again readily disposed 
toward whatever caused it. Doesn’t this 
make a case for non-scare advertising ? 
Fire there is, and accident and death. 
All are to an extent horrible and one is 
inevitable. Does the person or the or- 
ganization that paints these things in all 
their horror make the strongest bid for 
your interest? 

“The insurance company, as an adver- 
tiser, has unusually hard-shelled nuts to 
crack. I am going to repeat Mr. Long- 
necker’s well-chosen words—from a mag- 
azine article of his which I read. ‘You 
see,’ he said, ‘there is nothing about fire 
insurance that makes anybody want it, 
really want it, like one wants food, cloth- 
ing, shelter or enjoyment. You can’t 
taste it, smell it, feel it, hear it or really 
see it. You can’t watch insurance per- 
form on a hill or in rough going. No 
matter how much fire insurance an hon- 
est man may have, he is better off if he 
never has occasion to use it. It’s an 
intangible service. As a_ safeguard 
against misfortune it is wonderful, but 
when it comes to longing for it, one just 
does not.’ 

“Then how to advertise this intangible 
service—which everybody needs but no 
one, instinctively, wants? Here again 
figures the silver lining. Insurance is a 
wonderful safeguard against misfortune, 
but can it not more effectively get its 
story across in terms of the less stony 
paths traveled by those who meet mis- 
fortunes with foresight and insurance. 
Must it paint the actual meeting of man 
and misfortune to make its story real? 
The boogey man lost his power the min- 
ute you lost your credulity. You lost 
your faith in fairy tales but found the 
ability to reason—the beginning of wis- 
dom.” 





OBSERVE 50TH ANNIVERSARY 

Members of the local agency of Julius 
Straus & Sons, Richmond, Va., are the 
proud possessors of a grandfather’s clock 
presented them recently when the firm 
observed the fiftieth anniversary of its 
appointment as representative of the 
Central Fire of Baltimore. A group of 
officials of this company including John 
P. Lauber, president, Charles H. Rolo- 
son, vice-president and secretary; Gen- 
eral Agent Benjamin, and Special Agent 
Kohleep. went to Richmond on the oc- 
casion of the anniversary and after pre- 
senting the clock as an evidence of ap- 
preciation of the long period of time the 
company had been represented enter- 


tained members of the firm and_ their 
families at a dinner at the Jefferson 
Hotel. When it was first appointed 


agent of the Central in May, 1877, the 
name of the firm was Millhiser & Straus, 
its members being Charles Millhiser and 
Julius Straus. 





Herman. H. Heller, Inc.. 
City, general: insurance, adjusting dis- 
putes, claims, etc., has been chartered 
at Albany with $10,000 capital. Jack 
Heller and Herman H. Heller. Brooklyn, 
and Solomon Zuckerman, New York 
City, are directors and subscribers. 


New York 


Dunham Urges Ad Men 
To Educate the Public 


REMOVE MISUNDERSTANDINGS 


Connecticut Insurance Commissioner 
Says Insurance Can Follow Exam- 
ples of Railroads and Banks 





Insurance Commissioner Howard P. 
Dunham of Connecticut, in speaking 
Tuesday evening in Hartford at the ban- 
quet a. ihe Hotel Bond of the Insurance 
Adverti-ing Conference, said he believed 
the public relations side of the advertis- 
ing man’s job is somewhat neglected. He 
thinks the insurance companies are today 
faced with some of the same public an- 
tipathy that formerly was directed 
ogainst the railroeds cf this country and 
it is frankly up tu ic auvertising and 
publicity departments of insurance com- 
panies to educate the public about insur- 
ance and what it does for the benefit of 
the nation. 

“The insurance companies ought to 
take the public into their ccuiidence,” 
Mr. Dunham said. “They ought to tell 
them that they have had a hurd time 
making a profit from the premiums re- 
ceived, and how they manage to make a 
go of it only as the result of judicious 
investment. Tell them that the insur- 
ance companies are as acutely aware of 
their responsibilities to the public as are 
the public utility corporations. Tell them 
of fire and accident prevention, the ef- 
forts to prolong life, etc., fostered by 
insurance companies. 

“The business of insurance is to the 
great mass of the people extremely com- 
plex, and what they do not understand 
they somehow distrust. Many of you 
are doubtless familiar with the fine piece 
of advertising work done by the banks 
to educate the public as to the banking 
business. Contrast their advertising now 
with the advertising they did a genera- 
tion ago. Their statements made in sim- 
ple, understandable language are now un- 
derstood by the great mass of the peo- 
ple. The banking business is no longer 
the involved system it used to appear 
to be. 

Ad Men Must Be Qualified 

“But to do all this the insurance ad- 
vertising man must be well grounded in 
the business he is advertising. He re- 
quires specialized knowledge. The ad- 
vertising manager of a food product com- 
pany, for instance, has to have no such 
specialized knowledge, for everybody un- 
derstands so fundamental a thing as food. 
But insurance is quite different in all 
its ramifications. 

“Yet there is a danger in becoming too 
deeply involved in the technicalities of 
insurance, of being too close to the pic- 
ture, to be able to tell the public the 
simple fundamentals. The insurance ad- 
vertising man should master the facts of 
his business and then detach himself 
from them so as to get the desired clar- 
ity in his advertising and publicity copy. 
The better you know your job, the easier 
it is for you to inform the public; for 
you cannot make the public understand 
what you yourself do not understand. It 
is your job to teach the public and to be 
an interesting teacher, you must be thor- 
oughly equipped for the job.” 





WOODEN SCHOOLS PROTESTED 


Wooden school buildings were de- 
nounced as fire hazards by Dr. George 
D. Strayer of the Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, at a ses- 
sion of the National Association of Pub- 
lic School Business Officials held in Phil- 
adelphia last week. Dr. Strayer asked 
that the obsolete buildings be eliminated 





from the school system and_ replace 
with modern, structures. 
Philip N.. Westerbeke, Inc., Sayville, 


has been chartered at Albany with capi- 
tal of 50 shares common stock non-par 
value to sell insurance of all kinds. Ber- 
nard and Muriel B. Westerbeke, Sayville, 
and Edgar Westerbeke, West Sayville, 
are directors and subscribers. 
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The First Transatlantic Cable Communication 


cr day in the year 1851, a fisherman, while plying his trade off the coast of France, 
hauled aboard what he thought was a rare piece of seaweed with a center of pure gold, 
and thereby interrupted the first message transmitted between Dover and Calais, over the 
first successful electric cable laid in an open sea. In time, other cables were laid, but it was 
not until 1858, after the most disheartening disasters, that the ‘“ Niagara,” anchored in Trinity 
Bay, Newfoundland, received about 1:45 on the morning of August 6, 1858, a signal —the 
first ever transmitted across the Atlantic—that the cable had been successfully landed from 
the “Agamemnon,” at Valencia, Ireland, the most western port of Europe. 

In 1915, the human voice was first transmitted across the Atlantic Ocean by radio tele- 
phone. At 8:44 on the morning of January 7, 1927, official greetings were exchanged 
between New York and London, thereby establishing for the first time in history regular 
commercial transatlantic radio telephone service. 

The SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY was established at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, in 1849. Today this Company has offices and agencies throughout America. 
Its vast resources are at the disposal of its agents, who will always find the Company ready 
to help them solve their insurance problems. A call from you by telephone, wire, or cable 
will receive immediate attention. 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
GEORGE G. BULKLEY, President 
Western Department Pacific Department 
HARDING & LININGER, Managers GEORGE W. DorNIN, Manager 
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Gives Outsider’s View 
Of Fire Advertising 


H. E. TAYLOR’S CLEVER STUNT 
Gets Ad Speech For $3 to Learn Atti- 
tude of Non-Insurance Man on 


What Appeals to Public 


Harold E. Taylor, advertising manager 
of the American of Newark, almost took 
unfair advantage of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference when he was called 
upon to address its convention on Tues- 
day afternoon in Hartford. He brought 
with him a speech on how a small local 
fire insurance agent may best use adver~ 
tising to increase his business, for which 
he paid three dollars and which was 
written by an organization in the West 
that will write speeches on any subject 
for three dollars apiece. However, while 
Mr. Taylor did read this talk, he gave 
his own comments on how a person not 
connected with insurance would naturally 
give insurance advertising advice. It was 
a clever stunt. 

Some of the paragraphs of the outsid- 
er’s letter, together with Mr. Taylor’s 
comments upon them, follow: 

Par. 1. “In nearly every branch of 
human endeavor, there are teachers of 
more or less importance who can show 
you a thousand and one ways to suc- 
ceed, but the local fire insurance agent 
has been strangely forgotten. Nobody 
seems to be able to teach him how to 
succeed, and so it has come to pass that 
the average fire insurance agent has be- 
come his own teacher, as well as the 
teacher of the public.” 

He says that no one is endeavoring to 
assist the agent in his effort to succeed. 
This proves that he does not know that 
insurance companies employ expert in- 
structors—otherwise known as _ special 
agents. It further shows that the aver- 
age company special agent shows no in- 
terest in advertising. I am proud to say 
that every American field man is work- 
ing hard for our advertising department. 
They are ready and willing at all times 
to carry out our advertising and sales 
promotion plans. 

Par. 2. “He must be a man of imagi- 
nation, because he is confronted with the 
difficult task of making two insurance 
policies grow where only one grew be- 
fore. He must make a study of fire 
risks; he must be able to visualize what 
would be the position of a given individ- 
ual if he should become the victim of a 
fire, and then he must corner that indi- 
vidual and make him see it.” 

Sell Service, Not Policies 

“The task of the agent is to make two 
policies grow where only one grew be- 
fore.’ This demonstrates the fact that 
the average agent only makes a nuisance 
of himself when he tries to sell “poli- 
cies.” Impress your agents with the need 
of selling service. Show them how to 
talk the need of protection, and make 
the prospect want that protection. In- 
surance is not sold like Arrow collars. 

Par. 3. “Going after new business in 
a small community is a problem that 
calls for considerable originality, but if 
the agent is thoroughly alive to all the 
old methods, the time proven arguments 
and the average amount of energy and 
optimism, he can give these old reasons 
the proper local color, so that they will 
impress the people who are his prospec- 
tive policyholders.” 

It is said that advertising is so expert 
nowadays that a man has to change his 
toothpaste every week. We may there- 
fore assume that it is quite easy to con- 
vince him of his need for toothpaste— 
or insurance. Let’s apply toothpaste 
methods—the famous “danger line” ap- 
plies equally well in both cases. 

Par. 4. “If aman has just burned out, 
he has a lot of anxieties, but he has 
one supreme need—a need that overshad- 
ows every other worry, and that need is 
cold cash. After a fire, the one thing 
needed above everything else is cash. 
If you can make a prospect see _ this, 
and see it vividly, he is half sold. Many 
agents have made a big success in the 
fire insurance business by singling out 


that one argument, and pounding it home 
in a thousand different ways. ‘Cash 
counts, just after you have burned out. 
A fair adjustment and prompt payment 
are important to you, and that’s why you 
should insure through us.’ That is the 
substance of the argument, and it can 
be vividly brought home to prospects by 
means of a short, pithy letter sent 
through the mails, or by short, well dis- 
played advertisements in the local news- 
papers.” 
Companies Not Buying Ashes 

Apparently this man finds that the 
strongest reason for insurance is that it 
represents’cash in times of ‘disaster. The 
great trouble in stressing this idea is 
that the agent is apt to carry the thought 
too far and advertise “We buy ashes.” 
It is good selling talk, if extreme care 
is used to avoid thus increasing the moral 
hazard. 

Not very far from here is an agency 
that used to haul every motor wreck on 
which they paid a loss to their office 
door and placard it with “Our policy paid 
for this junk.” Auto losses materially 
increased while this custom prevailed, 
and as soon as our adjuster was able to 
convince the agent of his folly, the num- 
ber of claims dropped to normal. 

Par. 5. “The argument must be 
changed quite frequently, so.that the 
advertisement or the letter does not be- 
come monotonous. It is well to hammer 
home the thought fhat in case of fire 
there are many causes, and the public 
innocently wrapped up in the very inter- 
esting question of what caused the fire, 
but the victim does not. care a whoop 
what caused it. He is weighed down by 
the fact that no matter’ what the cause, 
no matter how unusual or accidental it 
was, the single fact remains that he is 
solely responsible for the loss, and that 
loss is either ‘skinned off his back,’ as 
the saying goes, or else it is covered by 
insurance. But insurance does not cover 
the many delays, the hampering of busi- 
ness, the upset of routine, the collapse 
of plans—that’s why he must be urged 
to insure a right to the limit, so that he 
will have ready cash to do whatever must 
be done to save his affairs. These ar- 
guments are old, but they are so vital 
and really interesting that they can be 
presented in many novel ways.” 

Must Vary Soliciting Letters 

“The soliciting letter must not become 
monotonous,” says our advisor. None of 
us would suspect that any agent would 
send any one letter to a prospect more 
than once—and yet here is a man who 
has apparently had that experience. Pre- 
pare a set of solicitation letters covering 
every form of insurance you write. When 
any agent has sent one of each of these 
letters to every prospect in his territory, 
have him write for new ones—before 
sending out duplicates. 

These letters must be typed, or, if 
multigraphed, have the name of the 
prospect filled in with type and color of 
ink carefully matching the multigraph- 
ing, so that the prospect will not be 
aware that he is receiving a form letter. 
The public is quick to recognize a cir- 
cular letter—and “circular letters make 
one dizzy.” 

In this paragraph we note that the 
author also finds there are other losses 
possible besides property damage, in case 
of fire. He does not seem to know, how- 
ever, that there are miscellaneous lines 
of coverage designed to provide indem- 
nity for most of these hazards. Does 
this not prove that the public realizes 
fire insurance in itself is not sufficient, 
and that the local agent has a ready mar- 
ket awaiting his advertising of the so- 
called “Side Lines” ? 

Note the clause “insure: right to the 
limit.” The public can be made to see 
the folly of incomplete fire coverage. 
Most propertv is insured for less than 
50% of its value: by advertising the ne- 
cessity of full coverage, the agent has 
prospects of doubling his income. 

Clipping News Items of Fires 

Par. 6. “Many agents adopt the sys- 
tem of clipping news items of fires from 
the daily papers and arranging them in 
a scrapbook to illustrate the value of 
certain policies, In this shape they can 


F. L. Wertz Talks On 
Window Advertising 


SAYS IT SELLS INSURANCE 
Well Known N. Y. Display Counsel 
Shows Ad Conference How To Use 

This Medium Effectually 





In an interesting and informative ad- 
dress on the subject of window adver- 
tising before the Insurance Advertising 
Conference Monday afternoon, Fred- 
erick L. Wertz, display counsel, said that 
in ‘his opinion window display will sell 
insurance because it is advertising re- 
duced to one of its simplest and most 
direct forms. 

“Will window displays sell insurance ?” 
asked the speaker. “Before I try to an- 
swer that question, let me ask another. 
Will advertising sell insurance? I take 
it as self-evident that all present here 
are agreed on this point. If there is any 
doubt about the answer you had better 
disband this conference at once and send 
in your resignations to your home office 
by wire; for if advertising will not sell 
insurance, you are all a bunch of para- 
sites, a lot of fungus on the insurance 
tree that only adds an unnecessary load-. 
ing and hinders the growth.” 

Three Factors in Window: Display 

Mr. Wertz spoke in part as follows: 

“In ordinary merchandising we con- 
sider window display as a three-fold me- 
dium: 

“First—Its value in its effect on the 
dealer who uses it. By the very fact of 
placing this advertising in his window, 
he makes its message his message. 
Psychologically this crystallizes his own 
opinions and makes him accept and en- 
dorse the selling talk he is passing along 
to his customers. The display keeps 
your product constantly and forcefully 








be shown to prospects and the signifi- 
cance brought home to them vividly. The 
business man who is increasing his stock, 
extending his plant, or otherwise making 
changes or extensions, is a good prospect 
to approach, and it is the business of 
the agent to keep a sharp eye on such 
matters.” 

Whether or not the newspaper clipping 
idea is effective I am not prepared to 
say. I would assume the average man 
notices the pictures in the local paper 
of his own accord. I heard of an idea 
in this connection that one agent found 
very effective. He arranged with his lo- 
cal editor to run a novel advertising 
stunt. He had a thorough understanding 
with him as to just what forms of in- 
surance he was equipped to write. When- 
ever the paper carried the story of a 
local fire, the story was immediately fol- 
lowed with three lines of agate type 
reading, “Bill Jones, the local insurance 


man, writes dependable insurance. Bet- 
ter call him up now.” The same idea 
was applied to automobile smash-up 


stories, windstorm damages, explosions, 
etc. Of course, this can be used only 
in the small towns, but it is very effec- 
tive. 

Four Worthy Suggestions 

In summing up, this man gives four 
outstanding suggestions worthy of being 
followed up by advertising managers. 
The first is that the agent needs educa- 
tion. Write some “dealer copy” occa- 
sionally. All that “consumer copy” can 
do is create interest. If the dealer doesn’t 
know his business, the good effect pro- 
duced upon the prospect is wasted. 

The second point is that there is evi- 
dently a strong advertising appeal in 
stressing the fact (as do the life com- 
panies) that policies represent ready cash 
in time of trouble. 

The third is that the general public 
feels the need of rent and U. & O. 
without realizing that such indemnity is 
available. (Aside—Three cheers for the 
“Keep a Roof Over Your Head” regis- 
tered campaign.) 

And lastly, -supply your agents with 
more and better solicitation letters, so 
they won’t have to use the same ones 
‘on the same prospects more than once. 


—before- the-dealer and his employes. In 
many cases we consider this dealer ef- 
fect to be 50% of the value of the dis- 


play. 

“Second—Window display has a bill- 
board or circulation value that will «s- 
tound you. That is, shut and lock the 
door of the store and you still have a 
billboard, with three dimensions and 
usually well lighted. I will dwell upon 
this a little later. 

Not Like Other Commodities 

“Third—The point of sale value to 
which ‘we have already referred. Dut 
you say, ‘Insurance is not a commodity 
like apples, or sugar, or toothpaste or 
hair tonic that can be wrapped up and 
sold over the.counter and carried away 
under your arm.’ However, I am told 
that over the counter sales of insurance 
are increasing very rapidly. All this only 
means that the point of sale value of 
insurance window displays is not perhaps 
as great as it is in the case of other 
ca upon tangible merchan- 
ise. 

Speaking of window advertising as a 
helpful influence in placing the insurance 
business upon an advertising basis com- 
parable to that of certain other busi- 
nesses, Mr. Wertz said: “In the first 
place, it is highly important from the 
standpoint of your local agent that he 
dress. fis window in a dignified and at- 
tractive ‘manner in order to help estab- 
lish the insurance business on a par with 
other enterprises. |; 

“To my mind, insurance has suffered 
in the past through a lack of proper sta- 
bility. and dignity in the personnel of its 
solicitors. My recollection as a boy is 
that horse traders, lightning rod _ sales- 
men*-and insurance agents were all 
classed, in about the same category, and 
this class was one of the lowest forms 
known to man. 

“The windows of your agents’ offices 
are the ‘dress’ in which insurance is pre- 
sented to the passing public and there is 
a great opportunity for the use of a little 
style in this ‘dress.’ You would not 
send out a salesman with threadbare 
clothing, dirty shoes and uncombed hair! 
The ‘dress’ and appearance of your of- 
fice windows is much more important 
than the personal appearance of any 
individual salesman. 

“A few years ago window displays 
would not have been possible in the in- 
surance business because your agent had 
his office in the rear room of the second 
floor back, or else carried it in his hat. 
But I am told that this condition has 
changed rapidly and that today prac- 
tically two-thirds of the class “A” agents 
have ground floor offices with windows 
on the street. These windows present 
a wonderful opportunity for getting the 
story of insurance across to the public.” 

Getting the Story Across 

In concluding his remarks the speaker 
said: “Windows will sell insurance be- 
cause windows are nothing more nor less 
than plain simple advertising. 

“Windows will sell your educational 
program because through them you can 
reach the public in a more graphic and 
convincing manner than you can in the 
simple printed page. 

“Windows will help your agents by 
identifying them more closely with your 
other advertising in the minds of the 
public. 

“Windows will help your agents by 
keeping constantly before them the sa- 
lient points of your advertising. 

“Windows properly dressed will help 
raise the standards of the insurance in- 
dustry in the minds of the general -pub- 
lic.” 





Cc. C. GREENE ADVANCED 
Charles C. Greene has been appointed 
superintendent of adjustments at the 
home office in New York of the General 
Adjustment Bureau. Mr. Greene joine 
the Bureau about nineteen years ago an 
for the last ten years has been in charge 
of the Buffalo field. Mr. Greene is be- 
ing succeeded at Buffalo by J. Tally, 
new Bureau manager at Providence. R. 
I. Edward Quackenbush, senior adjuster 
at Buffalo, is appointed assistant mana- 

ger of that office, effective June 1. 
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OVER A HALF CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES 


U. S. BRANCH 
150 William Street New York City 
John H. Packard, United States Manager 
Everett W. Nourse, Assistant Manager 


PON every milestone of LONDON ASSURANCE 

history covering more than two centuries has been 
stamped utmost fairness toward agent, policyholder and 
competitor. 


It believes in high ideals in business and has given this 
heritage to the MANHATTAN FIRE AND MARINE. 


An agent of the LONDON ASSURANCE or the 
MANHATTAN FIRE AND MARINE is to be con- 
gratulated because in the minds of those of good judgment 
in the insurance world, character and the LONDON 
ASSURANCE are so closely identified as practically to 
be synonymous terms. 





Che Manhattan Hire and Marine Insurance Co. 


150 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 


John H. Packard, President 
Everett W. Nourse, Vice-President J. M. Mendell, Vice-President 
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Using “Baits” to Get 
Accounts Is Deplored 


A BANK AD MAN’S EXPERIENCE 


H. A. Lyon in Ad Conference Talk Says 
He Also Passes Up Charity and Pro- 


gram Advertising 





H. A. Lyon, assistant cashier in charge 
of the new business and advertising de- 
partments of the First National Bank 
of Boston, addressed the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference Monday. He was 
of the opinion that advertising of ser- 
vices such as banking and insurance in- 
stitutions provide is difficult because it 
“lacks form, and because results usually 
accrue over a long period, and are not 
noticeable at once, as in merchandise 
selling.” 

“Criticisms are frequent and_ bitter,” 
he said, “and the advertising manager 
is too often on the defensive. Sometimes 
the job of advertising is considered with 
amused tolerance, and advertising ex- 
penditure is viewed with alarm.” 

Mr. Lyon spoke in part as follows: 
“I have been asked to speak to you be- 
cause I am in charge of the advertising 
and sales of a New England bank which 
has mended its advertising ways in the 
past few years and has taken some of 
the hurdles which stand in the course 
of life insurance advertisers. 

“Insurance companies and banks are 
both well on their way into public favor. 
Insurance agents no longer try to sell 
because they need the business; bankers 
have come out from behind the boiled 
shirts and whiskers of former years. 
Both have discovered the same thing— 
the biggest single power in advertising, 
that they must provide what the public 
wants, and not just sell whatever they 
happen to have on hand. I was im- 
pressed with the thought expressed by 
Mr. Handerson, of the Union Trust Co., 
of Cleveland, that 90 per cent of Jordan 
automobiles are sold on the upholstery 
alone. The public takes certain things 
for granted, and it is advertiser’s first job 
to see that this product is in that cate- 
gory, and then to appeal to some great 
human interest to arouse his buying in- 
stinct. 

“Listerine is not sold as a scientific 
product which will prevent sepsis—it is 
sold as an aid to social prestige. Saxa- 
phones are not dispensed as musical in- 
struments—they are sold as an open 
sesame to social position. Just so, we 
know that there must be some human 
urge behind the purchase of bank ser- 
vice and life insurance. Our job is two- 
fold, to find and develop that primary 
urge and to reach the position where 
our particular company is taken for 
granted.” 

Educating the Public 

Speaking of the work of creating a 
favorable impression in the mind of the 
public towards banking, Mr. Lyon re- 
marked: “Our first great job was ob- 
vious, that of creating a generally fa- 
vorable impression of the bank in its 
own community, to be broadened as time 
went on. We spent a good many hun- 
dreds of dollars experimenting on a 
trademark signature, and a good many 
more on a type-style. And we spent a 
good many thousands in getting the pub- 
lic acquainted with them. The style 
and trademark have been incorporated 
into everything we use that goes into the 
hands of the public, checks, forms, book- 
lets; we even reset our group insurance 
policies to match our own style. It has 
taken over three years and more money 
than I like to contemplate to do this, 
but there is no question but that the 
public recognizes our material at a 
glance; and its attractiveness is attested 
by the imitation of its style by several 
Boston houses, and the appropriation of 
certain items in tote by banks all over 
the country. 

“Distinction and attraction were our 
aim. We were the first bank in this 
country, so far as I know, to use color 
work consistently. Expensive? Not 
perticularly, considering the attention it 


H. A. Calahan and His 
Dog Make a Big Hit 


ENTERTAIN AT AD: BANQUET 
W. W. Darrow in Charge of Amusing 
Lantern Slide Review of the Con- 
ference; Dancing Also 





A novel twist was given to the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference banquet 
Tuesday night at the Hotel Bond, Hart- 
ford, when Harold A. Calahan, a clever 
New York advertising man, appeared be- 
fore the gathering with his remarkable 
dog “Powder” and demonstrated just 
what he meant by “Go to Hell” advertis- 
ing. This had been the subject selected 
by Mr. Calahan and its appearance on 
the program excited no little attention. 

Mr. Calahan told the banquetteers, 
gathered together after two days of in- 
teresting discussion on advertising sub- 
jects, that sales are made up of two 
classes: (1) buyers who want to buy the 
product offered and (2) people who do 
not want to buy. About 90% of all sales 
come from the first class—the buyers 
who actually desire the produce offered; 
hence the success of most advertising. 
But the final punch in the ad copy, called 
the “act line” doesn’t work on that 10% 
of folks who have no particular desire to 
buy the product. 

According to Mr. Calahan human 
nature works the other way around. 
Folks won’t be driven and are very much 
inclined to want what they can’t get. It 
was at this point that he brought his 
dog “Powder” into the limelight to illus- 
trate his point. He said: “My dog is 
absolutely naive. He loves saltines and 
dislikes burnt toast. I am now going to 
try to sell him something he doesn’t 
want.” 

Dog Indifferent to Burnt Toast 

Mr. Calahan then told “Powder” in 
glowing terms the advantages and par- 
ticular virtues of saltines. The dog was 
intense. The product was presented and 
“Powder” ate with gusto. Mr. Calahan 
then exalted the benefits derived from 
burnt toast. “Powder” registered abso- 
lute indifference. He gave the dog the 
toast but “Powder” wouldn’t take it. 
Whereupon Mr. Calahan said: “Very 
well, I’ll take it away.” 

Immediately “Powder” grabbed the 
burnt toast, in fact, hung on with bull 
dog tenacity. Afterwards, in due time 
and of his own volition, the dog ate the 
toast. 

As another illustration of his point of 
“Go to Hell” advertising, Mr. Calahan 
told how one of his clients happened in 
on him the other day and asked him 
what he was going to do when he had 








earns over the other fellow’s bid for it. 
As Bruce Barton says, it was only a 
few years ago that the weekly papers, 
the Atlantic Monthly, another magazine 
or two, and a very few books, were all 
that claimed the attention of the aver- 
age citizen.” 
Merchandising Fallacies 

The speaker deplored -the fact that 
banks use premiums to secure accounts. 

“One of the great merchandising fal- 
lacies of banking is the use of premiums 
to seucre accounts,” said Mr. Lyon. 
“Regardless of the general idea they 
create of a bank’s resemblance to Santa 
Claus, they are useless from a sales stand- 
point. Good salesmen produce perman- 
ent business at a profit; premiums eat 
up the profit on the sale, and the busi- 
ness will move on to the next bank as 
easily as it came to yours. Customers 
who want something for nothing will 
seldom become good customers. Profit- 
able business must be sought on a busi- 
ness basis, and in a business-like way. 
There are other advertising leaks, such 
as charities and programs. We are asked 
for about $75,000 a year for such pur- 
poses; we have not spent one penny in 
three years, and have lost just one ac- 
count by so doing. We buy space on 
the basis solely of advertising value. 


more accounts than he could handle. 
Said Mr. Calahan: “Well, I have ten 
now which keep me as busy as I want 
to be. But I am still out after more and 
when I get them I am going to drop 
some of my present ones.” Interested, 
the client asked: “Just who are you 
going to drop first?” “You,” replied 
Mr. Calahan. 

He said that -his client was dum- 
founded. He didn’t know what to say 
at first. Finally he blurted out: “Don’t 
do that. I’m as pleased as can be over 
your services. You’re doing a lot to 
help me.” Before that time his client 
was troublesome and now he eats out 
of Mr. Calahan’s hand, so to speak. 

During his talk Mr. Calahan intimated 
that he was not new to the problems of 
insurance advertising. He was with Calk- 
ins & Holden of New York for four 
years and while there worked on the na- 
tional advertising account of the Hart- 
ford Fire. He believes that this attitude 
of “Go to Hell” advertising is a step 
that wil be taken before many years by 
big advertisers. 

The toastmaster at the banquet was 
C. M. Cartwright, editor, “National Un- 
derwriter.” Another speaker was Com- 
missioner Howard P. Dunham of Con- 
necticut, whose talk is given in another 
part of this issue. Then the evening’s 
program was turned over to W. W. Dar- 
row, advertising manager, Home Insur- 
ance Co., who gave an amusing lantern 
slide review of the activities of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference since its 
inception. Dancing concluded the pro- 
gram. 





VIRGINIA FIELD CLUB MEETS 





To Hold Joint Banquet With Blue Goose 
in July; Law Violations 
Discussed 
The Fire Insurance Field Club of Vir- 
ginia will hold its next bi-monthly ses- 
sion at the Cavalier Hotel at Virginia 
Beach July 12. The evening of that 
day there will be a joint banquet with 
the Virginia Pond of the Blue Goose 
which is to hold its annual splash there 
the following day. The pond planned 
originally to meet at Virginia Beach on 
June 21, changing the date when it de- 
veloped that the field club was to meet 

there in July. 

Meeting in Petersburg, Va., recently 
with thirty-four members in attendance 
the club went on record against certain 
practices in connection with the writing 
of automobile business. Certain phases 
of mutual competition also came in for 
discussion and condemnation. Attention 
was called during the meeting to reports 
that companies entered in Virginia have 
been writing some of their business 
through non-licensed brokers. Specials 
representing these companies were asked 
to take the matter up with them, point- 
ing out that this practice is violation of 
the Virginia law which requires a license 
of all brokers placing business on prop- 
erty in Virginia. 

E. R. Booker, of Farmville, vice-presi- 
dent of the club, presided in the absence 
of E. A. Clark, of Lynchburg, president, 
who was unable to be present. Follow- 
ing the business session, luncheon was 
had at the Country Club followed by a 
golf tournament. 





25TH ANNIVERSARY 

David Queen is celebrating his twenty- 
fifth anniversary with the real estate and 
insurance firm of Joseph Barondess of 
New York City. Mr. Queen is manager 
of the insurance department and is well- 
known in company and brokerage cir- 
cles. Mr. Barondess is a leading figure 
in charitable and philanthropic circles 
and was a commissioner of the board of 
education of this city during the terms 
of Mayors Gaynor and Mitchel. Mr. 
Queen joined Mr. Barondess as an office 
boy twenty-five years ago and now heads 
the large insurance branch of the organ- 
ization. 





Buffalo Fire Office, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 
has filed a certificate in the office of the 
secretary of state increasing its capital 
stock from $15,000 to $30,000. 





Public Utility Man 
Gives Ad Men Advice 


WHAT PUBLIC SHOULD BE TOLD 





Give Message About Insurance Itself 
and Cut Out Facts About Con- 
tracts and Prices 





Matthew S. Sloan, president of the 
Brooklyn Edison Company, in address- 
ing the Insurance Advertising Conference 
in Hartford this week, said that the re- 
lations between the insurance companies 
and public utilities are very close. He 
said life companies hold approximately 
$1,000,000,000 of public utility securities; 
and the total of all insurance company 
investments in public utilities must be a 
rather staggering figure. Insurance com- 
panies are service institutions just as are 
public utilities companies and are “com- 
rades in a common cause, which is serv- 
ice of mankind through the functioning 
of the business which earns their bread.” 

The text of Mr. Sloan’s talk was public 
relations. He discussed how the public 
utilities have won over public opinion and 
dissipated the once prevalent idea that 
public utility was a monopoly. What he 
said about Government ownership agita- 
tion was especially interesting to the in- 
surance people. Along this line he said 
In part: 

“There are always people who think 
that Government could do something—a 
great many things, in fact, including nu- 
merous forms of insurance and operating 
public utilities—better and cheaper than 
the business concerns which have devot- 
ed capital, earnest effort and the highest 
technical attainments to those enterprises. 
You in your field, we of the utilities in 
ours, have the knowledge, the experi- 
ence, the facts, to show that these peo- 
ple are wrong. But that doesn’t alter 
the situation. What is put forward in 
such circumstances is a belief, a hope, 
an emotion, rather than logic, reason and 
facts; and it’s extremely hard work in 
this human world to make headway by 
reason and facts against an emotion.” 

Discussing antagonism or suspicion 
toward insurance, he said he _ thought 
there was a reflex of the attitude toward 
any complex or technical business. He 
felt that the basic feeling of the public 
toward insurance was one of friendliness, 
even gratitude. The public knows that 
through insurance certain possibilities of 
misfortune or evil have been discounted 
to the extent of human ability and that 
provision has been made, to the extent 
of human ability, to soften the blows of 
fate and make the future better than it 
would otherwise be, rather than the re- 
verse. If that is not the basic attitude 
of the public toward insurance and the 
company which apply the principle of 
insurance to human affairs, then there is 
something wrong in the conception of the 
policies of the insurance business and 
their exposition to the public. 

He said that public utilities build up 
confidence by full and frank publicity and 
explanations; that there is no conflict of 
interest between them and their subscrib- 
ers, and that the public is kept informed 
as to everything they are doing. So far 
as the Brooklyn Edison Company is con- 
cerned, Mr. Sloan said this has consisted 
in part of a systematic news service to 
the papers about the affairs of the com- 
pany, the answering of any newspaper 
query in which there is a legitimate cle- 
ment of public interest, fully, frankly and 
promptly. The company carries on sys- 
tematic communication by mail with its 
customers. : 

“We sell service rather than electricity. 
You sell insurance rather than policies. 
If you do you are on the right track.” 

Mr. Sloan then talked about public 
utility paid advertising. He said: “In 
our company we consider our advertis- 
ing an essential part of our public rela- 
tions program, and while the bulk of it 
does not undertake to sell anything ex- 
cept the idea of the value of our service, 
we are convinced that it is actually an 
important business-getter as well as 4 
good-will builder.” 
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AGENCY APPLICATIONS SOLICITED 
WHERE NOT NOW REPRESENTED 
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T. B. Donaldson Raps 
Agents’ Associations 


DISLIKES SOME METHODS USED 





Eagle Fire Executive and Former Penn- 
sylvania Commissioner Praises Work 
of the Penna. Federation 





Thomas B. Donaldson, vice-president 
of the Eagle Fire of Newark, former 
insurance commissioner of Pennsylvania 
and one of the leading supporters of the 
Pennsylvania Federation, took a wallop 
at the procedure of some of the local 
agents’ associations in a talk he made 
Tuesday morning in Philadelphia at the 
annual convention of the Pennsylvania 








THOMAS B. 


DONALDSON 


Insurance Federation. Mr. Donaldson 
reviewed the growth of the Federation 
and its close contact with the Pennsyl- 


vania Insurance Department from 1920 - 


to 1926 and said the work of the or- 
ganization was principally educational 
rather than political or in defense of 
commissions and privileges. 

“During the past two or three years 
some of our volunteer insurance organi- 
zations, especially agents’ associations, 
have plunged into national or state cam- 
paigns in an effort to accomplish some- 
thing,” said Mr. Donaldson, “but they 
failed to use foresight. They failed to 
see that outcome, especially when re- 
course was had to courts of record, 
might be a boomerang. Whatever the 
Federation has achieved, and it has done 
much, has been achiev ed quietly. Never 
has the Federation started anything 
which it could not finish or which lacked 
a worth while result. 

“Meddling with the insurance statutes, 
rushing to an Insurance Department for 
a ruling on matters a Department is 
not concerned with, campaigning on is- 
sues which are purely local or of mo- 
mentary importance, attacking conditions 
which but represent the natural growth 
and advance of commerce and which can- 
not be halted in any event, have caused 
the downfall of volunteer organizations. 
The -old axiom, “W hat cannot be a 
must be endured,” may be better said, ‘ 
isn’t worth while to cure some > the 
and they may easily be endured.” The 
most essential thing in life is to recog- 
nize the essentials, 

The Federation is, practically, 
labor union which 
Pennsylvania, and it, like other volun- 
teer organizations, is quite as essential 
as a home office in the vast field of in- 
surance activities. It was the Federa- 
tion which planned and effected the first 
of the annual gatherings known as 
Pennsylvania Insurance Days’ which 
seek to weld life, fire and casualty in- 
terests into a major volunteer move- 
ment.” 


the one 
insurance has in 


Highly Specialized 
Taggart Department 


PLANS OF PENNSYLVANIA GIVEN 





Deputies In Harrisburg And Philadel- 
phia; Four Bureaus Of Audit, Brok- 


erage, Claims And Examinations 





Plans for the growth of the Insurance 
Department of Pennsylvania were out- 
lined by Col. Matthew H. Taggart, in- 
surance commissioner of that state at 
the Pennsylvania Insurance Days’ Fed- 
eration meeting this week. Colonel Tag- 
gart’s plan, which he prefaced with “I 
hope to have” is briefly as follows: 

“The department will have two depu- 
ties, one to be stationed at Harrisburg 
and the other at Philadelphia. In Har- 
risburg there will be four bureaus. The 
first bureau will be that of statements 
and audits. This bureau will have charge 
of examining the reports of the vari- 
ous companies, and tabulating the finan- 
cial end of the work. The Bureau of 
Accounts will handle all the money of 
the department, working hand in glove 
with the first bureau. As an example of 
the amount of money passing through 
the hands of the department the tax 
which one company alone pays amounts 
every year close to that magic figure of 
$2,060,000. 

“The licensing, to be handled by the 
Bureau of Licenses, is another tremen- 
dous task. There are at present in this 
state 120,000 licensed agents. This bu- 
reau will also have charge of the regu- 
lation and discipline. 

“Then there will be the Bureau of 
3rokers. With 7,500 brokers in Penn- 
sylvania it is evident that there is also 
plenty for that department to handle. 

“Also in Harrisburg there will be es- 
tablished a Division of Claims, with two 
branch offices in Philadelphia ‘and Pitts- 
burgh. These can readily and speedily 
handle all companies. 

“In Philadelphia will be established the 
examining division, not with the pres- 
ent eleven men but with an adequate 
force of thirty. The small size of the 
present force prohibits the regular in- 
spection of every company once in three 
years. While we do not feel that the 
companies need examination, compliance 
with the law will give the public com- 
plete faith in the stability of the insur- 
ance organizations. 

“The actuarial department will be in 
Philadelphia, where the liquidation divi- 
sion will also be placed. 

Colonel Taggart in his address re- 
viewed the history of insurance legisla- 
tion in the state, where insurance was 
officially recognized as an important in- 
stitution before banking. Speaking of 
the present department, he concluded: 
“As insurance grows, so grows the re- 
sponsibility of the department. Our aim 
is to make Pennsylvania a state where 
a contract is‘a contract that can and will 
be kept.” 





G. R. Dette, former secretary of the 
Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania, 
who is retiring to become vice-president 
of the Commonwealth Casualty, was 
presented with a gold watch by the Fed- 
eration at their annual convention in 
Philadelphia this week. Mr. Dette is 
still with the Federation as vice-presi- 
dent. The presentation was made by 
Thomas B. Donaldson, former Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Pennsylvania. 





PENN MUTUAL GLEE CLUB 

One of the surprises at the Pennsyl- 
vania Days’ Convention at Philadelphia 
was the appearance of the glee club of 
the Penn Mutual. Two splendid con- 
certs were given during the sessions. 
The club is under the leadership of Wil- 
liam P. Bentz. 





TELLS ABOUT RADIO 
Frank J. Arnold, a director of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Corporation, ad- 
dressed the Pennsylvania Insurance 
Days convention on the newest method 
of handling public relations, the radio. 


F. R. Morgaridge 
On Model Arson Laws 


PENN. INSURANCE DAYS SPEECH 





National Fire Board Official Tells Fed- 
eration New Laws Needed to Get 
Arson Convictions 





The existence of modern arson laws in 
all states was the goal set for insurance 
companies by F. R. Morgaridge, assist- 
ant general manager of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, speaking at 
the Pennsylvania Insurance Days Con- 
vention held in Philadelphia this week. 

Speaking of the present fire prevention 
campaign, Mr. Morgaridge said, “I some- 





F. R. 


MORGARIDGE 


times wonder if our spectacular striking 
reels of motion pictures of fires and fire 
prevention do not by suggestion to the 
sub-normal mind, or the potential pyro- 
maniac cause more fires than they pre- 
vent. I do know this, that any sug- 
gestion that may come to the mind of 
the average man from the incendiary, is 
certainly in the right direction.” 


After explaining the various definitions 
of incendiarism and arson in the different 
states, where arson is often restricted 
to the actual work of setting fire to an- 
other person’s property, Mr. Morgaridge 
continued; “It is because the words In- 
cendiarism and Arson not not synonym- 
ous that a concerted effort has been made 
in the past year to make them more 
nearly so and to strengthen the laws of 
the different states defining Arson and 
Malicious Burning. 


“The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, the Fire Marshals’ Association 
of North America, the National Fire 
Prevention Association, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and other organi- 
zations have co-operated in this Model 
Arson Law movement. The Model Arson 
Law defines Arson as the burning of cer- 
tain buildings regardless of ownership 
or habitation. It provides that any per- 
son who burns or causes to be burned 
or who aids, counsels, or procures the 
burning of certain buildings, whether of 
himself or of another shall be sentenced 
to the penitentiary, etc. 

“Most of the technicalities of an Arson 
case result from the fact that under 
most of the old laws defining Arson, it 
has been considered as an offense made 
against the habitation or property of 
another. The Model Arson Law takes 
us entirely away from this old common 
law version and makes it a crime to 
burn buildings regardless of ownership 
or habitation. A tenant in possession 
of a building or an owner himself may 
be prosecuted under the Model Arson 
Law and convicted for burning his own 
building. 

“The real gist of this Model Arson 
Law, however, consists in the fact that 


it includes not only those who set fire 
to and burn certain buildings, but also 
embraces in addition those who cause 
to be burned or who aid, counsel or 
procure the burning of these buildings. 

“It is seldom that an incendiary is 
actually caught while setting a fire, con- 
sequently the evidence in most cases is 
purely circumstantial. Many cases arise 
therefore, in which all of the evidence 
tends to show that a certain defendant 
prepared and arranged for a fire and 
probably indirectly was responsible for 
it, but his alibi is such that he could 
not himself have actually set the fire. 
Under the old Arson Laws, such a de- 
fendant can be prosecuted only as an 
accessory before the fact. To have a 
guilty accessory, the State must first have 
a guilty principal, and this principal may 
be unknown and unavailable, hence no 
successful prosecution results. Under 
the Model Arson Law, such a defendant 
can be prosecuted as a principal charged 
with causing the fire or with procuring 
some person unknown to burn it. Opera- 
tion of this Model Arson Law will make 
it possible for the authorities to success- 
fully prosecute many arson cases that 
heretofore have been impossible. 

“Practically all of the provisions of the 
Model Arson Law .are now. embraced 
in the Laws of eleven States. 

“T believe the time is fast approach- 
ing when the insurance companies and 
all their representatives will appreciate 
the extent of the incendiary loss. When 
all public authorities and fire prevention 
agencies will recognize that any real fire 
prevention campaign must of necessity 
be a crusade against the incendiary. 

“When that time comes and not until 
it does, will there be brought about any 
material reduction in the tremendous 
fire waste of this country. 





W. E. HARRINGTON’S TALK 





Chairman of National Association’s Ex- 
ecutive Committee Discusses Chry- 
sler Case and Other Issues 
W. E. Harrington, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, addressed 
the New York Association in Syracuse 
this week. In discussing association af- 

fairs he said in part: 

“I do not believe that, a full concep- 
tion of what was involved in the Chrys- 
ler case has yet been had by the agents 
of the country. Picture, if you can, not 
only the delivery of insurance as a part 
of all automobiles, like a bumper or spot 
light, but extend it to agricultural imple- 
ments, merchandise on the shelves of the 
retail merchant or plate glass installed 
in store fronts, and you can readily 
imagine what would have been left of 
our business after this general plan had 
gained sufficient momentum. 

“Business as a whole is undergoing 
great economic changes. It is only natu- 
ral that insurance should become in- 
volved. It is difficult for the layman 
always to understand why insurance is 
unlike merchandise and why the same 
laws which apply to industry cannot alike 
be applied to insurance. Only through 
organization can insurance be protected 
against the results of this difficulty. 

“The National Association is dedicated 
to the preservation of the American 
Agency System. This in itself warrants 
the membership of every person who 
gains a livelihood from the agency busi- 
ness.’ 





ARKANSAS RESOLUTION 
The National Association of Insurance 
Agents said this week that a resolution 
which adjudged the Firemen’s grouns 


and the Northwestern National as “in-} 


tentionally and continuously in violation 
of its principles,” and declaring that the 
association will solicit new members only 
on the basis of their acceptance of thc 

principles of the association and of the 
National Association, was adopted by tlic 
Arkansas Insuror’s Association, Inc., at 
its annual convention at Hot Springs, 
May 20. 
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More Than 300 Attend 
N. Y. Agents’ Meeting 


ATTENDANCE BREAKS RECORD 





Auto Club Battle, Commission Question 
and Other Problems Keep Interest 
At High Pitch 





The New York State Association of 
Local Agents opened on May 24 at the 
Hotel Syracuse, the best attended of all 
its forty-five annual conventions. Close 
to 300 of the 800 members are present, 
the large attendance being due in no 
small measure to important problems to 


be discussed, including fire insurance 
commissions, automobile club mutual 


competition, the Central Bureau. plan, , 


better co-operation with fire and casual- 
ty companies, bank agencies and other 
matters. 

The five successful regional meetings 
held last winter and this spring in va- 
rious parts of the state likewise stimu- 
lated interest in the annual statewide 
convention. More alertness, active in- 
terest and participation in discussions has 
been evidenced at this meeting than for 
several years. 


The reports of President McPherson, 
Secretary Rose and Frank L. Gardner 
will be found elsewhere in this issue, as 
well as fine addresses made Tuesday by 
W. Eugene Harrington, chairman of the 
executive committee of the National As- 
sociation, and A. L. Kirkpatrick, secre- 
tary of the Casualty Information Clear- 
ing House. 


Automobile Club Situation 


Automobile clubs and their activities 
in insurance were reviewed by Albert 
Dodge of Buffalo, who said the insur- 
ance agents were able so far in all cities 
except one to defeat plans of local auto- 
mobile clubs to sponsor insurance propo- 
sitions. The danger is still present, how- 
ever, and the committee of which Mr. 
Dodge is vice-chairman is working hard 
to combat the evil wherever it tends to 
crop up. He said that if the clubs in 
various localities are influenced against 
club insurance mutual companies then it 
will be easier to defeat the proposition 
il it comes up again at the state meet- 
ig of the automobile club. Another 
point of danger is the independent car 
owners’ clubs in several cities which are 
lending favorable ears to mutual insur- 
ance ideas 

W. H. A. Munns of Syracuse reported 
on the conferences with fire rating or- 
ganizations. He said the New York Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization had prac- 
tically completed the new book of rating 
tules, but that these rules would not be 
submitted to the agents for review be- 
fore they go into effect. Mr. Munns 
declared the agents were a bit disap- 
Pointed not to see the rules, but on the 
other hand are pleased that several rec- 
ommendations of the New York agents’ 
association will be included in the new 
book. It is the feeling of local agents 
that once the rules of the Eastern Un- 
derwriters’ Association go into effect it 
Will be difficult to secure changes of ob- 
Jectionable rules, 


Scores Hit on Fire Prevention 


John D. Henderson of Herkimer, . re- 
Porting on conferences with casualty rat- 
ing bureaus, said the defeat of the Cen- 
tral Bureau plan was the best recent 
achievement in the casualty field. E. A. 

aviour, well-known agent from Roch- 
ester, achieved a triumph when he drew 
applause and laughter out of a report on 

Te Prevention activities, usually a dry- 
as-dust subject for any speaker. It 
Wasn't what he said that went over, for 
Mi termed fire loss figures as “bunk on 

ne whole,” but his manner of treating 

IS report. 

William J. Farber of Syracuse told of 

€ formation and work of the service 

Ureau for local agents. 
heecrctary L. L. Saunders of New York 
Surance Federation described the man- 





Want E. U. A. to Start 
Farm Writing Bureau 


NEW YORK AGENTS’ RESOLUTION 





Ask Single Agencies Only in Ordinary 
Territory of E. U. A.; Speakers 
At Last Session 





The convention of the New York 
State Association of Local Agents adopt- 
ed on Wednesday among other resolu- 
tions one to reaffirm allegiance to the 
National Association principles and loy- 


alty to companies which adhere to these 
principles; another to study compulsory 
automobile insurance, and a third, to 
approve single agencies only in ordinary 
territory of the Eastern Underwriters’ 
Association; fourth, to discuss with the 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association the 
formation of a farm-writing bureau simi- 
lar to the Factory Insurance Association, 
and five, to consider a reasonable agents’ 
and brokers’ qualification law. 

Frederick V. Bruns of Syracuse told 
of the development of agents’ ownership 
of expiration, non-overhead writing and 
the protection of local agents against the 
competition of non-resident brokers. 
Chairman W. E. Harrington of the Na- 
tional Association’s executive committee 
made a splendid impression on the con- 
vention. He reviewed the long-fought 
bank-agency question, restating the po- 
sition of the National Association. 

A, B. White, Jr., of Parkersburg, W. 
Va., past president of the West Virginia 
Association, who was ill last year, came 
to this convention to tell the story of 
how his state solved the sole agency 
question a couple of years ago. 


Norman R. Moray Talks 


Norman R. Moray, vice-president of 
the Hartford Accident & Indemnity, told 
of what conference and co-ordination 
there should be with agents from cas- 
ualty companies and bureaus. One basis 
on which companies and agents should 
work together, he said, is in the refusal 
to cut insurance rates for competitive 
purposes or for favored assureds. Mr. 
Moray thought that the agents them- 
selves should fix their own just rates of 
remuneration and their commissions 
should not be fixed arbitrarily by com- 
pany action. He said he did not fear 
agents would seek to pay beyond what 
they earn. On the other hand, Mr. Mo- 
ray declared that the companies and not 
the agents should be the sole judges 
of what casualty and surety rates should 
be. Working together harmoniously, 
agents, companies and the public will get 
proper remuneration and service. 








ner in which the Federation, with the 
co-operation of agents, and associations 
of other lines of business, have defeated 
year after year measures introduced at 
Albany to create compulsory automobile 
insurance, a monopolistic workmen’s 
compensation state fund and other hos- 
tile legislation of of this character. 


Clears Up U. & O. Problem 


Lawrence Daw, manager of the Syra- 
cuse division of the New York Fire In- 
surance Rating Organization, and one of 
the most popular and widely known com- 
pany organization men in this state, 
gave some side-line selling hints. He 
cleared up one troublesome use and oc- 
cupancy question by saying that a man 
may take out U. and O. on property 
which he occupies but does not own, but, 
on the other hand he may not get a 
U. & O. policy on property he owns, but 
does not occupy. The insurable interest 
belongs to the person who actually uses 
a building whether he occupies it as 
owner or lessee. Profits and commis- 
sion insurance on the per diem basis is 
closely allied with U. & O. and the latter 
is preferable. Mr. Daw said he expect- 
ed this type of profits policy would soon 
be supplanted by a U. & O. form, which 
would be a good thing for insurance. 























Ask Me For The Facts 


Questions 


1—What is the leading industry in the United States today? 
2—Who built the first gasoline propelled vehicle in America? 
3—Who sold the first American automobile? 
4—What is the World’s automobile registration today? 
5—What is the total registration of automobiles in the United States 
for 1926 within 1,000,000? 
6—What is the estimated output for United States for 1927? 
7—What percentage of homes own cars? j 
8—Are there more telephones than pleasure automobiles in the 
country? 
9—How many cars per capita are there in the United States? 
10—What is the total number of buses in the United States? 
11—What is the nation’s annual motor transport bill? 
12—What percentage of automobiles are purchased on the install- 
ment plan? 
13—What is the average life of an automobile, within six months? 
14—What percentage of automobiles are insured? (a) against fire 
(b) against theft (c) against property damage (d) against collision. 
15—When was the first policy insuring an auto issued? 
16—Name the number of automobile thefts in the United States 
during 1926. 
17—Why is it preferable to insure your automobile in a stock company? 
18—If 4,000,000 new cars are sold this year and 64% are financed 
and 2,000,000 used cars are sold, 75% of which are financed, 
who insures the remainder? 





_Answers 


1—The automobile industry comes first. 

2—To Charles E. Duryea and Elwood Haynes goes the credit for 
building the first gasoline vehicle to successfully operate. The 
exact date upon which these pioneers first ran their cars is not 
recorded, but it was some time in 1892. 

3-—Alexander Winton on April 1, 1898. 

4—Close to 30,000,000. 

5—(a) Pleasure, approximately 19,500,000. (b) Commercial, 2,800,000, 

6—In excess of 4,000,000. 

7—70% have automobiles. 

8—Total number of pleasure automobiles about 19,500,000, 
Total number of telephones about 17,574,272. 

9—One car for every 6.5 persons. 

10—Approximately 70,000. 

11—It is estimated that America’s annual bill for automobiles and ex- 
penses in connection therewith, including up-keep, gasoline, and 
other items, total $14,500,000,000, ‘ 

12—New pleasure cars 64%. Used cars and commercial vehicles 75%. 

13—Statistically proven to be about eight years. 

14—(a) Less than 33% are insured against fire (b) Less than 30% are 
insured against theft (c) Less than 15% for damage to property 
of others (d) Less than 2% for collision. 

15—In June 1902. 

16—130,000. 

17—Because every sound business impulse dictates that an insurance 
policy like any other contract should definitely stipulate its cost 
and provisions at the time it is drawn. Do not place your clients 
at the mercy of fate, but protect them with a stock Company— 
sell them a Star contract. 

18—This is for the Agent who is wide awake and aware of the facts to 
discover, 
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Kurth Calls Premium 
Income Inadequate 


NATIONAL BOARD ANNUAL MEET 





Interesting Observations on Excessive 
Losses, Security Values and Move- 
ment Towards Uniformity 





The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers held its annual meeting this 
week. 


Wilfred Kurth, president of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, in his 
annual address began by citing some in- 
teresting figures, dwelling on excessive 
fire losses and the inadequate premium 
income. He also discussed the growing 
tendency toward uniformity of fire in- 
surance administration. What he said of 
rate-making was also of particular inter- 
est. 

The matters brought to the attention 
to the board at its annual meeting last 
year have bene earnestly discussed by 
the membership during the past twelve- 
month, and it is highly gratifying to note 
that there are unmistakable evidences 
that the discussion has not been without 
concrete results. This does not appear 
so much from the actual underwriting 
experience of the companies in 1926, 
since unhappily the fire and lightning 
figures reported to the National Board 
still show a heavy net underwriting loss 
for the companies as a body, the im- 
provement as compared with 1925 being 
disappointingly — small. Nevertheless, 
there is real cause for encouragement 
for the future to be found in the distinct 
progress that has been made towards a 
more adequate appreciation of the prob- 
lems that must be solved, if the desired 
end is to be attained, and towards a 
more precise definition of the problems 
themselves and their implications. In 
other words, it may fairly be said that, 
notwithstanding the unavoidable disap- 
pointment we must all feel by reason 
of the outcome of last year’s underwrit- 
ing, a real start has now been made to- 
wards getting control of a situation 
which, so long as it persists, must be 
regarded with much anxiety by all 
thoughtful persons concerned with fire 
insurance in the United States. It may 
be added that an additional reason for 
encouragement is the marked spirit of 
co-operation in the onerous task of 
working’ out the necessary readjustments 
in the business which is being generally 
displayed by the executive officers and 
operating staffs of the companies, said 
Mr. Kurth. 

Underwriting Deficit of 3.74% in 1926 


When this has been said, however, the 
hard fact still remains that the failure 
of our underwriting experience to yield 
a balance on the right side of the ac- 
count last year affords only too conclu- 
sive evidence that we have a very long 
way to go before we reach the goal for 
which we are striving. To cite the ex- 
act figures reported to the National 
Board by its member companies, these 
companies, two hundred fourteen in 
number, had in 1926 an earned premium 
income from fire and lightning business 
of $634,525.12, but this onerous volume 
of business was transacted, not only with 
no underwriting profit to the companies, 
but with a net underwriting deficit of 
$23,738,395, or 3.74%. The best that can 
be said of these figures is that they are 
not quite so disheartening as those in 
respect either of the amount of the 
deficit or its ratio to the premium in- 
come; for in 1925 the two hundred ten 
reporting companies, taken together, ex- 
perienced an underwriting loss of $39,- 
711,350, or 6.63%, on a total earned pre- 
mium income of $598,984,128, and in 1924 
the underwriting loss of one hundred 
ninety-seven reporting companies was 
$39,352,912, or 6.89%, on an earned pre- 
mium income of $571,273,096. Neverthe- 
less, we have still another underwriting 
deficit. to add to the uninterrupted series 
of such: deficits which began six years 
ago; for in 1921 the fire and lightning 
business of the reporting companies re- 
sulted in a deficit of 1.23%, while the 


deficits for 1922 and 1923 were 2.36%, 
and 4.72% respectively. During this pe- 
riod of six years the companies which 
are members of the National Board have 
had an earned premium income from 
their fire and lightning business of $3,- 
321,928,712, but the net result to them- 
selves from this huge turnover has.been 
am underwriting deficit, after the pay- 
ment of the losses and expenses incurred, 
of $145,679,270, whereas under the rule 
of reasonable underwriting profit laid 
down by the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners, they should have 
had an underwriting profit of $166,- 
096,435. 


Securities 


It appears from the actual figures just 
cited that during the past six years the 
premium’ earned by companies which 
provide more than 90% of the fire and 
lightning insurance required by the 
American people for the protection of 
its vital interests, fell short by some 
$311,775,705, or about 9%4%, of yielding 
the companies that return which the 
public supervising authorities after care- 
ful deliberation have determined to be 
proper from the standpoint not only of a 
just remuneration to the companies 
themselves but also of the maintenance 
in full vigor and efficiency of a service 
which has become absolutely indispensa- 
ble to the economic welfare of society. 
It is true that by the greatest good 
fertune this period of continuous and se- 
vere underwriting loss has coincided with 
a period of continuously advancing se- 
curity prices, so that the enhancement of 
the value of the investments represent- 
ing the companies’ capital, surplus and 
reserves has more than offset the cumu- 
lative underwriting deficit, thereby pre- 
venting any impairment of the financial 
strength of the companies and in fact 
rendering their financial position more 
secure today than it has ever before 
been. 
the most superficial analysis that the 
state of affairs just described is inde- 
fensible as a permanent basis for the 
conduct of the business of fire insurance. 
On the one hand, there is no assurance 
whatever that security values will con- 
tinue to rise sufficiently to make good 
what the companies lose on their under- 
writing, or, indeed, that the reverse 
process may not again set in at any 
time, with the result that the companies 
may be embarrassed by a combination of 
shrinking assets and operating losses. 
On the other hand, it is essentially in- 
equitable that the gains shown in fa- 
vorable periods by the investments of 
those who provide the necessary capital 
and bear the ultimate risk of fire insur- 
ance should be constantly diverted from 
them for the purpose of providing the 
difference between what the public actu- 
ally pays for its insurance protection and 
what it ought to pay on the basis of the 
cost of the service plus a proper remu- 
neration to those rendering the service. 
It is a familiar fact of experience that 
security values fluctuate widely over a 
term of years in both directions, and that 
the apparent gains made when the gen- 
eral price movement is upward frequent- 
ly disappear in whole or in part when 
the reverse movement sets in. Hence it 
is a principle of elementary justice to 
those bearing the risk of investments 
that they should not be deprived of os- 
tensible gains which may soon be need- 
ed to take care of equivalent shrinkages; 
while at the same time it is economical- 
ly unsound to rely upon such gains to 
maintain a service to the public which 
should be self-supporting. 


Situation Must Be Rectified 


“All this brings us back to the funda- 
mental truth that the glaring dispropor- 
tion between the premium income of the 
fire insurance companies and the cost of 
the service they are rendering the com- 
munity must be rectified in the near fu- 
ture if we would safeguard ourselves 
against the possibility that events may 
so shape themselves as to put the com- 
panies in a positively embarrassing posi- 
tion,” said Mr. Kurth. “Moreover, it is 
clearly apparent from a dispassionate 
study of the fire loss conditions we have 


It is, however, self-evident from’ 


to meet that there is no reasonable hope 
that income and outgo can be brought 
into proper balance through a material 
lessening of the dreadful fire waste 
which is one of the most serious econom- 
ic burdens the American people has to 
carry. Notwithstanding the most stren- 
uous and prolonged efforts of the fire 
insurance companies, in co-operation 
with other public-spirited agencies and 
individuals, to spread the gospel of fire 
waste prevention, and notwithstanding 
also the remarkable achievements of fire 
prevention engineering, the country’s 
annual fire losses not only do not de- 
cline, but display an apparently irresist- 
ible tendency to increase. Thus, last 
year’s fire loss record was the worst in 
the history of the country the prelim- 
inary estimate being $560,548,624, as com- 
pared with $559,418,184 for 1925, with 
$549,062,124 for 1924 and with $535,372,- 
728 for 1923. It is no doubt true that 
the value of the insurable property in 
the country is steadily increasing, and 
there is a certain plausibility in the ar- 
gument sometimes heard that while the 
absolute amount of the fire losses is ris- 
ing, the ratio borne by this amount to 
the total value of existing property is 
gradually falling. The stern fact which 
fire underwriters have to face, however, 
is that in a succession of recent years, 
in which no major conflagration has oc- 
curred, both the sum-total of the coun- 
try’s fire losses and the sum-total of their 
own loss payments have increased more 
rapidly than has the sum-total of the 
premiums they have secured from the in- 
suring public. As against this actual 
condition a theoretical improvement in 
the proportion between total fire losses 
and total property values affords small 
ground for satisfaction or encourage- 
ment. Hence common business prudence 
compels the underwriters to assume that 
existing fire loss conditions are practical- 
ly beyond their power to change, and to 
look to what they can accomplish within 
their own domain for the correction of 


.the obviously untenable underwriting po- 


sition in which American fire insurance 
now finds itself. 


How Problem Should Be Handled 


“It has become increasingly apparent, 
as the discussion of this vitally impor- 
tant matter has progressed, that there 
are two principal directions in which the 
fire insurance companies must look for 
the readjustments necessary to re-estab- 
lish a proper balance between their in- 
come and their outgo, viz., the rating of 
risks and fixing of premium rates, on the 
one hand, and loss adjustment methods 
and practices, on the other. I believe all 
competent students of the subject now 
agree that the experience of the past six 
years conclusively demonstrates that the 
existing rate structure does not yield and 
cannot be made to yield a sufficient ag- 
gregate premium income to enable the 
companies to meet their losses and nec- 
essary operating expenses and still have 
a reasonable underwriting profit ‘for 
themselves; and that this is true even 
though all conceivable economies and 
improvements of practice in the conduct 
of the business should be discovered and 
adopted. For reasons that are both nu- 
merous and complex, the practical effect 
of existing rating methods has been to 
produce a body of rates which in its to- 
tality inadequately represents the total- 
ity of the risk assumed plus the cost 
of the service of distribution and ad- 
ministration. This is a fundamental de- 
fect in our present situation, and until 
it is remedied we cannot expect that 
situation to improve in a substantial way. 
Conjoined with this defect, however, and 
aggravating its consequences, we unde- 
niably have a lack of uniformity and a 
looseness of practice in the matter of 
loss adjustments which swell the sum- 
total of our loss payments much beyond 
what it should be. Here, then, are two 
matters of major importance in connec- 
tion with which reform is imperatively 
needed. 

Rating 


“As regards rating conditions through- 
out the country, even the most superfi- 
cial survey leaves the impression of ex- 


traordinary diversity of practice and 
lack of co-ordination in the application 
of accepted principles. Not only are 
nineteen of the states practically a law 
unto themselves in respect of the meih- 
ods by which risks may be rated and 
premium rates fixed, but outside of these 
states the rating and rate-fixing func- 
tion is exercised by numerous rating 
boards, essentially local in characier, 
which make and of themselves can mike 
little attempt to maintain a uniform prac- 
tice for all parts of the country. Widely 
differing rating schedules and forms are 
used in different areas, and the anomally 
results that properties of the same class 
and construction and under substantailly 
the same protection not infrequently pay 
widely different rates in different locali- 
ties. The disadvantages of this state of 
things from the standpoint of the rela- 
tions between the companies and the in- 
suring public, as well as the public au- 
thorities, are self-evident; but even more 
serious in the present posture of our 
affairs is our own lack of effective con- 
tiol over the rate structure as a whole, 
despite our complete dependence upon 
that rate structure for an aggregate pre- 
mium income adequate to keep our un- 
derwriting upon a financially sound basis 
irrespective of the course of the security 
market. Indeed, even this statement of 
the case is scarcely emphatic enough, for 
it is difficult to see what real hope there 
is of a substantial improvement of our 
position so long as the rate-making for 
a nation-wide business like ours remains 
the thing of disconnected local shreds 
and patches which it is today. 


Function of National Board 


“rn 


These considerations necessarily raise 
the question whether the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, the one co-ordi- 
nating body of a national kind in Amer- 
ican fire insurance, has not a function 
to perform in the all-important field of 
rating and rate-making. In saying this 
I would not be understood as suggesting, 
even by implication, that the Board 
should once more undertake the actual 
making of rates or the applying of sched- 
ules as it did in the earlier years of its 
existence. It is a familiar fact of his- 
tory that the plan of having the Board 
the supreme rate-making authority for 
the entire country, operating through 
district and local boards and bureaus un- 
der its direct control, after having been 
tried with constantly diminishing success 
for the period of eleven years from 
1806 to 1877, was abandoned as imprac- 
ticable and the rate-making function was 
restored to the local organizations that 
had previously exercised it. Substan- 
tially the same reasons that caused this 
action to be taken in 1877 seem to me 
to exist today, and any scheme involving 
the transfer of the actual making of 
rates for all parts of the country to the 
National Board is in my judgment open 
to fatal objections. 

“Adherence to this conception, how- 
ever, should not preclude us from tak- 
ing cognizance .of the great changes i 
the fundamental conditions of rating and 
rate-making which have come about dur- 
ing the past half century through the 
progressive evolution of fire underwriting 
in the direction of the substitution, ol 
scientific principles of universal ap)lica- 
tion for the old personal judgment meth- 
od of assessing risks. The principle of 
schedule rating, virtually non-existent 
fifty years ago, is now in country wide 
use; fire engineering standards have 
been devised, tested and generally ap- 
plied to municipalities; building | ordi- 
nances embodying these standards have 
been adopted; fire preventive an: fire 
fighting apparatus and installations have 
been standardized through our own Un- 
derwriters’.. Laboratories, underw:iting 
experience has been scientifically ana 
lyzed and classified in the most elaborate 
fashion; and, what is perhaps mosi 1 
portant of all, the public at large has 
become familiar with the existence 
underwriting principles of universal V4 
lidity, derived from this vast bey ° 
experience and experimentation, and '8 


appreciative of the propriety and neces 
(Continued on page 40) 
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National Board’s 
Public Relations 


WILL UTILIZ ALL FORCES 





No Country-Wide Advertising Cam- 
paign; But Board Will Help Agents 
Prepare Their Local Copy 





The report of the committee on public 
relations of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters was made at the annual 
meeting this week by Col. Frank D, Lay- 
ton, chairman. 

Upon request of the National Board 
committee the Insurance Advertising 
Conference prepared a plan which has 
been adopted as a guide for the exten- 
sion of its services. It is educational in 
character, constructive in procedure and 
sound in principle. It calls for the co- 
operation of the membership and, their 
representatives in the field and in local 
agencies. Its fulfillment should material- 
ly help the public and those connected 
with the business in visualizing the im- 
portant relation of fire insurance to all 


economic life, and the part fire insurance 
is playing-in all progress and prosperity 
of the nation. 


Essence of the Program 


The essence of the program involves 
primarily the utilization of the National 
Board’s resources within the business. 

Chairman Layton said: “It is our be- 
lief that the stock companies and their 
organizations and their representatives 
constitute a vital working force which, 
if imbued with a spirit of developing bet- 
ter public relations, can produce effective 
results. The committee has studied 
other means of constructively establish- 
ing better relations with the insuring 
public, including a proposal for a coun- 
try-wide advertising campaign, but your 
committee believes that such a proposal 
is not warranted until it has exhausted 
the possibilities of the suggestions of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference upon 
which the next year’s program is based, 
and which will be given the fullest try- 
out before any other proposals are con- 
sidered. Your committee has arrived at 
this conclusion because the present plan 
advocated by the Insurance Advertising 
Conference involves but little outlay and 
is predicated upon the sound theory that 
our own people can put our message 
across provided we create the right spirit 
and supply the proper ammunition. 


The First Step 


“The first step of the proposed plan 
contemplates reaching the personnel of 
companies and organizations in order 
that. the educational work may start at 
the proper source. We then will have 
the ground-work prepared for a more 
extensive effort in enthusing the field 
forces and agency staffs. By enlisting 
all the forces within the fire insurance 
business we will have thousands of public 
contracts paving the way for the ulti- 
mate problem of carrying our story di- 
rect to the public. To secure the sup- 
port of our agents, and through them to 
encourage a friendly attitude on the part 
of local newspapers, we contemplate of- 
fering to supply agents with advertising 
copy for their own use, free of charge; 
and in consideration of this service on 
our part, we shall endeavor to obtain the 
co-operation of the agents in securing 
the publication of helpful news items ex- 
planatory of our business. 


“It is a task to educate the public to 
the facts concerning fire insurance; and 
the process is necessarily a slow one, 
depending upon persistent effort for re- 
sults. The stock fire insurance business 
is a private enterprise, but it performs 
a distinct public service, and fills to good 
purpose a real public need. Railroads, 
public utilities of all kinds, including gas, 
electric and power interests, telephone, 
telegraph and cable companies, have in 
recent years expended large sums of 
money for the purpose of keeping the 
public thoroughly acquainted with their 
activities. 

“Probably the fire insurance companies 





should take a leaf out of the book of 


the large utilities, in an endeavor to 
make the public better informed upon the 
economic relationship of fire insurance 
tc every industry, every individual and 
every home, before the true position of 
our business can be appreciated and un- 
derstood. 

“By showing the inter-dependence of 
all industrial and commercial life and 
emphasizing the part that stock fire in- 
surance bears to every phase of exist- 
ence we have a sound, logical and force- 
ful message that should give everyone a 
new and more favorable attitude toward 
our important business. Naturally, in 
this connection, it is our purpose to co- 
operate with other industries where we 
have a common cause. 


Things American People Should Know 


“We should point out the status and 
relation of our particular business to all 
others; what it does, and what it can do 
for them, and the need for co-operation, 
in order to maintain a proper economic 
balance. Fire insurance needs the co- 
operation of every industry and every 
individual in the country, and everybody 
in turn needs fire insurance; and this 
common necessity is our public relations. 
Fire prevention has been the subject of 
very much discussion, propaganda and 
expense among fire insurance people. 
They have expended very large amounts 
of money and very considerable effort to 
teach the American public the lesson of 
fire waste, the crime of national careless- 
ness, etc., and yet this is not in the 
first instance a’ fire insurance problem 
nor one which primarily interests fire in- 
surance companies; and it is not the 
only point of contact in public relations 
so far as fire insurance is concerned. 
Fire insurance companies became inter- 
ested in this work because they were 
nearer to it, knew more about it and saw 
its dangerous possibilities more clearly 
than other people, and so were moved 
to carry on their campaign against fire 
waste as an economic agency in the in- 
terest of all property owners and taxpay- 
ers. This is a public service work which 
we can, with the co-operation of other 
interests and agencies, perform better 
perhaps than any other organization, and 
your committee feels that its endeavors 
along this line should be continued. At 
the same time we are mindful of the 
large number of industries and great 
mass of policyholders with whom we 
should enjoy a closer relationship and 
who should have a finer appreciation of 
our business and its great service to 
them. It is these contracts that should 
be intelligently developed, and to this 
problem your committee is giving much 
study. The committee is also mindful 
of the desirability of employing the best 
talent available in the development of 
our public relations and publicity work. 
We have strengthened our own organi- 
zation; we. are also in touch with men 
of accredited attainment in publicity 
work whose services we shall probably 
call upon from time to time on an ad- 
visory basis.” 





OPENS INLAND MARINE DEP’T 





Travelers Fire Appoints C. H. Lawrence 
As Head of Dep’t; Not to 
Write Ocean Risks 


The Travelers Fire has decided to es- 
tablish an inland marine department, 
with Mr. Lawrence as superintendent of 
that department. Mr. Lawrence is a na- 
tive of Hartford and his education was 
obtained in that city. He became asso- 
caited with the Aetna (Fire) in May, 
1911, and had been connected continu- 
ously since that time with the inland 
marine department of that company. He 
is an underwriter of experience and is 
familiar with all of the different forms 
of insurance coming under the head of 
inland marine business especially the in- 
suring of goods and commodities in tran- 
sit. The Travelers anounced, however, 
that it will not undertake the insuring 
of ocean marine risks. 


Status of Occupancy 
Hazards Pleases Sloan 


HIS. NATIONAL BOARD REPORT 





Reduction of Occupational Classification 
List to 26 Featured; Actuarial 
Bureau’s Year 





The most significant step taken by the 
actuarial bureau committee of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters dur- 
ing the past year, as reported by E. J. 
Sloan, vice-president, Aetna (Fire), and 
chairman of this committee, at the 
board’s annual meeting this week, was 
to put the classification list of occupancy 
hazards on a sound basis. 

Referring to the steps leading up to 
this move, Mr. Sloan told how a sub- 
committee was appointed last year to 
give consideration to the matter and had 
reported back that an occupational or 
vocational classification with a large 
number of classes was not a proper ba- 
sis for rate-making; that, for the pres- 
ent at least, classification as it had been 
understood, could only be used as an 
indication of the tendencies in rate lev- 
els over a long period of time and over 
extended territory; that the present clas- 
sification of the National Board was too 
voluminous and should be reduced so as 
not to exceed forty classes at the most. 


Report Unanimously Approved 


This report was received favorably by 
the actuarial committee, together with 
the recommendation that a suitable man 
be obtained who could assist the com- 
mittee in a consolidation of the classes 
along the plan outlined. The man se- 
lected was Harold M. Hess, who, in co- 
operation with the staff of the bureau, 
developed a modification of the classifi- 
cations, combining a number of unim- 
portant classes of like hazards, where 
the amounts are insignificant, without 
affecting the value of the various classes 
in showing rate levels and conforming 
to the groups called for by the various 
insurance departments. 

It was Mr. Sloan’s pleasure to report 
that this modification had been approved 
by both the executive body of the Na- 
tional Board, endorsed by a number of 
its company members, and approved 
unanimously by the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners at its re- 
cent meeting in Richmond. 


Will Be Reduced to 28 Classes 


He continued by saying: “The pres- 
ent classification, numbering 164 classes, 
will accordingly be reduced to 28 classes, 
effective as of January 1, 1928. The sup- 
port of this action by the respective 
states requiring classification data will 
enable the bureau to report for its mem- 
bers direct. In order, however, to meet 
such demands satisfactorily, the bureau 
must receive the data from the compa- 
nies in time to compile and file the sta- 
tistics in accordance with the require- 
ments set forth by law in the various 
states for which this service is to be per- 
formed. 

“This new National Board classifica- 
tion does not preclude a member from 
keeping its individual company classifica- 
tion in as much greater detail as it may 
desire if it is kept in such a manner as 
will permit consolidation into the 28 
classes adopted. 

“With the stabilizing of our classifi- 
cation of hazards on a sound basis, we 
can look forward to giving our members 
the combined experience of the fire in- 
surance business for 1922 and subsequent 
years, as soon as the consolidation of 
our present record can be made.” 

Loss Reports Increase 10.6% 

Discussing loss reports he stated that 
during 1926 there was an increase of 
10.6% in the number of these reports 
filed with the bureau over the previous 
year. The loss information service, 
available to all bureau members, is be- 
ing used more and more each year, he 
was gratified to say. 

The delivery of the 1927 edition deal- 


ing with net fire premiums written and_ 


losses incurred, he mentioned, will be 
made in July. In addition to figures for 
the year 1926, there will be shown the 
combined figures for the previous nine 
years. 

After saying that the service which the 
bureau is rendering in reporting the clas- 
sified underwriting experience of its 
members to the insurance departments 
of the various states will be repeated 
again this year, Mr. Sloan closed with 
the thought that “the bureau has accom- 
plished many results of tangible benefit 
and value to its membership, and with 
their whole-hearted co-operation, will 
continue as a medium through which 
may be collected, collated and distributed 
to our membership, data which will be 
of assistance to them in a study of the 
trend of the business of underwriting, 
and of increasing service in its record of 
losses.” 

He gave special mention to the pains- 
taking work of the sub-committee, the 
splendid co-operation of General Mana- 
ger Mallalieu and the excellent work ac- 
complished by Mr. Hess. 





HARRY T. WRIGHT DEAD 





Leading Agent of Port Huron Was 


ell-Known Figure at Insurance 
Agents’ Convention 

Harry T. Wright, one of the most 
prominent insurance agents in the 
United States and one of the most suc- 
cessful in the State of Michigan, died at 
Port Huron, Mich., a few days ago. He 
was regarded as a man of unusual in- 
genuity in getting business and retained 
the confidence of his community. His 
widow is the daughter of the founder of 
the Order of the Maccabees, which has 
its home office in Port Huron. 

Mr. Wright. frequently attended the 
conventions of the Michigan Association 
of Insurance Agents and entertained ex- 
tensively at the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
held in Atlantic City last year. 





LUNT ON SURETYSHIP 

“The Scope of Suretyship” was dis- 
cussed by E. C. Lunt, vice-president of 
the Great American Indemnity, at the 
Philadelphia Conference of the Pennsyl- 
vania Insurance Days meeting _ this 
week. Mr. Lunt explained the working 
of the surety end of the business. He 
emphasized the fact that suretyship was 
not insurance, but was merely the posi- 
tion of an indorser on a note. 





MRS. FLETCHER SPEAKS 


Among the speakers at the Pennsylva- 
nia Day convention in Philadelphia this 
week was Field Secretary Fletcher of 
the Insurance Federation who discussed 
its growth and influence. 





AMERICA FORE ALLIANCE 
The America Fore Companies and 
the Fidelity & Casualty have formed 
an alliance and the first activity of 
the affiliated fire and casualty com- 
panies will be to issue immediately 
a joint full cover automobile policy. 
This is the largest affiliation of fire 
and casualty interests that the imsur- 
ance business has seen, involving 
companies with total assets of 
$175,000,000 and premiums of $77,- 
000,000. A complete story of the ai- 
liance will be found in the casualty 
department of this issue. 











TO PLAY IN ELIZABETH JUNE 2 


As The Eastern Underwriter goes to 
press it is advised that the New York 
Fire & Marine Insurance Golf Associa- 
tion will play its annual tournament at 
the Suburban Golf. Club in Elizabeth, 
N. J., on June 28. In another column 
of this issue will be found an appeal to 
members and their guests for their an- 
nual dues and tournament fees to the 
original “Eddie” Gallagher, treasurer of 


_the association, 


os 
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Local Boards Report 
On Their Activities 


DO CONSTRUCTIVE. SERVICES 





Combat Inimical Movements; Investigate 
Credit Conditions; Beach Ex- 
plains Purposes 


Syracuse, N. Y., May. 24.—Dis- 
cussion of local board activities was a 
feature of this afternoon’s session of the 
New York State Agents’ convention. H. 
Clay Smith, of Binghamton, speaking for 
the Broome County local board, said the 
agents had formed a credit bureau with 


the co-operation of the Chamber of Com- 
merce to keep an eye on delinquent as- 
sureds. The local board is also putting 
on a campaign to educate the public on 
insurance, and is fighting auto clubs 
which are trying to put over mutual in- 
surance propositions, 

H. L. Brownell of Jefferson County 
told of the co-operative advertising cam- 
paign conducted by the local board and 
of the co-operation of stock company 
agents in combatting non-stock in- 
surers. 

Gilbert T. Amsden of Rochester said 
that out of 78 agents in his district 68 
belong to the local board. Over 30 mem- 
bers are present at this convention. 

What Local Boards Can Do. 

Speaking of what local boards can do 
to help insurance and to justify their 
existence, Eugene A, Beach of Syracuse, 
former president of the New York As- 
sociation, said in part: 

“Now what are some of the activities 
which may be undertaken by local 
boards? These are too numerous to 
mention in my allotted time. Briefly, 
some of these are brokers and broker- 
age commissions. Thé recently organ- 
ized Eastern Underwriters’ Association 
has, as I am informed, a rule that the 
rules of local organizations representing 
brokerage and interchange of business 
shall be respected by that organization 
when such rules are reasonable; by that 
I mean that the Eastern Underwriters’ 
Association will respect any just or fair 
tule but will not consider ridiculous rul- 
ings such as, say, a 244% commission 
to brokers, which was recently passed 
by one local board. Then, too, these 
tules must be made by active clubs or 
boards. 

_ “Then, too, there is the matter of lim- 
itation of agents. One of the most an- 
noying and reprehensible things in our 
business is the multitude of irresponsible 
and unqualified agents springing up every- 





where and at all times: We cry loudly 
for an agent’s qualifications law and per- 
haps that may come in God’s own time, 
but we have a weapon in our own hands 
that can be made effective and go a long 
ways towards cutting down this horde 
of unqualified agents.and itcan be done 
by responsible and honest limitations of 
company representation in each locality 
and such limitations fixed by the agents 
themselves. 

“From a conversation I had recently 
with the company manager who is very 
prominent in the activities of the East- 
ern Underwriters’ Association, I feel sure 
that the companies are agreeable to and 
in fact looking forward to such a move- 
ment and will lend their aid to any just 
and equitable rule along this line. 

“There are other activities to claim 
the attention of local clubs. Co-opera- 
tive advertising, as a plan which, when 
used intelligently, can make a deep and 
lasting impression on the community. 
Then there is public relations—co-opera- 
tion with chambers of commerce, auto- 
mobile clubs, manufacturers’ associations, 
fire prevention work, safety work in con- 
junction with safety councils and labor 
organizations. There are such move- 
ments as the ‘Insure in April’ plan just 
put over in the middle west, and many 
others. Each community has its own 
work which can be done and which is 
bound to be of value to every agent even 
if it does only two things: 

“First, establish for the insurance busi- 
ness in the local community right rela- 
tions with the public. 

“Second, it brings closer harmony 
among the local agents. I have seen this 
thing occur so many times. I have gone 
into localities where the agents have 
been so distrustful of each other that if 
they saw a competitor coming down the 
street they would cross to the other side 
tc avoid him where after an organization 
has been formed they found that their 
competitors were not such bad fellows 
after all.” 


Orange County Local Board 


A. C. Wallace said there were 54 mem- 
bers of the Orange County association, 
which is active along many lines. The 
board is working on a credit plan now. 

The Queens County local board, one 
of the youngest bodies of its kind, is 
off to a fine start, W. H. McPherson re- 
ported. 

E. P. Schaefer represented the West- 
chester County local board, which is only 
one month old.. The board has given 
service in this short time to many banks 
and financial institutions on changes in 
the insurance business. 

W. J. Richards, president of the Insur- 





ance Agents’ Club of Syracuse, told how 
the organization participated in the anti- 
auto club insurance campaign. The club 
also convinced a large life insurance com- 
pany that it should not continue to dic- 
tate the placing of insurance on build- 
ings on which it loaned money. The 
club has also adopted a 10% brokerage 
rule and a dual agency rule. Members 
of the club pay a certain amount each 
year for credit information about as- 
sureds. 


Would Charge Service Fee 


Peter D. Kiernan of Albany described 
the regional meeting held in his city. He 
also advocated the passage of a law by 
the New York Legislature permitting the 
agents to charge a reasonable service 
fee for making alterations in policies 
during the time such policies are in 
force. The fee would compensate for 
the labor required to change policies, 
return premiums, and the like. 

Mr. Kiernan also spoke against un- 
derwriters’ agencies and said he believed 
legislation should be enacted to elimi- 
nate them. 

B. G. Tiffany spoke for the Chautau- 
qua County local board: 





FARM INSURANCE CONDITIONS 





Agent and Company Representative 
Discuss Reluctance of Companies 
To Write Farm Risks 
A. C. Wallace, head of the Orange 
County local board, argued at Syracuse 
at the New York Agents’ Association 
annual convention for greater liberality 
in the writing of farm insurance by the 
stock fire companies.. The agricultural 
property owner needs fire insurance, and 
the mutuals are going to get the great 
majority of this coverage, and other in- 
surance of the farmer also, unless the 
stock companies cut down on their pres- 

ent restrictions, Mr. Wallace said. 

F. F. Buell, special agent of the Agri- 
cultural of Watertown, told why the 
companies do not like farm business as 
a class. Years ago the Agricultural 
made money on farm risks but the situa- 
tion has changed. He blamed this 
change on the poor economic status of 
the farmer and the moral hazard that 
accompanies this condition. 

Telling how to write farms, Mr. Buell 
said replacement should not be the basis 
for insurance, but rather about 60% of 
the actual value of the buildings at the 
time the insurance is written. Attention 
should also be paid to the amount of 
mortgage on each farm. His conclu- 
sions were that agents would do best to 
leave farm insurance alone. 


- 


Convention Notes 


Three of the hardest working members 
of the New York State Association of 
Local Agents who attended the annual 
convention in Syracuse this week are 
President Ward H. McPherson, Secre- 
tary J. W. Rose and Frank L. Gardner. 
Mr. McPherson has put in a strenuous 
year as chief executive, a year which 
brought to a head many vital problems. 
Mr. Rose has not only to his credit 
three terms as secretary and financial 
officer. of the association, but this year 
he took personal charge of the battle 


(Continued on page 40) 





J. W. ROSE PRESIDENT 

J. W. Rose was elected president of 
the New York State Association of Local 
Agents in Syracuse this week. John S. 
Hamilton of Gloversville was elected 
vice-president to succeed KO: Hees A 
Munns of Syracuse. Charles F. Miller 
of Rochester is the new secretary-treas- 
urer. Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Miller are 
heads of their own agencies in their 
respective communities. 


Profits Tax Laws 


(Continued from page 1) 


in the states which have adopted the 
profits tax. There is a great amount of 
marine insurance transacted in the South 
on cotton and on the Pacific Coast and 
until other states follow the example of 
New York and Pennsylvania this bus:- 
ness will continue to be taxed on the 
old basis. 

It is significant as a trend of the 
times that the two largest states in the 
East this year approved of the doing 
away of the gross premiums tax and the 
acceptance of the profits tax, which is 
the only just, reasonable and scientific 
basis for marine taxation. The marine 
companies compete with the markets of 
the world'in addition to competition with 
one another and the British government 
taxes marine writers in the great mar- 
kets of London and Liverpool on net 
profits. And so until the present time 
insurers in New York have had to in- 
clude in their rate quotations amounts 
to cover taxation, and as tax items were 
greater here than abroad it was not un- 
usual to find foreign quotations below 
those offered in New York. As a result 
much business that should have been 
placed here has gone abroad. The al- 
tered taxation basis should now bring 
back to these shores much of this in- 
surance that is American in origin and, 
everything else being equal, should be 
placed in American markets. 
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Progressive, well “qualified ‘agents 
will do well to consider The Carolina 
for representation in their agency. 


rom 


Insurance. 


good concerns. 


Why don’t more companies insure ' 
their goods before making shipment? 


Because local agents, as a rule 
haven't talked up Transportation 


In many cases profitable rela- 
tions can be established with 
An investigation 
into the shipping activities of your 
section will indicate which of 
them are desirable clients and 
whether their volume of shipping 


NSURANCE THOUGHTS 
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NEW YORK OFFICE 
59 MAIDEN LANE 


merits giving much time to soliciting 
the account. 


—— 





Some of the smaller 
shippers are worthy of atten- 
tion now, because their busi- 
ness will develop to a profit- 
able size later on. 


When you secure these 
clients, place their insurance 
with The Carolina—a finan- 
cially sound stock company, 
where agent-company relations 
are on a friendly basis. 


—The Carolinian 
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Fear Stongest Element 
That Can Be Used In Ads 


DEBATE AT HARTFORD MEETING 





John W. Longnecker And W. Warren 
Ellis Win Verdict; Discussion 
At Fire Section 





The fire group session of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference on Tuesday 
afternoon in the Hartford Fire building 
was made up of several parts. Under 
the leadership of W. W. Darrow of the 
Home of New York and affiliated com- 
panies and C. E. Freeman of the Amer- 
ica Fore companies there were no hitch- 


es in the program. 

“Ask Me Another One,” a question 
and answer stunt opened the session. 
Everyone present was asked to sign a 


slip of paper, giving their name and con- 
nection. Questions had been prepared 
in advance and placed in envelopes. One 
of the questions was drawn from the en- 
velope and one of the slips selected. 
Whoever had signed the slip was ex- 
pected to answer from the floor the ques- 
tion. 

The main event before the session was 
the debate on the subject “Resolved: 
That fear is the strongest element that 
can be used in fire insurance advertis- 
ing.” On the affirmative side of this 
debate was John W. Longnecker of the 
two Hartfords. He was to have selected 
a second man on his side, but failed to 
do so in the press of matters having to 
do with the completion of the program 
of the conference meeting. He called 
for a volunteer, and was joined by W. 
Warren Ellis, president of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference and assistant to 
the manager of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 

The other side of the question was in 
the hands of Clarence A. Palmer of the 
Insurance Company of North America 
and Ralph E. Morrow, of the “Rough 
Notes” Co. Each speaker was allowed 
ten minutes to present his arguments 
and five minutes for rebuttal. 


Longnecker-Eliis Side Wins 


The Longnecker-Ellis combination won 
the verdict of the jury of awards which 
consisted of all those present eligible to 
vete. The vote was 18 to 8. Two voted 
“no winner” while one voted “both 
wrong.” 

After the debate had been concluded 
there was open house on the subject and 
several others joined in the discussion, 
including Chauncy S. S. Miller of the 
North British fleet; H. E. Taylor of the 
American of Newark. 

John Pratt, special agent, Kennett 
Square, Pa., delivered an address on 
“Both Sides of the Fence” and answered 
some questions from the floor follow- 
ing same. 

“Three Dollars Worth of Words” was 
the subject of an interesting paper read 
by Harold E. Taylor of the American 
of Newark. These and other talks pre- 
- sented at this session appear in another 
part of this issue. 





AD CONFERENCE LUNCH 





Presided Over By A. W. Spaulding Of 
The Hartfords And Also President 
Of Hartford Ad Club 
The most largely attended function of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference 
meeting in Hartford this week was the 
joint noon-day luncheon on Tuesday 
with the Hartford Advertising Club. 


This affair marked the first appearance. 


of A. W. Spaulding, assistant advertis- 
ing manager, Hartford Fire, as president 
of the Hartford Club in which capacity 
he made a fine impression. The speech of 
Ernest Elmo Calkins, one of the leading 
thinkers, writers and speakers on adver- 
tising in the country, is reprinted in 
part elsewhere. 

Mr. Spaulding hit upon the novel plan 
of getting those present acquainted with 
each other by staging a “name” con- 
test at each table. Those who had the 
shortest or longest surnames or the most 


interesting middle names were presented 
with prizes. Later members of the Hart- 
ford Club circulated among the tables 
and gave all out-of-town visitors a bag 
of products “made in Hartford.” 

Winslow Russell, vice-president, Phoe- 
nix Mutual Life, was presented just be- 
fore Mr .Calkins and he impressed upon 
those present how valuable advertising 
had proved to be in the present age. 
He spoke in glowing terms of Captain 
Lindbergh’s non-stop flight across the 
Atlantic and how significant it was that 
at the Polo Grounds, New York, last 
Sunday afternoon 50,000 baseball fans 
bowed their heads in a silent prayer for 
the success of his attempt. He called 
the young aviator’s flight the best sort 
of advertising for the American nation. 

In introducing Mr. Calkins, Mr. Rus- 
sell read a letter he had received from 
Bruce Barton, well-known writer and 
— of a large advertising agency in 

New York, in which Mr. Calkins was 
praised as a pioneer. The letter said in 
part: “In days when it was considered 
almost axiomatic that advertising, to be 
effective, must be loud and ugly, he had 
the courage to insist that nothing can 
be perfectly efficient unless it be beauti- 
ful, that the best will ultimately be the 
most profitable, and that bad taste is 
always waste. He lifted up the. think- 
ing and practice of his craft.” 

This letter put the crowd in a recep- 
tive mood for the message Mr. Calkins 
had to bring to them and in no respect 
were they disappointed in its vigor and 
appeal. 





Wilfred Kurth Address 


(Continued from page 36) 


sity of having underwriting practice con- 
form to such principles. So generally 
understood and accepted is this new or- 
der of things in fact, that the tendency 
of American public opinion about fire 
insurance is all in favor of national uni- 
formity of rating and rate-making and 
the present diversity in this regard is 
more and more a ground of criticism 
and reproach against the companies. 
The ugly word ‘discrimination’ is being 
used with increasing frequency to char- 
acterize rate differences which have 
their origin, not in any discriminatory 
intention of the companies, but rather 
in the differing results arrived at by 
rating and rate-making bodies which act 
each in complete indifference, if not in- 
dependence, of the others. 

“If national uniformity in this domain 
is to be attained, however, it is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that there must 
be some central authority charged with 
the duty of seeing to it that the accepted 
underwriting principles and standards are 
uniformly interpreted and applied by 
the rate-making bodies proper. Such an 
authority is obviously necessary, more- 
over, if the differing and frequently con- 
flicting rating systems in use in the va- 
rious sections of the country are grad- 
ually to be harmonized and brought into 
substantial conformity among themselves. 
Similarly, such an authority is needed to 
pass upon the adequacy of the rate 
structure in its totality to yield the nec- 
essary total premium income upon which 
the companies perforce rely for the 
maintenance of the business as a whole 
upon a sound basis.. Finally, only a cen- 
tral authority is competent to determine 
with certainty the relative position of 
each state and section of the country in 
respect to the general body of rates 
charged therein and the sufficiency or in- 
sufficiency of the contribution made by 
such state or section to the collective in- 
surance fund. 


Central Co-ordinating Authority 


“In view of the great advantages 
which American fire insurance would de- 
rive from the existence of a central co- 
ordinating authority having the functions 
just described, it appears timely to sug- 
gest that the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters could render invaluable 
service to the companies at an obvious- 
ly critical time if it were given the 
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power to undertake the task of estab- 
lishing uniformity of interpretation and 
practice amongst the various rating and 
rate-making bodies of the country, har- 
monizing the systems they employ, uni- 
fying and simplifying their methods, pre- 
venting aberrations in their application 
of standards and rules, and in general 
holding them to that regularity of action 
which is imperatively called for if, on 
the one hand, rates are to be based upon 
uniform schedules, reasonable and free 
from all discrimination throughout the 
land, and, on the other hand, American 
fire underwriting is to be made self-sup- 
porting in the sense described earlier in 
this address. The National Board has 
both the influence within and without 
the business and the resources in the 
way of organization and machinery that 
are requisite for this great task, while 
the member companies have today the 
most powerful of all possible motives for 
entrusting the proposed functions to the 
Board, namely, the now amply demon- 
strated ineffectuality of the present un- 
co-ordinated system of rating and rate- 
making to enable American fire insur- 
ance to pay its own way. 
Change in Public Opinion 


“Tt is to be said further in this con- 
nection that since 1877 a great change 
has taken place in the attitude of the 
public and its representatives towards 
the conduct of the business of fire in- 
surance. 

“In recent years, however, the enlight- 
ened public has arrived at a realization 
of the truth that the proper conduct of 
businesses vested with a public interest, 
like the railroads and fire insurance, im- 
plies much more than the preservation 
of unrestricted competition in the old 
sense. If the efficiency of these busi- 
nesses and the quality of their service 
to the public are to be maintained and 
improved, the principle must be recog- 
nized that the ‘laborer is worthy of his 
hire,’ in that those who risk their capi- 
tal in supplying the service are entitled 
to a fair return upon such capital. Fur- 








Convention Notes 
(Continued from page 39) 


against the casualty company Central 
Bureau plan and traveled all over New 
York State stirring up agents against this 
proposition. 

Excelsior Entertains Guests 

The Excelsior Insurance Company of 
Syracuse was again this year host at 
luncheon today at the Hotel Syracuse 
to all those attending the convention, 
about 300 in all. Frederick V. Bruns, 
president of the Excelsior, is a local 
agent also and a former president of 
the New York Association. 

William J. Richards, president of the 
Insurance Agents’ Club of Syracuse, wel- 
comed the convention to this city, and 
Edgar W. Couper, of Binghamton, re- 
sponded for the delegates. 
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thermore, it is now seen to be of para- 
mount importance to the public itsclf 
that there be no discrimination in the 
charges for the service—that is, in the 
case of fire insurance, that uniform pre- 
mium schedules should be applied to all 
risks of essentially the same hazard and 
protection. As a result of this clearer 
understanding of the nature of fire in- 
urance, a majority of the states have 
now enacted laws which not only repeal 
the anti-trust laws as applied to the 
business but also require the filing of 
rates and schedules as well as providing 
penalties for violations of these provi- 
sions. 





ON FIRST VISIT TO HARTFORD 


C. E. Cartwright, editor, “National 
Underwriter,” who made an admirable 
toastmaster at the banquet of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference in Hart- 
ford Tuesday night, confessed to those 
present that it was his first visit to that 
city. He said he was delighted with the 
reception he had been accorded. 





R. W. KELSEY APPOINTMENT 

R. W. Kelsey has been appointed spe- 
cial agent of the London & Lancashire 
and Orient in Maine and New Hamp- 
shire. 
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Attributes Losses To 
Non-Marine Perils 


UNDERWRITERS TOO LIBERAL 








Shortage, Hook Damage, Taint and 
Other Extras Have No Place in 


Marine Insurance 





The struggle for marine premiums, es- 

pecially for cargoes, continues exceeding- 
ly keen, and risk after risk, not covered 
legitimately under a marine policy, have 
been “swallowed” by underwriters in 
their endeavor to retain their connec- 
tions. The London Times devotes a spe- 
cial article to this subject, which says in 
art: 
Insurance company chairmen who have 
lately pointed to the “extra” risks now 
covered under marine policies as_ the 
cause of the present trouble in the mar- 
ket have undoubtedly found the weak 
spot, and probably well intentioned mer- 
chants and shipowners will agree with 
the conclusion. Under present conditions 
there is a danger that the commercial 
morale of shipowners and merchants may 
be undermined. It is so easy to collect 
a claim from underwriters. If ship- 
owners and stevedores are relieved of all 
responsibility, is it to be expected that 
thcy should continue to exercise care and 
supervision? And can the merchant be 
blemed for taking the easy way when 
this full protection is offered for noth- 
ing? 

Underwriters, in the writer’s submis- 
sion, should cut this mischievous extra 
protection out of the marine policy—a 
process which should entail no reduction 
of income, for they have certainly in- 
cluded it for nothing. They are known 
to be good sportsmen, and some say that 
there is a rate for every risk. That is 
true as long as a “risk” is in question— 
a risk as understood and catered for by 
the Marine Insurance Act. But short- 
age is not a risk—it is a certainty! A 
claim for hook damage is likewise, if 
there be no responsibility on the part of 
the stevedores. And so on with the 
other “risks.” Overloaded slings result 
in packages slipping into the water, 
when there is non-delivery, or on to the 
hard quay, with resulting breakage and 
the pilferage of contents. 

Such losses would not occur unless 
they were provided for under the ma- 
tine policy. Would foremen allow pack- 
ages (o be dumped into the mud or in oil 
puddies if their employers were respon- 
sible? These evil conditions will un- 
doubtedly increase unless the situation 
13 altered. 

: Poor Loading of Vessels 

No great stretch of imagination is re- 
quired to apply the suggestion of a sim- 
ilar undermining of morale to the actual 
loading of vessels. If underwriters cover 
taint” what thought need the shipown- 
er give to reasonable stowage of the 
Products committed to his care? And it 
€conies a question whether the frequent 
fires are not attributable to unscientific 


stowave. Over-generous cargo conditions 
on in fact, be directly prejudicing re- 
Sults 


f hull underwriting. 

To enumerate further the “risks” with 
which the underwriter has overloaded his 
Policy would take too much space, but 
there are also some “conditions” which 
are neither fair to the underwriter nor 
healthy for the assured and should be 
eliminated. That underwriters should 
continue to deal on the basis of the “net 
Values” clause is only to assume that they 
do not understand its operation. It is a 
mischievous and unwholesome clause and 
any honest merchant or broker will read- 
ily admit the fact. 

Some merchants who have become ac- 
customed to securing. such full insurance 
Protection may declare that they cannot 


Complications Over 
Pilferage Losses 


LIABILITY IS OFTEN DISPUTED 





Shipowners and Underwriters Have Dif- 
ficulty in Dealing With Australian 
Theft Losses 





Reference was made last week in The 
Eastern Underwriter to the extraordinary 
amount of pilfering that has of late been 
taking place in cargo destined for Aus- 
tralasian ports, and it is interesting to 
note the complications involved in such 
a case which was recently before the 
Supreme Court at Wellington, New Zea- 
land. It appears that eight cases of 
alarm clocks were consigned to Welling- 
ton from New York by the steamer City 
of Naples, under a bill of lading which 
acknowledged receipt in apparent good 
order and condition. The cases were 
discharged in due course, the tally clerk 
of the Wellington Harbor Board giving 
an acknowledgement similar to that of 
the bill of lading, but on taking delivery 
the consignees rejected one case as hav- 
ing been tampered with, and on investi- 
gation it was found that 34 clocks had 
been abstracted, the containers in which 
they were packed having been replaced. 

Being unable to obtain any evidence 
as to when and where the pilferage oc- 
curred, the consignees took action, join- 
ing the shipowners with the Harbor 
Board as defendants, and the case was 
originally heard in a Magistrate’s Court, 
when it was found as a fact, on the 
evidence as to the condition'of the case 
and the marks thereon, that the pilferage 
occurred on board the vessel. The case 
then went to the Supreme Court, the 
shipowners appealing on the grounds that 
they obtained from the Harbor Board a 
receipt identical in terms to that given 
by them to the shippers, while in the 
lower court there was no specific evi- 
dence finding that the case was delivered 
in worse condition than that in which it 
was received. 

However, the appeal was dismissed, it 








carry the losses with which they are 
faced. That would not be a reasonable 
protest. Every trade has its acknowl- 
edged percentage of shortage, and under- 
writers would still give protection for 
losses arising from sea perils in excess 
of that normal loss. Losses arising from 
faulty packing or leaky container are 


_ the affair of the shipper or the shipown- 


er. Losses due to carelessness are like- 
wise their concern. In any event, it is 
fairly proved that underwriters generally 
cannot now make cargo business pay, 
and experience shows that perils of the 
sea do not entirely account for the heavy 
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claims ratio. The “extras,” 
must be to blame. 

being held that the finding as to condi- 
tion was clearly implied in the magis- 
trate’s judgment, and that there was no 
reason to doubt that his decision was ar- 
rived at with proper regard for the exig- 
encies of handling and examining cargo. 
It was also observed by the learned 
judge that in all cases of short delivery 
the decision was based upon inferences 
of fact, and not upon rules of law, and 
that a reasonable deduction from the ev- 
idence as a whole was that when the 
case was delivered to the Harbor Board 
it was not in fact in apparent good order 
and condition. 

This case fully illustrates the difficul- 
ties under which both shipowners and 
underwriters labor in dealing with pilfer- 
age at foreign ports. Here is incontro- 
vertible evidence that a case of clocks 
has been pilfered to a considerable ex- 
tent, and there is dispute as to where the 
liability shall fall. 


DEFINING OVERLOADING 


therefore, 








Condition in Which Vessel Arrives at 
Port of Destination Determines 
Matter of Loading 
The question of overloading ships is 
of almost equal importance to owners 
and underwriters alike, and a question 
recently put to the Lord Chief Justice 
in London and Justices Avory and Shear- 
man in a case stated by the Hull Sti- 
pendiary Magistrate is one of much prac- 

tical importance. 

The British ship Olavus sailed from 
the Baltic with 685 standards of timber, 
of which 194 standards were carried on 
deck. She arrived in Great Britain with 
her Plimsoll mark submerged, and her 
master was fined under section 442 (a) 
of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, 
which specifies the penalty for allowing 
a ship “to be so loaded as to submerge 
in salt water the center of the disc in- 
dicating the load-line.” 

It was contended that the Olavus 
sailed with her Plimsoll mark above the 
water line, but encountered heavy weath- 
er, which saturated her deckload and 
sank the vessel deeper in the water. It 
was stated that no less than 134 tons 
weight, which was the amount of the 
submersion, is added by the saturation 
of only 97 standards of dry timber. But 
the magistrate held that it was not a 
question of how the ship rode at her 
loading port, but how she would ride at 
sea. The Lord Chief Justice supported 
this view. He admitted that the words 
of the section above quoted were am- 
biguous, but was not prepared to confine 
their import only to the actual process 
of loading, as was pleaded against the 
magistrate’s view. With the concurrence 
of the other judges, the case went against 
the master. Clearly a question of judg- 
ment is involved in this decision. If not, 
every ship which leaves her loading port 
with her Plimsoll mark above water is 
properly loaded, it is equally evident that 
not every ship which arrives after heavy 
weather with her Plimsoll mark sub- 
merged has been improperly loaded. 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $5,335,216.16 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $8,132,324.02 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,293,473.36 




















WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 


FIRE LOSSES HERE AND ABROAD 





March Fire Losses Here 23 Millions 
Greater Than Those In Great 
Britain And Ireland 

According to estimates gathered from 
fire brigade reports, the total fire loss in 
Great Britain and Ireland during March, 
1927, amounted to about $3,000,000. The 
estimated losses for the same month in 
this country and Canada, is given as 
$26,807,600. 

In commenting upon the vast differ- 
ence in losses, the Chronicle says in part, 
“the lack of individual responsibility in 
connection with the protection of prop- 


‘erty against fire on this side of the At- 


lantic is responsible in a large measure 
for the many fires which go to make up 
the vast differences in fire waste be- 
tween the two countries. 

“Then again the high burning loss 
ratio in this country and Canada has 
centinued so long, that there appears to 
be some degree of permanency, and un- 
less there is more individual and col- 
lective responsibility in connection with 
the protection of property assumed by 
the public, there can be little hope of 
improvement.” 





FRANKEL BROS. AD. 





Tell Cleveland Public How To Be Sure 
Of Their Insurance; Some Ques- 
tions Answered 
In a large ad in the “Cleveland Plain 
Dealer” Frankel Bros. of that city ask 
the public to be sure of its insurance: 
in other words, to plan it. The top of 
the ad consists of reproductions of 
newspaper clippings about disasters. The 

advertisement then reads: 

The newspaper headlines of the day 
carry the complete arguinents for 
planned insurance. 

_ Fire and its sister furies travel hand 
in hand, requiring complete coverage. 

Explosion and fire wreck your home 
or factory. These questions arise in- 
stantly: 

Which came first, the fire or the 
explosion? If explosion came first, 
fire insurance alone may not give 
complete coverage. If the only men 
who could tell what happened are 
dead or injured, the situation may 
be complicated. : 

Is there insurance to cover busi- 
ness losses while plant is out of com- 
mission? Vain regrets after a 
catastrophe has happened are poor 
compensation for failure to provide 
for all contingencies. 

Fire, floods, lightning, tornadoes, ex- 
plosions, business disability—all these 
are apt to come together. It is only 
three years since Lorain, less than one 
year since Miami. : 

We have a service which sells you a 
plan instead of some policies. 

We follow through year by year, im- 
proving safety measures, reducing pre- 
miums by scientific study. 





TO ADMIT LLOYD’S MEMBERS 

In the report of the council of the 
Insurance Institute of London for the 
session 1926-27 it is stated that the coun- 
cil has devoted serious consideration to 
the terms of the present constitution, es- 
pecially in respect of the restrictive b-sis 
of membership. After prolonged delib-» 
eration, a decision was reached that the 
best interests of the institute would be 
met and the value of its service to the 
business increased by broadening — the 
basis of membership to include Lloyd’s 
underwriters. brokers. average adjusters 
and other classes of persons who are 
bona fide engaged in insurance business, 
but who are excluded from membership 
under the present constitution. 


FROM SOUTH CAROLINA 
Triest & Israel, insurance, chartered 
under South Carolina laws, has filed a 
certificate in the office of the Secretary 
of State to allow it to do business in 
New York state with $50,000 capital. 
Montague Triest is president of the com- 
pany. Seth V. Elting, 292 Madison ave- 
nue;zsNew York City, will represent the 

firm in New York. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS | 














Alliance Formed by 
America Fore, F. & C. 


REGARDED AS BRILLIANT MOVE 





Joint Full Cover Auto Policy to Be 
Issued; Advantages Derived from 


the Affiliation 





Putting to rest the speculation as to 
how the America Fore would solve the 
problem of a casualty company affilia- 
tion, the announcement was made jointly 
this week by Ernest Sturm, chairman of 
the board of the America Fore Group, 
and Robert J. Hillas, president of the 
Fidelity & Casualty, that an alliance had 
been formed between their companies. 
Mr. Sturm becomes a director of the 
Fidelity & Casualty and Mr. Hillas a 
director of the Fidelity-Phenix, one of 
the larger America Fore companies. 

William Woodward, a director of the 
Continental, is also a director of the 
Fidelity & Casualty while John J. Riker 
and Willis D. Wood, directors of the 
Fidelity & Casualty, are also directors 
of the Fidelity-Phenix. 

Largest Fire-Casualty Affiliation 

This move was regarded in insurance 
circles as an exceedingly brilliant one, 
being called the largest affiliation of fire 
and casualty interests that the business 
of this country has seen. The America 
Fore Group with 140 millions of assets 
and 53 millions of premiums is at the 
forefront in fire underwriting circles. The 
Fidelity & Casualty with 53 millions of 
assets and 24 millions of premiums is one 
of the oldest and most successful of cas- 
ualty companies. It celebrated its fif- 
tieth anniversary in the spring of 1926 
with a big convention in New York. 

By joining forces with the America 
Fore Group, this company has met the 
situation brought about by the extensive 
uniting of fire and casualty companies 
both by the formation of new casualty 
running mates by fire company interests 
and vice versa. 

Advantages to F. & C. 


An enormous agency plant immediate- 
ly becomes available to the Fidelity & 
Casualty. It secures the benefit of the 
financial experience and advice of a 
group of companies conspicuous for the 
handling of its finances, and consoli- 
dates its position in the insurance world 
at a time when consolidation is the 
watchword. From an underwriting and 
financial point of view, close students of 
the business say that the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty could not have made a more prom- 
ising affiliation. 

The aggregate assets of these two 
companies will be more than 175 millions, 
capital will total 28 millions and net sur- 
plus will be more than 52 millions. Their 
annual premium income will be in excess 
of 77 millions. 

First Steps to Be Taken 

A .joint full cover automobile policy 
will be issued immediately as the first 
step in the activities of the affiliated 
companies. Hereafter the official staff 
and entire field force of each organiza- 
tion will co-operate aggressively in fur- 
thering the interests of both. Details of 
the plan of operation together with pol- 
icy contracts are now being prepared 
and will be made known to the combined 
agency forces within a few days. 

As a result of the plan adopted, the 
America Fore Group will save the ex- 
pense, the costly experiments and mis- 
takes which are usually made in the 
founding of a new insurance company. 
Having secured able management, pro- 
ducing casualty facilities for its fire plant 
is a comparatively simple matter. There 
will be representation for one of its com- 
panies in each of the twenty or more 

(Continued on page 43) 





Selling Idea Photos 
Won First Adv. Prize 


LONDON G. & A. GETS PLAQUE 





Fidelity-Phenix Was Second; Boston, 
Third; North British & Mercantile, 
Honorable Mention 





The committee appointed by the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference to decide 
the insurance trade paper advertising ex- 
hibits during the past year awarded first 
prize to the London Guarantee & Acci- 
dent; second prize to the Fidelity-Phenix 
Fire Insurance Co.; third prize to the 
30oston Insurance Co., and _ honorable 
mention to the North British & Mercan- 








JAMES MURRAY HAINES 


tile. Thirteen companies or groups of 
companies presented exhibits in the con- 
test, some of them beautifully and elab- 
orately bound. It was not easy to award 
the prizes, as there has been a marked 
advance in originality and creation so 
far as preparation of advertising copy is 
concerned. 

The opinion of the committee, however, 
was that the London Guarantee & Acci- 
dent told a consistent story of sales pro- 
motion ideas and put the message over 
in the quickest possible time. The Lon- 
don G. & A. exhibit consisted of two- 
page advertising spreads which the com- 
pany has been running in a number of 
trade papers at intervals over a period 
of some months. These ads made splen- 
did use of selling idea photography. Most 
of the ads picked out some special fea- 
ture of insurance from the standpoint of 
interesting the agent and emphasized the 
point through a picture and brief mess- 
age. 

Prepared Under Direction of J. M. 

Haines 


The ads were prepared under the di- 


= ersten onesie 


























rection of James Murray Haines, assist- 
ant manager of the London Guarantee 
& Accident, who has been with the com- 
pany twenty years. He went to Chicago 
from Wabash, Ind., where he attended 
high school. His first job with the. Lon- 
don was in the statistical department at 
$9 a week. Next he went with the ac- 
counting department and then with the 
liability underwriting department. In 
1920 he was made superintendent of 





C. E. FREEMAN 


agencies and three years later was made 
assistant manager. He has served on 
many-important committees in the cas- 
ualty world. 

The Fidelity-Phenix advertising was 
prepared by Charles E. Freeman, adver- 
tising manager. He has held that posi- 
tion with the company for several years, 
succeeding Roosevelt L. Clark. 

The Boston Insurance Company’s ad- 
vertising copy consisted of wood cuts 
featuring the automobile in the early 
days. The Boston has been writing au- 
tomobile insurance for twenty-five years, 
having written the first automobile pol- 
icy. This advertising was prepared un- 








BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $3,000,000 





BUSINESS-BUILDERS 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 


DEVELOPING 


T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 








der the direction of Ray C. Dreher, ad- 
vertising manager of the Boston and the 
Old Colony. 


“Why Worry” Ads 


Honorable mention was given to the 
North British & Mercantile for the half- 
page stories run under the caption “Why 
Worry ?” each of which told an insurance 
selling story of some type of fire insur- 
ance or side line. The advertising man- 








RAY C. DREHER 


ager of the North British & Mercantile 
is Chauncey S. S. Miller. : 
The company winning the first prize 
was awarded a bronze plaque for one 
year; and the four men under whose 
supervision the winning advertisements 
were prepared were each given a trophy. 
The committee deciding the contest 
consisted of Frank L. Gardner, president 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents; Dr. Griffin M. Lovelace, vice- 
president of the New York Life, and the 
editor of The Eastern Underwriter. 





E. M. LINVILLE’S NEW POST 





Becomes Superintendent of Agencies of 
Eagle Indemnity; Has Wide Ac- 
quaintance With Agency Force 

E. M. Linville, former president 0° the 
New York Indemnity, has joined the 
forces of the Eagle Indemnity, of which 
he will be°superintendent of agents. 

For many months Mr. Linville has 
been with Marsh & McLennan in theif 
production end, and his return to the 
executive ranks will give pleasure to his 
many friends in the business. 

Before going with the New York In- 
demnity Mr. Linville was with the Oceaa 
Accident arid is one of the best know! 
casualty men in America ,as well as hav- 
ing a wide acquaintance among agents. 
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Three Local Agents On 

Casualty Ad Program 
CHARLES AUSTIN BATES ALSO 
President A. A. Welch Of Phoenix 


Mutual Welcomes Them; Good 
Ideas Freely Given 








Public relations, agency problems, di- 
rect mail advertising and other kindred 
topics held the attention of the casualty 
group session of the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference Tuesday afternoon in 
Hartford. Starting off with Henry 
Swift Ives’ talk on public relations, 
there wasn’t a dull moment. Three 
prominent local agents were on the pro- 
gram and they all generously gave of 
their experiences. 

Following Mr, Ives’ address the group 
was treated to a visit from Archibald A. 
Welch, president, Phoenix Mutual Life, 
in whose auditorium the meeting was 
held. Mr. Welch praised the spirit of 
rival company ad managers gathering to- 
gether and giving out ideas to one an- 
other. “I’m pleased to know that this 
kind of good will information is being 
given out,” he said. 

Donald G. North, the first local agent 
to speak, is well known in agency and 
company circles for a distinctive type of 
advertising which he calls “flash” pub- 
licity. He has made an arrangement 
with a local paper in his home town, 
New Haven, that whenever a big front 
page story about some fire or catastro- 
phe breaks and pictures are used, he is 
to use the same picture and copy in his 
ad on another page of the paper. The 
best feature of this plan, Mr. North said, 
is that his editor friend understands in- 
surance and puts the ad into shape with- 
out consulting him. He first knows 
about its appearance when he sees it in 
the paper. 

His Monday A. M. Conferences 

This has brought Mr. North lots of 
publicity in New Haven. It was said at 
the session that he insures practically 
every fine dwelling risk in town. Peo- 
ple have become so accustomed to see- 
ing his “flash” advertising stunts that 
they will take pictures of accidents they 
witness and send the snaps in to him 
for what they are worth. 

_In his agency each line of insurance 
Ils supervised by a specialist. Every 
Monday morning at eight o’clock they 
gather for a full hour’s conference at 
Which all the problems of the agency 
are thoroughly discussed. Frequently 
company men are invited to explain new 
Policies issued. Those who attend get 
teal stimulation. 

_Among other things Mr. North be- 
leves in using the two cent stamp to its 
imit. He sends out circulars with every 
piece of mail matter and takes care that 
there is no duplication. _ 

His newspaper advertising has been 
costing him at the rate of $1,000 a year. 
How James L. Case Advertises 
A quoted line in the talk by James L. 
ase, of Norwich, Conn., the next speak- 
et, caught the attention of the casualty 
ad men. It was: “I apply the flame of 
enthusiasm to the spirit of energy, for 1 
now that an explosion will always fol- 
Ow. In other words, enthusiasm, 
knowledge and energy combined are sure 

to produce results.” 

r. Case stated that although his sell- 
ing problems may not be the same as 
those of other agents living in larger 
Cemmunities they are just as real to him 
Ps must be solved with equal care and 
fall In selling casualty insurance he 
ound the most important thing was to 
Secure the proper contact with a pros- 
Pect and that must be done either by 
etter, advertisement or personal inter- 
a Good ads require good copy. Good 

es talks require good sense, To be 


successful an agent should use all of 
these methods regularly and continually ; 
he should keep everlastingly at it. 
Faulkner’s Booth At “Better Home 
Ss ” 


how 


The best feature in the speech by 
T. D. Faulkner, of the Faulkner Co., 
Hartford, was when he told about the 
-usiness-pulling power of a booth he 
hired at a local “Better Home” show. 
He took pains to fit it up with pictures 
and easy chairs; distributed 25,000 pieces 
of printed material, lots of pencils and 
blotters. He spent $100 for the booth 
and made $5,000 in both real estate 
profits and insurance sales. 

He got a laugh from the gathering 
when he told how he bought the model 
home built on the grounds from the 
management after the show was over 
for 20c on the dollar, moved it to the 
outskirts of the city and sold it at a good 
profit. 

That advertising has helped him is in- 
dicated by the fact that in three years 
he has trebled his business. He said: 
“Up until that time most of my friends 
didn’t even know I was selling insur- 
ance but you bet they know it now.” 

Mr, Faulkner is an ardent newspaper 
advertiser and a good bit of his copy 
is along the Hartford Fire “fear” type. 
He thinks it a good policy to mention 
the names of the companies he repre- 
sents in his ads. Among other things 
he uses institutional copy in his news- 
paper ads to create confidence in the 
buyer and make him feel that the 
Faulkner Agency is a “quality” cffice. 

His biggest results in direct mail have 
come from the use of a personal letter 
to a prospect on which is reproduced a 
picture of the man’s home. There is no 
suggestion of the agency’s name on 
either the letterhead or envelope. It’s 
just a friendly message to him to buy 
ample insurance protection on his home. 

Rickerd’s Analyzation Dep’t. 

C. E. Rickerd, versatile advertising 
manager of the Standard Accident, 
demonstrated beyond a doubt to the cas- 
ualty ad men that he was making prog- 
ress in solving the problem of tabulat- 
ing results from his advertising. He re- 
ferred to a new department organized 
in his company recently as a part of the 
advertising division, which he called his 
“analyzation clinic.” It is there that he 
experiments with various types of adver- 
tising; traces the wording of circulars; 
sees how especially selected prospects 
react to scareheads and letters. He 
stated that before he can get an adver- 
tising appropriation from his superiors 
each year he must show the actual re- 
sults produced the previous year. 

The casualty group session was inter- 
ested in hearing about a campaign for 
automobile insurance which he has been 
conducting. Although he started the 
drive rather late in the season, he cir- 
cularized 70,000 prospects; got 2,300 re- 
turn cards back, out of which 306 were 
actually sold. Four mailing pieces were 
used and the original plan provided that 
they should be mailed out about a week 
apart. 

Auto Drive Nets Results 


But Mr. Rickert found that a number 
who received the first mailing piece had 
already bought automobile insurance on 
their cars so the second piece could 
readily be eliminated. The third piece 
under the revised plan was sent out 
eleven months after the first at a time 
when people were thinking of renewing 
their policies. .The: fourth followed 
shortly. He said that the elimination of 
the second piece saved the company 
$5,000. He got the best results from the 
third and fourth mailings. 

Another striking feature of Mr. Rick- 
erd’s department is the charts he has 
worked up to show the trend of seasonal 
insurance buying. He is able to show 
the peak of the Standard’s business in 
the various lines and with this as a guide 
he is trying to build up his advertising 
to level off those peaks and make the 
company’s income steadier. Mr. Rick- 
erd’s prediction was that the time may 
soon come when there will be as many 


insurance advertising specialists in the 
field helping the agents to sell as there 
are agents themselves. : 


C. A. Bates On Direct Mail’s Value 


Charles Austin Bates, often called the 
father of direct mail advertising in this 
country, followed Mr. Rickerd and com- 
plimented him upon his success in trac- 
ing results. He summed up his argu- 
ment for direct mail aptly by saying: 
“Broadly speaking, the average cost of 
a message by mail is five cents, so, if 
sixty are sent, the cost will be about 
three dollars. Figure that against the 
cost of carfare, gasoline, shoe leather 
and time expended in the effort to se- 
cure interviews by the bell ringing 
method and you have the entire case of 
direct mail before you.” 

In his opinion casualty insurance needs 
direct mail advertising more than any 
other line because of its variety and the 
multiplicity of its contracts. Also, be- 
cause emphasis can be placed on the de- 
sirable contracts while the soft pedal is 
used on the others. He said he had 
been informed that the best lines are 
automobile liability, plate glass, bur- 
glary, boiler, fidelity, surety and acci- 
dent, while compensation, employers’ lia- 
bility, collision, property damage, public 
liability and health had been classed as 
bad, or at least doubtful. 

Mr. Bates’ talk, a full report of which 
will follow in next week’s issue was 
based not on theoretical knowledge but 
on actual experience of many years in 
helping companies and agents solve their 
advertising problems. He was given a 
fine reception by the casualty ad men. 





BANQUET IN PHILADELPHIA 





Charles H. Holland Host; Says Agents 
Should Sell Complete Protection And 
Pleads For Human Relations 


A splendid conclusion to the business 
sessions of the annual Pennsylvania In- 
surance Day’s convention held on Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday in Phil- 
adelphia was the banquet given by 
Charles H. Holland, president of the Inde- 
pendence Companies of that city to the 
delegates. 

Mr. Holland stated that he was espe- 
cially glad to be able to assist in the 
matter of helping the insurance men of 
the state to get together. 

“We of the Independence Companies 
believe not only in the agents getting 
together, but we believe also that the 
agents and companies should mingle in 
this way. Further, we believe in the 
getting together of the agents, the com- 
panies and the public. 

“The agent’s slogan should be: ‘I Sell 
Protection. If the public understands 
that the agent is selling, not slips of 
paper called policies or contracts, but 
protection which everyone needs, the 
task of selling insurance will be made 
much easier. If a man is getting in- 
surance he wants as little as he can 
possibly get, but if it is protection he 
desires it as much as possible. First, 
however, he must learn what it is he is 
getting. 

“The effort of insurance companies 
today is to change the public attitude 
towards insurance and to establish hu- 
man relations between customer and 
salesman. We must enter into a part- 
nership with the public. Because ‘Human 
Relations’ is the keyword of the Inde- 
pendence Companies we are thankful 
for this gathering.” 

During the banquet a motion picture, 
“The Birthplace of Liberty,” which was 
made by the Independence Companies 
for use by their agents was shown. 





UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


London, May 1.—The new Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Bill which is to be intro- 
duced to Parliament next session pro- 
vides smaller contributions for all and 
larger benefits for married men. The 
bill is based on the Blanesborough Re- 
port, the main recommendations of which 
have already been accepted by the Gov- 
ernment. 


GEORGE H. SALTER’S TALK 
Tells Philadelphia Health And Accident 
Round Table That Claim Rejection 
Should Be Understood By Agents 


George H. Salter, president of the 
Progressive Mutual Aid, was one of the 
principal speakers at the Health and Ac- 
cident Round Table at the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Days’ meeting this week. He 
said in part: 

“Public confidence is sometimes under- 
mined by the rejection by a company, 
of a claim. Although in almost every 
instance the company was perfectly jus- 
tified, but a service to policyholders that 
is eppreciated can be rendered by the 
agent who will stand his ground and not 
flinch from the issue, and having ob- 
tained all the facts, protect the inter- 
ests of all by presenting the correct and 
truthful side to anyone wishing informa- 
tion on the subject. The public buys in- 
surance to keep. The companies agree 
to pay as soon as proof of claim is filed. 
As a matter of fact, the particular class 
of surance business we are engaged in 
is conducted with less friction, and more 
successfully in our own state (Pennsyl- 
vania) than anywhere else I have been 
able to discover. Taking into considera- 
tion that competition is keen and the 
large number of companies operating the 
business, as a whole, is well conducted, 
many companies setting splendid ex- 
amples. 


“Let us go a step further with this 
service to policyholders that is appre- 
ciated, into the very homes of our pol- 
icyholders and prospects. It has been 
said by at least one individual that the 
lapse ratio of policies is entirely too high. 
I do not agree with the explanation of- 
fered at that time, as it was too ri- 
diculous to ever consider, but have al- 
ways felt that an intensive effort to 
reduce lapses would bring about °a 
marked reduction. 

“It should be understood that no one 
benefits by a lapsed policy and the pub- 
lic least of all. The improvement in the 
persistency enjoyed by regular old line 
companies gives us a good idea of what 
might be possible in our own lines, if 
we are willing to make the effort.” 





CENTRAL BUREAU PESSIMISM 





Superintendent Beha Indirectly Refers 
To Reason For Its Defeat At N. Y. 
State Agents’ Banquet 

Insurance Superintendent James A. 
Beha referred indirectly at the banquet 
on Tuesday night at the Hotel Syracuse 
of the New York State Association of 
Local Agents to the defeat of the Cen- 
tral Bureau plan when he said that no 
successful method has yet been found 
to combat waste in the business caused 
by free insurance. The earned premi- 
ums not paid by assureds must be paid 
by someone and directly or indirectly the 
producer is responsible for this economic 
waste, Mr. Beha said. 

There would not be this unsatisfac- 
tory condition, according to Superinten- 
dent Beha, if producers took out only 
these policies that were actually ordered. 

Mr. Beha did say the companies, 
through their great desire for premium 
income, are to blame in part for the 
free insurance evil. Speaking on the 
subject of “Serve and Survive” Mr. Beha 
said that the agent who henceforth did 
not justify his full commission by the 
service he rendered could not long re- 
main in insurance. Commissions will not 
long be paid to those who do not earn 
them fully. 


America Fore—F. & C. 


(Continued from page 42) 


large city branches of the Fidelity & 
Casualty. Both companies have solved 
their respective problem in a unique and 
highly satisfactory manner and the ad- 
vantages. which are bound to accrue to 
each organization through this alliance 
will be watched by the insurance world 
with much interest. 
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H. F. Weissenborn Is 
Feted by His Friends 


POPULAR IN UNION INDEMNITY 





Dinner Given as Tribute to His Election 
to Directorate of Union Com- 
panies; Moss Present 





While it may be more or less a true 
saying that “No man is a hero to his 
valet,” it does not apply in the case of 
the relations between Henry F. Weissen- 
born, vice-president in charge of the 


eastern department, Union Indemnity, 
and his associates in that department, 
This may 
be seen by the dinner which was given 
in Mr. 


last week as a tribute to him on being 


nor to his superior officers. 


Weissenborn’s honor one night 





HENRY F. WEISSENBORN 


elected a director of the Union Indem- 
nity group of companies. 

George E. Hayes, vice-president in 
charge of surety and fidelity, was the 
toastmaster; W. Irving Moss, president, 
made a splendid address in appreciation 
of Mr. Weissenborn’s qualities. Others 
who spoke were B. J. Vincent, general 
counsel, and James E. Woods, assistant 
rvever*l counsel. The affair was held at 
the Hotel Brevoort, New York; about 
lwenty-one were present. 

Quite tastefully the menu cards con- 
tained a written appreciation dedicated 
to Mr. Weissenborn. His associates ex- 
pressed their unstinted praise for the 
successful way in which he had handled 
his position of vice-president in charge 
of the eastern department. They pledged 
their sincere, enthusiastic and loyal sup- 
port to him. In more ways than one they 
told him how proud they were that he 
had earned and received the election to 
the directorate of the Union Indemnity 
companies. At each place at the table 
were place cards in the form of a live 
oak, which is the trademark of the com- 
pany. 

Phases of His Career 

Mr. Weissenborn was born September 
15, 1886, and after taking a business 
course in a Jersey City commercial 
school, he aspired to be a bank presi- 
dent. This idea did not last very long, 
however, because his mind ran to serv- 
ing the public. He entered the employ 
of the Great Eastern Casualty as a pol- 
icy writer. Policies were written by hand 
in those days. He turned his attention 
first to accident and health business, 
mastered its underwriting details, and 
opened up a department for this class of 
business in the company. He left the 
Great Eastern Casualty to join the Mas- 
sachusetts Bonding, starting up a similar 
department there. But before a year had 


passed he had returned to his old com- 
pany. 

In 1920 W. Irving Moss, president of 
the Union Indemnity companies, came 
out of the south, saw the possibilities in 
the Great Eastern Casualty, and acquired 
it. And he took Mr. Weissenborn along 
with him. The task of turning the Great 
Eastern business, agency, etc., into the 
Union Indemnity was a herculean one, 
but he accomplished it, working day and 
night, and was made an assistant sec- 
retary of the Union. He was second in 
charge of the then Great Eastern de- 
partment, which thereafter moved to 100 
Maiden Lane, N. Y., its newly erected 
eight-story building. 

Called Little Napoleon 

With the rapid increase of the com- 
pany’s' business Mr. Weissenborn was 
promoted to vice-president of the Union 
Indemnity and its running mate, the 
Northwestern Casualty & Surety. In No- 
vember, 1924, he was placed in direct 
charge of the eastern deaprtment. 

He is frequently called the little Na- 
poleon of the casualty and surety busi- 
ness by his friends; he has one of the 
most interesting personalities in the bus- 
iness; is an energetic, capable and like- 
able executive with the quality of get- 
ting along with men. 

The eastern department of which he 
is the head has a record for increasing 
its volume of good business and a mini- 
mum of overdue premiums. It is a young 
company fromits president down through 
the entire staff. Best known among his 
lieutenants are George E. Hayes, Nor- 
man Hoag, E. C. Kuhn, B. J. Vincent, 
A. E. Wood, H. G. Clarke and Fred Bur- 
goyne, 





TO BOOST CAPITAL TO $3,000,000 





Metropolitan Casualty Proposes To Is- 
sue 20,000 Additional Shares Of Par 
Value Stock; Meeting June 2 


The Metropolitan Casualty proposes 
to increase its capital stock from $2,- 
500,000 to $3,000,000 and add about $1,- 
000,000 to the surplus account. This ac- 
tion is in line with the fixed policy of 
the controlling interest in the company 
to keep the institution capitalized in 
proper proportion to its development in 
the lines of business which it: writes, 

It is proposed to effect this capital 
increase by the issuance of 20,000 addi- 
tional shares of $25 par value stock, and 
a special meeting of the shareholders 
has been called for June 2 to act on the 
proposition. 

President J. Scofield Rowe, in calling 
the meeting, said: “This special meet- 
ing is called pursuant to a resolution of 
the board of directors, adopted May 17, 
1927, unanimously recommending to the 
stockholders that such increase be 
authorized and that the new issue be 
offered to stockholders at $80 per share, 
plus anticipated accrued dividend, in the 
proportion of one share of the new stock 
for each five shares of existing stock 
held by them. 

“The directors in making this recom- 
‘mendation were guided by the obvious 
wisdom of maintaining a strong financial 
position while further strengthening our 
organization and consolidating the re- 
markable gains already made.” 


INSURE AGAINST SMALLPOX 

London, May 2.—In certain parts of 
Great Britain there is an outbreak of 
smallpox, not sufficient to be called an 
epidemic but sufficient to cause consid- 
erable alarm among residents of those 
districts most affected. As usual, Lloyd’s 
are quite willing to accommodate those 
seeking protection against the disease, 
and quite a number of insurances have 
been written against the contingency. 
The policy provides for the payment of 
the sum insured in the event of the dis- 
ease being contracted, and the current 
rate is 2s per cent. (equivalent to 50 
cents per $100), irrespective of the local- 
ity in which the insured person resides. 
This form of insurance was first trans- 
acted in the smallpox epidemic of 1901, 
when, an enormous number of policies 
was issued, 





Michelbacher Raps 
Eternal “Job Changer” 


TALKS TO MARYLAND EMPLOYES 








President F. H. Burns Presents Certifi- 
cates to 26 Graduates of Company’s 
Training School 





Systematic training for men and wom- 
en engaged in the business of casualty 
insurance was given a fine endorsement 
last week at the graduation exercises of 
the Maryland Casualty training school in 
its home office. For the first time in 
the history of the school, which had its 
inception in 1922, the exercises were at- 
tended by the entire home office person- 
nel and friends of the graduates. 

The principal speaker of the occasion 
was G. F. Michelbacher, vice-president, 
Great American Indemnity, and the au- 
thor of a number of important volumes 
on casualty insurance. Mr. Michelbacher 
impressed upon the graduates that un- 
less they were “sold” on the business of 
casualty insurance as a profession, they 
would do better to seek a career else- 
where without further delay. “You are 
wasting the time of yourself and others 
if you harbor any reservations as to your 
choice of a vocation,” he stated. 

Referring to the characteristic impa- 
tience and impetuousness of youth, Mr. 
Michelbacher said: “Do not permit your 
impatience to lead you into chasing the 
will-o’-the-wisp from one job to another. 
I can assure you that the fellow who is 
forever changing his job because he is 
everlastlingly dissatisfied usually becomes 
a rolling stone, and as such is far more 
likely to roll down hill than up. It is 
far better to make haste slowly and to 
build your reputation and ability substan- 
tially, so that they may stand the: test 
when the proper time comes.” 


Casualty Business as a Career 

Mr. Michelbacher outlined the oppor- 
tunities of the casualty business in a 
glowing fashion and said that few careers 
have more to offer. He based his con- 
viction on the following reasons: (1) 
Because the business is young and in 
process of growth, it offers wonderful op- 
portunities for personal initiative and the 
gratification of love of adventure; (2) 
because the business is of substantial 
size, it employs thousands of people. 
There is plenty of room at the top; (3) 
because the coverages embraced bythe 
business are diverse in character and 
vary constantly with changes in political, 
social, economic, financial and industrial 
conditions, it is a fascinating field of en- 
deavor; (4) because the scope and 
breadth of the business necessitates the 
employment of a great variety of talents; 
(5) because the business has economic 
and social value and is a dignified and 
worth-while profession. 

Following Mr. Michelbacher’s talk, 
President F. Highlands Burns presented 
certificates to the twenty-six members of 
the home office force who have success- 
fully completed the advanced - course. 
Silver cups were awarded respectively to 


J. A. Lambrecht for the highest average 


in the advanced surety class and to R. 
A. Mask for the highest average attained 
in the advanced casualty class. The tro- 
phies were the gift of the Marcasco 
Alumni Association, the president of 
which is O’Donnell Lee, who made the 
presentation. 

Lincoln H. Lippincott, superintendent 
of the training school, took an active part 
in the exercises and made the opening 
remarks. 





POOR AND RICH DEATH RATE 

Death rates for the majority of: com- 
mon causes of death tend to be higher 
among the poorer classes and deaths 


from diabetes, gout and diseases of ‘the: 


liver tend to be lower, according to a 
study of the effect of economic status 
on disease prevalence, just prepared by 


S. D. Collins, associate statistician of the: 


United States. Public Health Service. 


E. C. Stone Stresses 
Insurance Knowledge 


MUST KNOW FUNDAMENTALS 





Important That Agents Should Be Able 
to Analyze Financial Statements 
of Companies 





Edward C. Stone, United States ian- 
ager of the Employers’ Liability Assvr- 
ance Corporation, talked at Pennsylveniy 
Insurance Day in Philadelphia cn \cn- 
day and reiterated that it is still a fun- 
damental duty of insurance men to keep 
the “sure” in insurance, and that no ob- 
ligation can be much more sacred than 
that of paying one hundred cents for 
every honest dollar’s loss covered by 
policies. 

Mr. Stone is not one of the insurance 
men who balk at the word “profession.” 
He thinks if the insurance man under- 
stands his business he has just as inuch 
of a profession as has a doctor, lawyer 
or engineer. He said he has been as- 
tounded at the stupendous ignorance of 
insurance which exists in the mind of 
the public. In fact, some of those in 
the insurance business are ignorant of 
the details of their own calling. One 
cannot give advice unless he understands 
the fundamentals. Therefore, insurance 
men should study hard, keep abreast of 
the time, find out the exact needs of their 
clients and customers, be prepared and 
equipped to give the precise advice tht 
those specific needs require. No insur- 
ance agent is properly equipped if he 
cannot understand and analyze company 
financial statements. 


Must Know How to Meet Attacks of 
Demagogues 

Continuing, he said: “A prospective 
customer certainly should be interested 
in the extent of the solvency of any i- 
surance organization seeking his bus 
ness, and any live, active, up-to-date in- 
surance agent should be able to talk in- 
telligently upon this subject. 

“And above all, when the institution 
of insurance is attacked by the rvdical 
or the demagogue, every man worthy oi 
our great business should have the neces- 
sary knowledge to answer fully such at- 
tacks and to point out the fallacies o 
their arguments. No fallacy is mor 
commonly used than the one which 
claims that the difference between ‘pr: 
miums written’ and ‘losses paid’ is profit; 
and we all ought to have at our tongues 
end. the simple explanation clearly to ex- 
pose the falsity and the unfairness 0 
any such -claim.” 





UNITED STATES F. & G. WINS 


The United States Supreme Coutl 
ruled last week that a postmaster is li 
ble for thefts. of registered mail only 
when their negligence is the cause of the 
loss in the case of T. H, Deal and the 
United States F. & G: against the United 
States of America. Deal, the postms 
ter at Fairbanks, Alaska, was bonded 
in this company. 

When $9,900 was stolen from the post 
office, the United States sued on th’ 


bond, which conditions that “he shal 
faithfully discharge all duties and ‘rusts 
of. the office. The loss was ruled to b 


outside this limit and the postmaster wa 
found not responsible personally. The 
case has had a long -history of errors 





F. & D. HOME OFFICE CLUB_ 

Some four hundréd men ‘and girls 1! 
the Fidelity & Deposit home office havé, 
formed an organization known as “The 
Effandee Club” which has for iis put 
pose the promotion of athletic, ::usic 
and social activities in the home offct 
Its. president is George D. Henry, S* 
perintendent, bond and index civisio! 
and the vice-president is S. C. Doolittle 
advertising manager. eas 

The first event of the ¢lub was # 
get-together dance on May 9) A base’ 
ball team is planned’ for thjs summet, 
as well’as tennis and golf tournaments, 
a chorus and an orchestra. | 
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Ad Managers Should 
Pian Agent’s Campaign 


ASSERTS SMILEY IN HIS TALK 








Attacks Problem of Waste in Advertis- 
ing Requisitions; Good Suggestions 
Offered 





Ralph W. Smiley, director of publicity, 
Metropolitan Casualty, had a busy time 
of it at the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference in Hartford this week. Mr. Smi- 
ley was attending the conference for the 
fust ume and talked at both the gen- 
eral session Monday and the casualty 
group session Tuesday afternoon. He 
has been with the Metropolitan Casualty 
jor the past year or more, having for- 
merly been connected with the publicity 
division of the Aetna Life & Affiliated 
Companies. 

In keeping with the keynote of the 
convention—that of a check-up of the 
various methods used in insurance ad- 
vertising—Mr. Smuey calied his taik 
given before the Monday _ session, 
“Checking the Agents’ Requisition for 
Advertising by the Use Made of the 
Stuff.” bkirst of all, he believes that 
many an insurance company would ad- 
mit that 75% of its business comes from 
25% of its agents. 

Two Distinct Problems 


Therefore, in mapping out a sales pro- 
motion campaign where such conditions 
exist, he said there are two distinct 
problems to be studied: (1) the extent 
to which the efficient 25% contingent 
can be stimulated to greater production; 
(2) the extent to which the sluggisn /5/0 
group can be energized. 

“Widely different sales tactics,’ he 
stated, “are needed for these two classes. 
Appeals which would reach the latter 
group would insult the intelligence and 
performance records of the former. Suc- 
cessful appeals to the former would be 
well over the heads of the latter. It is 
acase of properly matching up men and 
methods.” 

Mr. Smiley made a further analysis. 
He said that from a check-up of adver- 
tising requisitions which had crossed his 
desk he had classified the agents of his 
company into three main groups: (1) 
those who order in reasonable qualities 
and :nake intelligent use of what they 
receive; (2) those whose orders were 
ultra-conservative and infrequent; (3) 
those who order early, often and with 
reckless abandon. 

The Most Troublesome Type 

He called the last group as perhaps 
the most troublesome of all from the 
angle of “waste in advertising.” He 
likenei the typical agent in this group 
to the enthusiastic back-yard gardener 
who would order all kinds of seeds from 
a proiusely illustrated catalog, plant a 
few packets of them and let the rest 
find their way to the ash barrel with the 
fall house-cleaning. 

Then he said: “The fate of those seed 
Packet; is like unto the fate of much 
advertising matter ordered by local 
agents. The ‘seed catalog’ of the home 
office sells the idea of advertising activi- 
tes. ‘he items are eagerly ordered and 
Mpaticntly awaited. The urge to get 
someting into the ground distributes 
Some of it. Then, not so long after, 
comes a partial realization that an ad- 
Vertising campaign must be mapped out 
just as a garden must be plotted out; 
that ground must be turned over by pre- 
Paring prospect lists, that the lists must 
be cultivated, weeded and watered; that 
the rotation-of-crops idea must be ap- 
Pled. So there accumulates on the 
agents’ shelves, or on the floor back of 
the water cooler, a pile of unopened and 
Partly used packages of advertising mat- 
ter. What price advertising ?” 

Blames Ad Men for the Waste 
Py Smiley put the problem up to 

Ose present for solution. He felt that 
ox at the cost of upsetting precedents 
pai have become venerable, they 
Should strike a well-aimed blow at “this 
Ydra-headed monster” called waste in 


advertising, by analyzing advertising 
requisitions at whatever point they may 
be filled. “Revise them so that they will 
be reasonably proportioned to probable 
needs,” he urged. 

By way of suggestion he added: “I 
think that perhaps some of our adver- 
tising departments have said too much 
about the advertising seeds which any 
agent can plant in his garden and too 
little about the tricks of gardening which 
must be learned to bring the seed to fru- 
ition. I believe that we, rather than 
the agents, are largely to blame for 
waste because we are too prone to write, 
‘You will at once see how you can cash 
in on these advertising helps’ when we 
should outline, specifically and persuas- 
ively, exactly how the gardening program 
should be carried on and through. In 
other words, to be underwriters of ad- 
vertising, devising ways and means of 
determining what is adequate and suit- 
able advertising ‘coverage’ for any lo- 
cality.” 

His Talk at Casualty Group Session 


At the casualty group session Mr. Smi- 
ley devoted his talk to the “Danger 
Line” in the company’s advertising rela- 
tions with its agents. It was his feeling 
that the steadily enlarging scope of a 
casualty company’s advertising activities, 
conducted for the agents’ benefit, might 
to some extent defeat their own purpose 
unless there is developed along with 
them an education program. This would 
help each agent to see the big things 
big and the little things little, in their 
particular application to his territory, his 
facilities, and his working methods. 

“The danger line,” he said, “might be 
described as the line of least resistance. 
It’s easy for us advertising men to as- 
sume too much when we produce, an- 
nounce and distribute our advertising 
helps. My conviction is that the most 
appreciated advertising co-operation we 
can give our agents is definite, construc- 
tive help in explaining what the adver- 
tising shooting is all about, where the 
target is which they wish to hit, how 
to aim and how to plant more shots in 
the center of the bull’s-eye.” 





NEW SAFETY BIBLIOGRAPHY 





Being Prepared by Miss M. B. Press- 
man of National Bureau; Contain 
300 References; 75 Pages 

Simultaneously with the publication of 
a book on safety and production this 
summer by the American Engineering 
Council, already announced in The East- 
ern Underwriter, Miss Mildred Press- 
man, librarian, National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters, will pub- 
lish a most comprehensive bibliography 
on accident prevention and production. 

Miss Pressman has been working on 
this assignment for the past few months 
and has gathered together all reports on 
investigations and experiments made in 
this country and abroad which indicate a 
relationship between one or more factors 
of safety and of production efficiency. 
The bibliography will also include out- 
standing works on the prevention of in- 
dustrial accidents and disease, and on 
industrial management. 

Material has been gathered showing 
losses incurred through industrial acci- 
dents, definite accomplishments achieved 
by industrial organizations through the 
adoption of safe methods in their plants 
and the statistics of production and pro- 
ductivity costs. 

Miss Pressman states that the list will 
comprise approximately 300 references 
and will contain about 75 pages. 





ATTENDS S. A. R. CONVENTION 


Thomas A. Johnson, general agent at 
Buffalo for the National Surety, former 
Virginian and a typical Southerner, at- 
tended the national congress of the So- 
ciety of the Sons of the American 
Revolution last week as a member of 
the Empire State delegation. Before he 
migrated North, Mr. Johnson was ac- 
tive in Virginia politics and at one time 
was chief of police of Newport News. 


Moray Calls Insurance 
“Labor’s Best Friend” 


HIS TALK OPENS AD MEETING 








Scores Governmental Control Of Insur- 
ance And Tells Audience Their Job 
Is To Interpret Ideas 





Carefully and definitely worded so as 
to bring out the strongest kind of an 
argument against the governmental con- 
trol of insurance, the talk of Norman 
R. Moray, vice-president and general 
manager, Hartford Accident, before the 
opening session of the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference in Hartford this week 
was received enthusiastically by the 
largest gathering of advertising man- 
agers of life, fire, casualty and surety 
companies in the history of the confer- 
ence. 

Mr. Moray placed a definite responsi- 
bility upon the advertising managers 
when he said: “It seems to me that if 
you men and women of the pen could 
interpret to the workmen of this coun- 
try, both high and low, the importance 
to them of the thing with which they are 
gambling, when they are endeavoring to 
take the business of insurance out of the 
hands of the thousands of trained men, 
both in home offices and in the field, to 
hand over to the comparatively few and 
untrained rulers (or whatever term you 
care to use for governmental officials), 
you will have performed a valuable serv- 
ice, not only to us working men but to 
every citizen of this nation. 

Ad Writers The Interpreters 


In his opinion the ad writers are the 
army of interpreters who translate the 
particular dialect of the insurance com- 
pany into the general language of the 
public. He added: “You take the 
thoughts which are peculiar to the in- 
surance underwriters and express them 
in terms the public can understand. It is 
ours, of the insurance underwriting fra- 
ternity, to furnish you with those 
thoughts. It takes courage on the part 
of an insurance underwriter, however, to 
assume he is giving a new thought to 
you gentlemen and ladies whose dragnet 
is always encompassing everything new 
and old that comes from us of the com- 
pany. 

In explaining his theme, “Labor’s Best 
Friend,” Mr. Moray stated: “I am here 
using ‘labor’ in a very broad sense. It 
includes not only those at work with 
their hands at bench or in the field, but 
also those contributing, however indi- 
rectly, to the great services of distribu- 
tion and conservation—the chief execu- 
tive of the large corporation as well as 
the pick and shovel man. Better still, 
I might say ‘wealth’ itself is chiefly the 
product of labor, for it seems to me that 
practically all wealth is the creation of 
the laborer. True, we habitually think 
of wealth as ‘material’ ‘but neglect the 
essential part of the fabricator in its 
useful adaptation.” 


The Credit Factor and Its Influence 


Then Mr. Moray referred to the fact 
that in the past two or three thousand 
years the living conditions of the laborer 
have been vastly. improved. He did not 
feel that this improvement had resulted 
exclusively from a betterment in the 
quality of the labor. “It is question- 
able,” he declared, “whether some of the 
modern edifices will last as long as the 
pyramids of Egypt or some of the tem- 
ples of the Greeks, to say nothing of 
the cathedrals and castles of the Mid- 
dle Ages. What have we built recently 
that is more beautiful than the Par- 
thenon? Or in the more delicate crafts, 
have many modern. craftsmen exceeded 
the work of Cellini or the designs of 
Michael Angelo?” 

This led Mr. Moray into a discussion 
of what may have been a leading con- 
tributor to this improvement in labor. 
He asserted that the greatest factor was 
the introduction of credit, which was 
probably in use between the more or 
less well-to-do so-called business men 
long before it had extended to that other 
type of workman who labors as an in- 


dividual with his shovel or his hammer. 

“But credit made possible,” continued 
Mr. Moray, “the storing of wealth by 
others than merely the rich or the king, 
and then began the great transition in 
the affairs of the majority of the work- 
ing people. The storing of wealth made 
the production of it on the part of the 
laborer less of a ‘hit and miss’ proposi- 
tion and created a steadier flow of em- 
ployment whereby the workman was 
enabled to produce more than that re- 
quired for the bare necessities of his 
life. He began to utilize this surplus 
production by the purchase and then the 
consumption of more wealth created by 
others. This not only made his life more 
full, but the consumption on his part 
created more employment for other la- 
borers who in turn repeated the 
process.” 


Insurance—Keystone Of Credit 


Leading up to the subject of insur- 
ance, Mr. Moray stated with emphasis 
that it was the keystone of credit. “In 
fact, it is the keystone of the present 
economic system, the present system of 
production, exchange and consumption 
of the world’s products. Without insur- 
ance, what would become of credit? 
Would there be many mortgages on 
buildings, whether the humble home of 
the poorest workman or the skyscraper 
of the metropolis, if the building itself— 
the underlying collateral—were not in- 
sured against destruction.” 

“To put it another way, if every in- 
surance company of every kind ceased 
issuing or renewing insurance tomorrow, 
would not chaos prevail? To touch 
upon the building trades alone, where 
would any one in the building trade get 
a new job excepting for the extremely 
rich or the government? “As a matter 
of fact, perhaps but few of the ex- 
tremely rich would erect any more build- 
ings if they could not obtain insurance 
thereon. Therefore, would not the work- 
ing man in a sense be going back to 
those dark ages from which he has re- 
cently emerged by restricting again his 
employment to the very few masters, 
who again could drive the kinds of bar- 
gains they saw fit?” 

An Unjustified Viewpoint 

Mr. Moray closed with reference to 
the tendency of a considerable propor- 
tion of the workmen to be antagonistic 
to insurance companies. Just why he 
does not understand, but he said they 
seem to want the business of insurance 
taken out of the realm of private enter- 
prise and put into the government’s 
hands. His challenge to the condition 
was: “If insurance is the keystone of 
the credit system, and the credit sys- 
tem is responsible for the new and 
broader life of the workman, how can 
the workman dare risk the goal he has 
attained after all these centuries by put- 
ting that kevstone again into the hands 
of a comparative few government offi- 
cials or rulers just as it was in the time 
of the Egyptians, the Greeks, the Ro- 
mans, and down through the Middle 
Ages? By what means of reasoning can 
he assume that the present-day ‘rulers’ 
would safeguard his interests any better 
than did Rameses, Constantine, Clovis, 
Charlemagne or Henry the Eighth?” 


WOODMEN OF WORLD LEADS 


Has More Gross Assets Than Any Fra- 
ternal; Modern Woodmen of 
America Is Second 


The gross assets of the ten leading 
fraternal societies are as follows: Wood- 
man of the World, $80,927,735; Modern 
Woodmen of America, $49,355,091; Inde- 
pendent Order of Foresters, $39,839,393 ; 
The Maccabees, $33,991,908; Royal 
Neighbors of America, $29,377,926; 
Knights of Columbus, $25,008,352; Wom- 
an’s. Benefit Association, $22,156,382; 
Royal Arcanum, $21,824,354;. Knights of 
Pythias, Insurance Department, $20,953,- 
788; Catholic Order of Foresters, $19,- 
649,681. 











The Northwestern Casualty & Surety 
Company of Milwaukee has been. li- 
censed in Colorado. 
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Duff accseds Gilson 
In Globe’s N. Y. Office 


THEIR RESPECTIVE CAREERS 





Gilson Promoted To Home Office Fidel- 
ity & Surety Department To Assist 
Vice-President Craig 





Walter H. Duff, formerly fidelity and 
surety manager of the Independence In- 
demnity’s New York office, will join the 
Globe Indemnity in its New York branch 
on June 1 in a similar capacity. Mr. 
Duff succeeds Frank T. Gilson who has 
been promoted to the home office surety 
underwriting staff where it is anticipated 
that he will be of substantial help to 
M. A. Craig, vice-president in charge 
of this department, in handling the work. 

Mr. Duff's insurance career started 
with the Title Guarantee & Surety where 
he settled contract losses in Colorado. 
Later he was transferred to Kansas City 
as assistant manager of the branch of- 
fice. His next move was to Denver as 
assistant manager of that branch. When 
the American Surety took over the com- 
pany Mr. Duff remained assistant man- 
ager at Denver. 

In 1914 he went into the engineering 
and contracting business for himself. In 
1923 he became assistant manager, fi- 
delity and surety department, Inde- 
pendence Indemnity in New York. His 
promotion to manager of the department 
came in December of that year. Mr. 
Duff has a wide following in surety cir- 
cles and is well liked. 

Mr. Gilson has been in the New York 
office of the Globe for the past three 
years as manager of its fidelity surety 
department. Prior to that time he was 
manager of a similar department in the 
home office of the Commercial Casualty. 
He secured his initial experience in the 
National Surety and when he resigned 
from that company he was vice- presi- 
dent in charge of contract underwriting 
at the home office. 


LINDBERGH PLANE COVERED 





Policy Protected Transcontinental Por- 
tion of the Trip; Written in 
Independence Companies 
“The Spirit of St. Louis,” the aero- 
plane of Captain Lindbergh, which car- 
ried him from New York to Paris with- 
out a stop, was protected during the 
transcontinental part of the trip by a 
policy in the Independence Companies 
of Philadelphia. This policy was placed 
by Barber & Baldwin, of New York, 
who are leading insurance specialists in 
aeroplane insurance, and who represent 

the Independence Companies. 





HANSMANN ON HONEYMOON 


W. H. Hansmann, Illinois department 
manager for the Fidelity & Deposit and 
the American Bonding, was married last 
week to Miss Cecelia Adams of Chicago. 
Before he left on his honeymoon trip 
East his associates and friends gave him 
a big farewell banquet at the Bismarck 
Hotel, Chicago. Mr. Hansmann is one 
of the most popular surety men in that 
city. 





STAGING PRIZE CONTEST 


In celebrating its thirtieth anniversary 
the Continental Casualty is making a big 
drive for commercial accident business. 
Five prizes of $1,000, $500, $250, $150 and 
$100 respectively are being offered to the 
individual producing agents and brokers 
who, during the months of May and 
June write the largest number of appli- 
cations in this class of business. All 
must be paid for by August 20 to count 
for the prizes. 





NOT LATE IN 41 YEARS 


Captain Edwin M. Ball of the Rich- 
mond, Va., fire department, who died 
the other day, aged 68, was never late 
for duty during the forty-one years he 
served in the department. 


INTOXICATION CLAUSE UPHELD 





Board Of Appeals, Under Massachusetts 
Compulsory Auto Liability Act, Ren- 
ders Important Decision 

The board of appeals, constituted 
under the new Massachusetts compul- 
sory automobile liability security act, ar- 
rived at a decision last week that may 
be far-reaching in its effects when it 
ruled that no insurance company will be 
required to carry insurance on a motor- 
ist caught driving a car while under the 
influence of liquor. In other words, the 
board takes the position that any in- 
surance company which appeals to the 
board against the carrying of such a 
risk will be sustained on the ground that 
the risk is an improper one. 

The board acted in effect as a court 
in the case it had under consideration, 
the evidence being given under oath. Al- 
though the motorist was not arrested as 
a drunken driver, evidence was shown 
to prove that he was intoxicated at the 
time of the accident in which he was 
involved. The case was that of the Lib- 
erty Mutual against George M. Me: 
Laughlin, of Newton Upper Falls, Mass 

The accident which occurred in Need- 
ham, Mass., resulted in injury to the 
driver of the car as well as to one of 
his passengers who received treatment at 
a local hospital. The assured crashed 
into two trees. Both the insurance car- 
rier and the assured were represented 
by counsel at the hearing. In announc- 
ing its decision the board declared it 
would sustain any insurance carrier in 
the cancellation of a policy under simi- 
lar circumstances. 





PRESENTED WITH TWINS 


James Magruder Warren of the W. L. 
Dechert & Co. agency at Harrisonburg, 
Va., is the proud father of twin boys, who 
have been named Wade Cothran Warren 
and Frank Sublett Warren since the 
stork left them at his home recently. 
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POSITION FORM OF BOND 





Some’ Comments On This Cover Made 
By Robert S. Hart of Fidelity & 
Deposit Co. 

Robert S. Hart, vice-president of the 
Fidelity & Deposit, in charge of fidelity, 
speaking in place of President Charles 
Rk. Miller at the round table conference 
of the Pennsylvania Insurance | ays 
Monday, criticized the position forni of 
bond. He called companies greedy for 
more business, forgetting the  essen- 
tials of suretyship. 

According to Mr. Hart, the position 
form, by requiring no application and 
no investigation, laid the way open for 
ploye was found absconding with a large 
very heavy losses. He cited the case of 
a Philadelphia bank in which an em. 
amount. Investigation showed that the 
man had a long police record, contain- 
ing seven convictions. “The investiga- 
tion previous to bonding is part of the 
scrvice which should be rendered to the 
customer,” said Mr. Hart. 

Under-insurance was stressed by Mr. 
Hart in his address, “In fourteen losses 
in one state every loss was far above 
the amount insured.” he said. At times 
the losses were as high as ten times 
the limit of the bond. “Blanket bonds 
have not helped the situation,” contin- 
ued Mr. Hart, “as shown by the fact that 
in recent cases seven or ten employes 
have been stealing at one time unknown 
to each other. The customer should not 
insure for the smallest amount possible, 
but for the largest.” 





LLEWELLYN POWELL HONORED 

Llewellyn Powell of Ter Bush & Pow- 
ell, Inc., Schenectady, the first man to 
qualify for the burglary producers and 
leaders’ clubs of the Travelers this year, 
has been invited to attend the company’s 
officers’ convention as president of this 
club. This is the highest honor that the 
club can bestow and speaks well for Mr. 
Powell’s producing ability. 
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As an Agent you will find that this Company is 
just as interested in holding your Agency 
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We Report Progress 


In the first four months of this year this Company 
showed nearly 60% increase in the volume of its net 
fidelity and surety premiums written. 


In the first half of May, our net premium volume in 
the same lines was equal to the total premiums written 
for the full month of May, 1926. 


That is because agents are learning that our under- 
writing facilities are unequalled and that the coopera- 
tive service we give to our representatives in the field is 
the sort which enables them to create and hold good 
fidelity and surety lines. 


We don’t go after business direct but develop it 
through agents and brokers. 


We have openings for a limited number of general 
agents, regional agents andlocal agents at a number of 
points in the United States and will gladly discuss the 
matter with any good agent who may be interested. 


Weare still intent upon our effort to make this more 
and more “if not yet the biggest at least the best 
multiple line Company on Earth” and to that end, give 
every agent of ours all the co-operation a reasonable 
man can fairly ask. 


New York Indemnity Company 


SPENCER WELTON, President. 


115 Broadway, New York 


New England Department Western Department Pacific Coast Department 
Insurance Exchange Adams Franklin Building Corporation Building 
Boston, Massachusetts Chicago, Illinois Los Angeles, California 
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Urges Use of Agent in 
Public Relations Work 


IVES’ AD CONFERENCE TALK 





Heartily Approves Contemplated Cas- 
ulty Educational Campaign; Would 
Enlighten Public 





The attempt by some big industrial or- 
ganizations to secure favorable public 
opinion for their products through the in- 
strumentalities of advertising and public 
relations is becoming a purely mechanical 
procedure in which the human side of the 
business is lost sight of, according to 
Henry Swift Ives, vice-president of the 
Casualty Information Clearing House, 
who spoke on Tuesday at the Insurance 
Advertising Conference on “Public Rela- 
tions from a Casualty Insurance Stand- 
point.” The speaker declared that the 
mechanics of the public relations activity 
have been “highly developed and refined, 
so much so that the fundamentals of good 
will seeking often are forgotten in the 
mad rush for transitory and precarious 
publicity.” 

Mr. Ives’ remarks were in part as fol- 
lows: “Establishing good public relations 
is a mouth filling phrase. It often in- 
trigues those who do not understand it. 
It is employed as a sales shibboleth by 
press agents and as a revenue producer 
it cannot be derided. It also is sometimes 
unctuously debated as a short cut to sal- 
vation by distressed executives at busi- 
ness conferences. Advertisements are 
used, essays are written, meetings are 
held and speeches are delivered, including 
this one, in accordance with the plans 
and specifications outlined by the modern 
public relations school of thought, the 
object of all of which is to compel folks 
to think well of industries and to approve 
the way they behave. 

“Too often, however, this mechanical 
procedure so completely subordinates the 
human elements so necessary in obtaining 
good will that it may well be classified as 
an aristocratic form of hokum. The 
golden rule is, after all, the best public 
relations program, and any industry 
which puts it into effect, keeps it in ef- 
fect, and frankly and simply tells the pub- 
lic what it is doing and thus inspires con- 
fidence need not fear in the long run the 
blighting effect of an unfavorable public 
opinion in regard to it. 


Function of Public Relations 


“No amount of oratory, no amount of 
special pleading, no expensive propaganda 
can avail much in obtaining the good will 
of the people unless the institution seek- 
ing favor can meet these primary qualifi- 
cations. And the duty of so conducting 
a business that it is deserving of popular 
approval cannot be delegated to any pub- 
lic relations factory, bureau, or depart- 
ment. The only function of such an or- 
ganization is to point the way and broad- 
cast the results. But if those who con- 
duct it have not the active cooperaion, the 
hearty support, and the energetic and con- 
tinuous assistance of the leaders and 
chiefs of the industry which they serve, 
they might as well like the Arab. silently 
fold their tents and steal away to more 
congenial and profitable employment. 

Selling the Public the Idea 

“You have asked me to talk on ‘Public 
Relations from a Casualty Insurance 
Standpoint. What I have already said 
applies to our business. During the last 
two or three years, as you may know, 
there has been much talk among casualty 
leaders concerning this problem. It seems 
likely, I am told, that before very long 
some definite action will be taken towards 
a united effort to popularize the casualty 
business, towards telling the people some- 
thing about its vital importance in the 
economic and social life of the nation, 
towards capitalizing the good will assets 
which it already has, and towards devel- 
oping this kind of assets wherever oppor- 
tunity affords. That such a campaign 
will be very much worth while ought to 
be obvious, and no business needs more 
to be put in the show window than the 
one in which we are jointly engaged. 

“In discussing the public. relations -of 
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casualty insurance there is no need for 
me to go into details here as to the rea- 
sons for the pressing need of some action 
looking towards informing the public in 
regard to our business. You all know 
how we have suffered because of public 
ignorance of the key position of casualty 
insurance in economic and social develop- 
ment, and how this ignorance has been 
reflected in unjust political attacks, op- 
pressive regulation and even state opera- 
tion. That our business does not deserve 
such treatment is axiomatic to those who 
know something about the manner in 
which it has been conducted. 


Public’s Knowledge Limited 


“Casualty insurance also is not a self- 
explanatory business. Its causes and ef- 
fects are not so obvious that he who runs 
may read and understand. The average 
citizen has some little knowledge, gained 
or induced by experience, as to the mak- 
ing and distribution of such common com- 
modities as automobiles, shoes and chairs. 


“The same average citizen, however, 
has little or no knowledge concerning 
casualty insurance. He cannot see it, 
feel it, taste it, hear it, or smell it. To 
him it is a vague, intangible thing repre- 
sented by a cumbersome document pasted 
up with sticker endorsements, the whole 
of which is curiously worded. He keeps 
this document in a safe place, he seldom, 
if ever, has any use for it, he does not 
read it, and if he did read it he could not 
understand it. And for the joy of se- 
curity which this thing is supposed to 
give him he probably has paid what he 
considers a good, round sum. 

He may instinctively know that he 
ought to have it, that it helps his credit 
rating and that he cannot afford to be 
without it. But he cannot visualize it, it 
has no place in the daily routine of his 
life, he thinks of it in a friendly manner 
only in case of dire necessity, and no one 
has ever taken the time or the trouble to 
explain to him what it really is, the na- 
ture of the great institution which pro- 
vides it, and the important part that in- 





sitution plays in his daily life if he only 
knew it. 

“Under these circumstances it is to be 
wondered at that the average citizen is 
not overly impressed with the achieve- 
ments of casualty insurance? Is it to be 
wondered at that he is inclined to quarrel 
with the price he pays for it, to suspect 
the company which sells it of profiteering, 
and to insist that the business be drasti- 
cally regulated by public authority or even 
perhaps operated for his benefit by the 
state?” 

How Public Judges Insurance 

The speaker thought that the public is 
too prone to pass judgment upon the in- 
stitution of insurance from a superficial 
observation of it, “Another factor, which 
must be taken into account in the public 
relations activities of casualty insurance,” 
he said, “is the tendency of the public to 
judge insurance by the most undesirable 
and unreliable members of the insurance 
family. Companies, which have enviable 
records of public service, often are classed 
with those which resort to all manner of 
tricky evasions to defeat just claimants, 
and which constantly are on the border 
line of bankruptcy. 

“The man who buys an article in a junk 
shop does not condemn all storekeepers 
when he discovers that he has been 
cheated. But such is the inconsistency of 
human nature that when a man buys a 
policy of insurance from a junk insur- 
ance company he blames the whole insti- 
tution of insurance when he finds that he 
has been the victim of a fraud. 


Solving the Problem 

“By this time you probably are asking 
why I do not tell what I would do to 
solve the public relations riddle of cas- 
ualty insurance. There are several rea- 
sons. The first one is that I don’t know. 
The others are unimportant. In wander- 
ing about the country hit or miss fashion 
trying to interest groups and classes of 
individuals in our story I haven’t had 
much time to make a survey or develop a 
serum. I also am not much of a hand at 
human appeal essential to arousing public 





for salesmen. 





Good policies, good service and a 
good company put opportunity right 
under a salesmans arm. 
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interest and promoting public approval, 
‘The question is, can they seize, hold and 
develop that prize? 


Agent An Educatoinal Factor 


“In my opinion one of the most profit- 
able fields for educational work on the 
part of the casualty companies just now 
is among their agents. I think the in- 
surance business as an institution contains 
within its complex and far flung organiza- 
tion the most potentially powertul bu: un- 
used, undeveloped and uncentralizec  s0- 
cial, economic and_ political force in 
America. We have a missionary in cvery 
hamlet, an emissary in every city and an 
ambassador in every state. Why noi use 
them in connection with public relations 
work? 


Believes in Advertising 


_ “I am also a firm believer in advertis- 
ing. The quickest and easiest way for 
casualty insurance to introduce its roman- 
tic and colorful story to the public gen- 
erally is through the purchase of space in 
newspapers, magazines, and the trade 
press. I am convinced that a cooperative 
institutional advertising campaign extend- 
ing over a period of years would be prof- 
itable in every sense of the word.” 





INDUSTRIAL SURVEY REPORT 





F. L. Gardiner Says Impartial Committee 
Reported Adversely on Monopolistic 
New York State Fund 


Frank L. Gardiner, reporting at. the 
New York Agents’ convention at Syra- 
cuse on Tuesday as chairman of the con- 
mittee on laws and legislation, paid par- 
ticular attention to the report of the In- 
dustrial Survey Commission. This com- 
mittee of three state senators and five 
assemblymen together with the majority 
and minority leaders of the two houses 
and members representing labor, the em- 
ployers and he public as a whole. 


“Emanuel Kovelski of Rochester, one 
of the vice-presidents of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor, represented labor on 
the committee,” said Mr. Gardner. 
“Merwin K. Hart of Utica, represented 
the employers on the committee and 
James W. Gerard represented the public 
interest. Henry D. Sayer, a former it- 
dustrial commissioner of the state, was 
elected as the executive secretary. 


“This committee held many _ hearings 
during the summer, fall and winter, and 
all phases of the industrial question were 
gone into thoroughly. The committee 
made a lengthy report to the legislature 
which was signed by all members, a: 
though Messrs. Kovelski, Hackenberg 
and Hart submitted special memorat- 
dums setting forth certain reservations. 
The reservations in each case called at- 
tention to where the committee had not 
agreed fully with the viewpoint of the 
group which these men represented it- 
dividually. However, the members of the 
committee agreed that the committee a 
a whole had gone into this question thor- 
oughly, openminded and in an effort 10 
arrive at a proper solution. 

“Particular attention had been direct: 
ed toward compensation insurance and 
this report should be read by everyomt 
of you in order that you may it detal 
understand, not only the findings of the 
committee, but the reason for these fint 
ings. They voted against the : eques 
for a monopolistic state fund and -howel 
very conclusively where that was not o 
advantage to either the individua! or the 
state. They recommended that. 1.0 fur 
ther legislation effecting this whole 
question be enacted for a period of fit 
years and while one would be tc > opt 
mistic to believe that thus can b> elit 
inated the possibility of legislat on el 
fecting this whole question, bein: intr 
duced, it still means that thinkirg me 
in the legislature will be loath io c# 
sider such legislation for the reson % 
excellently outlined in this report.’ 











Perils of spring sports, to be avoided 
at this season of the year, arc_¢it 
merated in. the May issue of “Fu 
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“Insure in April” Drive 
Put Agents on Mettle 


KIRKPATRICK GIVES RESULTS 





Describes Purpese of Campaign to N. Y. 
State Agents; Big Part Played 
by Advertising 





There was a good bit of interest taken 
in the talk by A. L. Kirkpatrick, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Casualty Information 
Clearing House, before the New York 
State Association of Local Agents this 
week inasmuch as it entailed the results 
of the big drive for automobile business 
conducted by stock companies during 
April in the states of Michigan, [linois 
and Indiana. Mr. Kirkpatrick had a lot 
of interesting facts and figures which he 
presented to show just how strong a 
ioothold the mutuals and reciprocals had 
in those states in automobile volume. 

In 1925, for example, out of a total of 
$25,711,000 of automobile premiums writ- 
ten in Illinois, 68.6% was written in stock 
companies and the balance in mutuals 
and reciprocals. In Michigan, out of a 
total premium volume of $12,685,000 there 
was only 53.2% written in stock compa- 
nics and in Indiana out of $7,017,000 only 
502% was placed in stock carriers. 

“In view of these figures showing the 
unusual activity,” he stated, “as well as 
the rapidly increasing volume of auto- 
mobile business in mutuals and recipro- 
cals in these states, it is not to be won- 
dered at that stock company agents are 
inclined to take a pessimistic attitude 
toward this line and to be somewhat 
down-hearted and discouraged in their 
attempts to solicit it.” 


Effect of Such Competition 


He gave out the information that a 
number of agents in this territory have 
taken automobile mutuals or reciprocals 
into their offices. Many more, unwill- 
ing to go quite so far afield, have taken 
in cut-rate stock companies. Those who 
have stood their ground and remained 
loyal to the conference companies have, 
for the most part, come to take only a 
half-hearted interest in the automobile 
lines if they made any effort at all to 
solicit them. “The result has been to 
increase the activity and success of the 
mutuals and reciprocals, since the field 
is left, wide open to them.” 

Mr. Kirkpatrick pictured this state of 
affairs as an excellent example of the 


diststrous and far-reaching results which 


ultimaicly come from the practice of 
some stock company agents in trying to 
meet cut-rate competition by taking in 
cut-rate companies themselves. 

_ The dominant reason for the “Insure 
in April” drive, he said, was the large 
and growing demand for compulsory 
automobile liability insurance. This arose 
out of the fact that so large a proportion 
of cars were not covered by liability in- 
Surance and their owners were not finan- 
cally responsible. Therefore, if a large 
number of these uninsured cars could be 
Covere:| by liability insurance they would 
reduce by that amount the basis underly- 
ing the demand for compulsory insur- 
ance. “It was rather surprising and very 
Dleasins to observe the readiness with 
which the public accepted the drive on 
this theory,” stated Mr. Kirkpatrick. 


Cashing In on Mass Psychology 


Goins into the details of the drive, he 
said that the main purpose. of making it 
a collective proposition in .which both 
tooth omPanies and associations joined 

& Mi. 


atl was for the purpose of uniting 
all indi; idual efforts into one giant move- 
Ment working at the same time on the 


same public and using the same sales 
appeals, 


Ba told how they cashed in on the 
: © of mass psychology which ‘tends to 
body a single individual\do what every- 


ne else is doing. -He. declared: “No 
her ever broke a record: when. he 
Was running solely against time. In or- 
that > break a record it is_ necessary 
in e should have a.competitor press- 
8 closely at his‘heels. We all work 


st under some sort of pressure and. 


it is good for us as well as productive 
of business to work under some such 
conditions: at more or less regular in- 
tervals.” 


Persistent Direct Mail Campaign 


' He continued by saying: “As for the 
psychological reaction on the part of the 
public it. was. calculated to work some- 
thing like this: Take for example the 
tough-skinned motorist who, up to this 
point, has resisted the efforts of insur- 
ance agents to sell him an automobile 
liability policy. The plan contemplated 
that early in April he should receive a 
circular or a sales letter pointing out the 
necessity of liability insurance and the 
danger of driving without it. He would 
probably throw the circular in the waste 
basket. 

“But in the same mail or perhaps the 
following day, he would get another, per- 
haps from another agent but telling the 
same story, using the same arguments 
and perhaps repeating the slogan, ‘April 
is Automobile Insurance Month—Insure 
in April.’ He might throw that one in 
the waste basket also. But he would get 
a third and a fourth, perhaps half a 
dozen. Then one or more agents would 
call on him. Perhaps the first one would 
not sell him. But during the month 
there have been a lot of such tough- 
skinned motorists who have eventually 
succumbed to the combined efforts of the 
personal solicitation and advertising ma- 
terial of all of the agents jointly.” 


The Advertising Program 


Advertising played no little part in 
the campaign. It called for a program 
of nine separate pieces of newspaper ad- 
vertising, prepared by a well-known ad- 
vertising agency under the direction of a 
special committee of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference. It was run in ap- 
proximately eighty different cities, towns 
and villages, ranging from Chicago down 
to villages having only a weekly news- 
paper. As many as_ seven hundred 
agents participated in the various cam- 
paigns and paid their pro rata share. The 


amount of space paid for aggregated 
more than 25,000 inches or the equiva- 
lent of approximately 140 full pages. In 
addition Mr. Kirkpatrick said that he 
has collected clippings of sixty-six news- 
paper stories from fifty-four different 
papers. He also has copies of four edi- 
torials. 
Success of Regional Meetings 

Continuing he said: “In laying the 
entire campaign and the advertising pro- 
gram, before the agents of the three 
states, each company was asked to no- 
ntify its own agents both through the 
medium of circulars and through its 
house organ.- A number of the compa- 
nies devoted some of their advertising 
space in the insurance journals to the 
same purpose. The Casualty Informa- 
tion Clearing House used its mailing list 
to. lay the campaign before the agents 
and urge their participation. 

“The most effective means, however, 
was through a series of thirty-two re- 
gional meetings, fourteen of which we 
held in Illinois, ten in Indiana and eight 
in Michigan. They were held as region- 
al meetings of the respective state as- 
sociations. Each meeting was attended 
by one or more of the officers of the 
association and also by a representative 
of the Casualty Information Clearing 
House. Approximately one thousand 
(1,000) agents attended, representing one 
hundred seventy six different cities, 
towns and villages. Almost without ex- 
ception they received the campaign fa- 
vorably and agreed to give it their en- 
thusiastic support, including the use of 
the joint newspaper advertising cam- 
paign. 

Definite Results Hard to Trace 

As to results, Mr. Kirkpatrick said: 
“Tt will never be known just exactly what 
was accomplished in this campaign. The 
large increase in premium income in 
many offices stands as excellent testi- 
mony to the fact that it did produce an 
increase in volume of business. Other 
agencies have told us that they did not 
notice any result at all from the adver- 
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In passing its forty-third milestone of 
Standard always remembers 
that its success is the result of the whole- 
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tising. In some of the cases it was a 
noticeable fact that they had looked upon 
the campaign as merely a plan of ad- 
vertising which was supposed to drive a 
lot of prospects into their offices asking 
for insurance. 

“Obviously, to one who looked upon 
the campaign in that light it must ap- 
pear as unproductive but the response 
which we have received from those who 
participated actively in the campaign and 
used their best efforts to capitalize upon 
the newspaper advertising and the great 
amount of publicity given the campaign 
during April, has almost invariably been 
that it was worth while from their 
standpoint and that they would be in 
favor of a repetition of the campaign 
another year.” 

He concluded by saying: “I feel that 
there are a number of improvements 
which can be made on the plan. Whether 
or not it should be elaborated upon and 
extended in point of territory is a mat- 
ter which the casualty companies them- 
selves must decide.” 


W. J. UNVERZAGT DIES 
Sup’t of Agencies, Maryland Casualty, 
Passes Away at Baltimore Home. 
Fifteen Years with Company 

William J. Unverzagt, superintendent 
of the agents of the Maryland Casualty, 
died suddenly of heart disease at his 
home in Baltimore last week. He was 
fifty-eight years old. Mr. Unverzagt was 
connected with the Maryland Casualty 
for fifteen years. At one time he was 
vice-president and superintendent of 
agents of the American Bonding of Bal- 
timore. His service for the two com- 
panies extended over a period of twenty- 
seven years. 

Mr. Unverzagt through his many years 
of association with the members of the 
insurance fraternity, acquired a thorough 
knowledge of conditions in the various 
parts of the country. He was deeply 
interested in anything which tended to 
elevate the insurance business to a high- 
er plane. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Philomena D. Unverzagt, and three sis- 
ters, Mrs. Sarah, Barr and Mrs. Nellie 
Eichler, of Lancaster, Pa, and Mrs. 
Clara Ferry of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Unverzagt was highly thought of 
by the Maryland and will be greatly 
missed by all. 


EXPANDING MEMBERSHIP 
Jersey Safety Council Seeks Wider Co- 


operation; Aim To Lower Auto 
Liability Coverage 

The Hudson County Safety Council, 
with headquarters in the Chamber of 
Commerce building in Jersey City, has 
started a membership expansion. On 
Tuesday of last week thirty groups of 
business men in all walks of life, picked 
from the membership of the organiza- 
tion held individual meetings throughout 
the county for the purpose of interesting 
the residents of the various communities. 
On Wednesday 2,000 letters were sent 
out to those who are not members of the 
organization, urging them to join. 

R. J. Rendall, president of the coun- 
cil, stated that the cost of accidents in 
the county amounted to $12,000,000 a 
year. Another important fact, he said, 
was that the residents of the county 
were paying the highest rate of automo- 
bile liability coverage of any community 
of its size in this country. 

Mr. Rendall also stated the hope of 
reducing accidents lies in the work of 
the Safety Council and in order to re- 
duce the rate of automobile liability cov- 
erage, the accidents will have to be re- 
duced. The only way to accomplish this 
purpose is to co-operate with the author- 
ities and industrial forces, not merely 
from a humanitarian standpoint but from 
an economic point of view. 














IN NEW QUARTERS 
The Central Manhattan Agency, Inc., 
which does a general casualty, automo- 
bile and bonding business, is now located 
in the new French Building, 551 Fifth 
avenue, New York. 
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Executives Puzzled 
By Beha-Rowe Tilt 


OVER FORGERY BOND DISCOUNTS 





Metropolitan Casualty President Denies 
That Department Ordered His Com- 


pany to Discontinue Practice 





Superintendent James A. Beha’s ruling 
on the forgery bond discounts allowed 
by the Metropolitan Casualty for the use 
of check-writing machines and safety pa- 
per, as well as President J. Scofield 
interpretation of that ruling, 
were freely discussed in surety circles 
this week. Frankly, executives are puz- 
zled over Mr. Rowe’s published state- 
ment in the “Journal of Commerce” since 
the fraternity read the superintendent’s 
statement as being plain that the use 
of such discounts were in violation of 
law, being discriminatory, and is order- 
ing their discontinuance. 

The ruling was based on the follow- 
ing items: First, in allowing the dis- 
counts contained in the Metropolitan’s 
manual only to those purchasers of the 
company’s forgery bonds who have been 
also purchasers of new check-writing 
machines direct from the manufacturer 
of his agents and under the conditions 
specified in its manual. 

Second, in allowing discounts to pur- 
chasers of its forgery bonds on condi- 
tion that such purchasers use the alleged 
protective devices specified in the Met- 
ropolitan’s manual and at the same time 
completely waiving such condition. 


Rowe's 


President Rowe’s Position 


The’ position of President Rowe, as 
made known the first of the week, was 
hard to understand since he apparently 
contradicted the superintendent’s ruling. 
He emphatically denied that the Insur- 
ance Department had ordered his com- 
pany to discontinue the use of forgery 
bond discounts. 

He stated that the ruling in no way 
affected or involved the merits of the 
discounts allowed oy his company on 
forgery bonds for the use of protective 
devices. He declared that the practice 
had come to stay, as far as his com- 
pany was concerned. 

He continued in part: “The depart- 
ment considered only two questions. The 
first involved the manual requirement 
that the check-writing machine be pur- 
chased directly from the manufacturers 
or their agents within one year, or where 
a certificate of good condition is obtained 
from the manufacturer, that the one year 
mechanical guarantee has not expired for 
more than twelve months. The Metro- 
politan has not enforced this require- 
ment. It has required only that a ma- 
chine be in good condition irrespective 
of its age. However, a new filing is be- 
ing made in this respect.” 

Will Return to Old Endowments 


_The second point involved a recent ad- 
dition to the rating endorsement at- 
tached to the bond, by which the Met- 
ropolitan agreed that it would under no 
circumstances refuse to pay any loss on 
the ground that the insured had failed to 
use the protective devices. Mr. Rowe 
said that this endorsement was required 
to meet what he regarded as the unfair 
competition of another company but 
since that company had promised to dis- 
continue its attacks he proposed to re- 
turn to the form of endorsement here- 
tofore used for the time being at least. 

Mr. Rowe stated further: “There is 
nothing in the department decision 
which in any way holds the discounts 
themselves to be discriminatory. If such 
a ruling had been attempted we would 
have taken an immediate appeal to the 
courts. The merit rating of forgery 
bonds is economically sound and, in our 
judgment, meets a public demand.” 





The Toronto Casualty has announced 
the appointment of F, R. Broderick as 
agency inspector. 








CASH CAPITAL 
$2,500,000.00 





UNION INDEMNITY 


FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 


Automobile, 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 
Executive Offices: 


Union Indemnity Bldg. 
New Orleans 


COMPANY 


Accident, Health, Burglary 
Liability, Plate Glass 


East t: 
100 Matien Lane 
New York 








BAUMES LAW AND PROHIBITION 


Justice Should Be Tempered With 
Mercy Says J. J. Iago; Prohibition 
Enforcement Weak 
The Baumes laws of New York state, 
giving long sentences to confirmed crim- 
inals, and the Eighteenth Amendment 
were some of the subjects discussed by 
J. J. Iago, assistant secretary of the 
Fidelity & Deposit at the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Days’ convention in Philadel- 
phia this week. He is somewhat dubious 

about both. He said in part: 

“The Baumes Laws make it mandatory 
that any person who has been convicted 
of a certain number of felonies be con- 
sidered an habitual criminal and sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment without 
hope of pardon or parole. Latitude is 
permitted in the treatment of first and 
second offenders, which is as it should 
be. The average man is honest—undet 
average conditions—, but the old catch- 
phrase that ‘every man has his price’ is 
not mere cynicism. Most of us revolt 
at the thought of stealing another’s prop- 
erty, but few would prefer starvation to 
theft; and justice should be tempered 
with mercy for the unfortunate victims 
of extraordinary circumstances. 

“The Eighteenth Constitutional 
Amendment has effectively demon- 
strated that it is one thing to enact a 
law, and quite another to enforce it. For- 
tunately, the passage of the Baumes 
Laws was coincident with a reorganiza- 
tion of the police department in New 
York city and the results thus far have 
been very gratifying. Companies writ- 
ing burglary insurance are now earning 
a profit on New York business, whereas 
formerly the outgo was considerably in 
excess of income.” 








SAFETY CLASSES IN VA. MINES 


Twenty classes in mine safety and ac- 
cident prevention with an enrollment of 
619 workers are being conducted in the 
Virginia coal fields under supervision of 
officials of the vocational division of the 
state department of education who voice 
the hope that by July 1 at least 1,200 
miners will be enrolled. 


TWO NEW DIRECTORS 

The Metropolitan Casualty has added 
two prominent bankers to its board of 
directors. They are George F. Rand, 
president, the Marine Trust Co. of Buf- 
falo, and LeGrand S. DeGrass, president, 
the State Trust Co. of North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. 


AMERICAN SURETY TRUSTEE 

Arthur W. Thompson, president, 
United Gas Improvement Co. of Phila- 
delphia, has been elected a member of 
the American Surety’s Board of Trus- 
tees. 








FREE INSURANCE OFFERS 


Two London Newspapers Will Pay 
£10,000 ($50,000) to Readers Killed 
in Train Wrecks 


The “Daily Mail” of London, called 
the pioneer of free daily newspaper in- 
surance, is now offering its registered 
readers £10,000 ($50,000) in case of death 
in a train accident while traveling as a 
fare-paying passenger, and £20,000 ($100,- 
000) if both husband and wife lose their 
lives in any such accidents. 

This newspaper will pay up to £50,000 
($250,000) for the deaths of its regis- 
tered readers in any one railway acci- 
dent. It claims that this offer will “pro- 
vide for all reasonably possible eventuali- 
ties.” Should there, however, be six reg- 
istered readers killed in any one accident 
the widows or children of the six would 
divide the £50,000 among them. But if 
there were only five or less, the widows 
or children of such registered readers 
would each receive £10,000. 

As soon as this offer was announced 
by the “Daily Mail” another London 
newspaper, the “Daily Express,” came 
out with a similar offer, providing that 
those of its regular readers who had reg- 
istered since April 25, 1922, need not re- 
register. Anyone, however, who had 
changed his or her address or employed 
another newsagent since that time must 
re-register. 

The company being used in both in- 
stances is the General Accident, Fire and 
Life Assurance Corp., Ltd. 








ALPHONSE KENISON HERE 





Well Known Galveston General Agent; 
Beers, Kenison & Co. Resign Cas- 
ualty General Agency 
Alphonse Kenison, of Beers, Kenison 
& Co., general agents in Galveston, Tex., 
of a number of fire companies, was in 
New York this week after paying a visit 
to Hartford. The fire companies in the 
Beers, Kenison & Co. agency are the 
London & Lancashire, Norwich Union, 


Atlas, Caledonian, Orient, State and 
Sun. It also has a number of marine 
companies. 


The company recently resigned the 
general agency of the Norwich Union 
Indemnity and will not in the future have 
the general agency of any casualty com- 
pany but will, of course, continue han- 
dling casualty insurance which bears 
Beers, Kanison & Co. pick-up as agents. 

In fire insurance Beers, Kenison & Co. 
have about 450 agents under their juris- 
diction. 





The Eretz Israel Endowment Fund, 
Inc., New York City, has been chartered 
at Albany with $1,000 capital. 





W. E. Small, President 


Georgia 


Atlanta, Ga. 





Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders Over $2,500,000. 


Casualty Company 


AN AMERICAN COMPANY 


E. P. Amerine, Vice President 


Plate Glass 
Burglary 
Liability 
Automobile 
Property Damage 
Workmen’s 
Compensation 





Saunder’s Talk 


(Continued from page 22) 


introduced in the New York State legis. 
lature, having for their purpose compul- 
sory automobile insurance covering al- 
most every conceivable scheme, and 
many more were conceived by menibers 
and not introduced. For illustration, 
these bills proposed monopolistic state 
fund, co-operative state fund, competi- 
tive state fund. Several were proposed for 
compulsion without restriction. You 
folks know better than I can tell you 
how thoroughly this question was stud- 
ied by chambers of commerce, industrial 
organizations in general as well as, of 
course, the several organizations of auto- 
mobile owners, dealers and the New 
York State automobile clubs. Perhaps 
no one devoted as much time as did the 
local agent. Finally, all of this evidence 
was brought together and presented to 
the committee on internal affairs in joint 
session, with the result that compulsory 
automobile insurance did not pass this 
year. Let us not go away with the 
thought, however, that it is permanently 
killed. You are well aware there is a 
persistent demand on the part of the 
public for some kind of compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance, and when a law can be 
constructed that the people themselves 
will police we will welcome it, but until 
that time let us in no way encourage 
the ambulance chasers and professional 
juries in their imposition on the public 
of excessive rates. It is our duty, there- 
fore, to explain to the people the dan- 
gers of any compulsory law that is an 
evil.” 





J. R. WELLS A SPEAKER 


Joseph R. Wells, second vice-president 
of the Independence Indemnity, who has 
seen many a surety specialist discuss the 
many little known forms of surety cov- 
erage, spoke at the Pennsylvania Insur- 
ance Days’ Convention this week. 





Helping the Agent 
b 


Intelligent Co-operation 





The business written by 
any insurance man de- 
pends not alone on his ac- 
tivity and knowledge, but 
also on the standard of 
efficiency and co-opera- 
tion developed by the 
company which he repre- 
sents. It is not mere 
chance that the United 
States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Company has a 
branch or agency in every 
city and town in the 
United States and Canada, 
and is steadily increasing 
that number through in- 
telligent co-operation with 
its agents. © 
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UNITED STATES FIDELITY 
AND GUARANTY 
COMPANY 


Home Office: 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


$155,000,000 Paid in Claims in 30 
Years 
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